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WEDNESDAY? 


TUESDAY? 


Weekdays,  Sundays,  one  day  or  seven— no  matter  when  or  how  often  you  advertise,  the  Tribune  delivers 
a  far  larger,  more  responsive  audience  for  your  message  than  any  other  medium  you  can 
use  in  Chicago.  •  Only  the  Tribune  delivers  majority  coverage  of  all  the  families  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs.  In  every  neighborhood  and  suburb  of  Chica^,  the  Tribune  is  the  newsptaper  Imught, 
itad  and  bought  from  as  is  no  other.  •  On  weekdays,  the  Tribune  delivers  from  470,000  to  610,000 
more  total  circulation  than  other  Chicago  daily  newspiapcrs — and  more  than  any  two  other 
Chicago  daily  newspapers  combined.  •  On  Sundays,  the  Tribune  delivers  from  300,000 
to  960,000  more  total  circulation  than  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapiers.  •  To 
get  your  full  share  of  the  sales  created  by  Chicago’s  all-time  high  in  purchasing  fmwer, 
and  to  do  so  with  greatest  economy  and  enectiveness,  build  your  program  around 
the  Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 
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On  wftkdnys^  Chkago  retailers  place  more 
of  Cbeir  promotion  budgets  in  the  Tril^ 
une  than  in  any  other  Chicago  dmly 
newspaper.  On  Snmdnys^  they  place  more 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  Sunday  newqwper.  Daily  and 
Sunday  camhintd,  they  place  more  in  the 
Tribune  than  in  any  twa  other  Chicago 
ne%4fBpapers  etmbined. 


November  average  net  paid 
total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  965,000 — 
Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


Chicago  Tribune 


Tha  World’s  CroolosI  Nowtpopor 


The 

Importance  of  Being 
SELECTIVE 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words,  tellingf  thousands 
of  individual  stories,  reach  a  newspaper  each  day. 


It  is  the  editor’s  business  to  select  what  is 
interesting. 


The  editorial  judgment  exercising  this  selectivity 
is  far  more  important  than  the  average  reader 
comprehends  or  appreciates — but  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  why  one  newspaper  is  preferred 
rather  than  another. 


This  preference,  as  expressed  for  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  outstandingly 
in  favor  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers— so  much  so, 
that  they  dominate  the  evening  circulation  in 
America’s  first  two  markets. 


NEW  YORK  Journal- American  Chicago  Herald- American 

IVIMINa  AND  SUNDAY  IVININa  AND  SUNDAY 


Both  First  in  the  Eveni?ig  Field 


ID 


Photo  Courtesy  Piper  Aircraft  Corp. 


The  air  age  b  here 
— in  Baltimore 

Sixty-four  new  airports  constructed  spots  of  this  state,  called  “America  In 
and  seven  existing  ones  improved!  That’s  Miniature,”  will  be  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Maryland  expansion  program  recom-  many  millions  of  neighbors, 
mended  to  Congress  by  the  CAA.  Total 

cost  will  approximate  $14,065,000.  How  do  your  future  plans  fit  in  with 

this  future?  Set  your  sights  high.  For 
The  private  plane  looms  large  in  the  Baltimore  is  a  market  as  responsive  as  it 
future  life  of  Marylanders.  The  beauty  is  responsible. 

IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Circulation  for  Nov.,  Morning  and  Evening  —  359,093;  Sunday — 275,974 
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“We  in  the  hotel  field  buy  everything  from  structural 
steel  and  chemicals  to  pen  points  and  paper  doilies. 
We  are  everyone’s  customer  and,  conversely,  every¬ 
one  is  our  prospective  customer.  For  these  reasons,  I — 
and  most  of  the  hotel  executives  I  know — read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  faithfully.  No  other  publication 
keeps  us  as  completely  informed  daily  of  the  ever- 
shifting  business  and  industrial  scene.” 


J.  E«  FRAWLEY 


President,  American  Hotel  Association,  and 
General  Manager,  Hotel  Fort  Shelby,  Detroit 


’Like  most  important  business  news,  this  story  appeared  first  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  That’s  why  this  national  daily. is  "must"  reading  for  busi 
ness  men  who  need  to  be  fully,  accurately  and  quickly  informed.  And 
that's  what  provides  such  an  unusuai  y  •  sponsivc  audi’ince  for  advertisers. 


U.  P.  comtpondtnt  Rob«rt  1.  Fray  g«H  •  «t«ry  fram  a  U.  $.  porotraapar  in  tha  Eurapaan  war  thaafra. 


United  Press  news  gives  the  full  picture  of  the  war  because 
United  Press  correspondents  give  it  full  coverage. 

They  not  only  report  the  main  events  with  wor-mop  clarity, 
they  sharpen  the  outlines  with  background  and  fill  them  with 
the  color  of  human  interest. 

United  Press  correspondents  accomplish  this  because  on 
every  front  they  go  to  every  source  of  the  news,  seeing  and 

I 

talking  to  the  men  who  direct  the  fighting,  to  the  men  who 


do  the  fighting,  getting  to  the  scene  of  the  fighting  itself. 

The  initiative  of  the  U.  P.  war  front  reporters  is  a  basic 
reason  why  the  U.  P.  war  front  reports  today  compose  "the 
world's  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 


UNITED  PRESS 
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[  A  simplified  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Rtulroads  in  their  third  year  at  war  J 


IN  1944,  the  railroads  rendered  to  the  American 
public  the  greatest  volume  of  service  ever  per¬ 
formed  by  any  agency  of  transportation. 

For  doing  this  job,  they  received  about  billion 
dollars.  That’s  a  lot  of  money  —  but  most  of  it 
was  earned  by  hauling  tremendous  tonnages  of 
freight  for  less  than  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile 
and  carrying  passengers  for  even  less  than  before 
the  first  World  War. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  railroads  received  — 
was  paid  out  in  pay  rolls, 
was  paid  for  materials  and  supplies  of  all 


sorts  and  other  operating  expenses. 

19t^  was  paid  in  taxes  —  federal,  state  and  local. 

li'  was  paid  in  interest,  rents  and  other  charges 
—  a  great  share  of  which  went  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  savings  banks,  endowed  institutions. 

2^  was  paid  in  dividends  to  stockholders. 

.')<*  was  left  over  in  “change”  to  cover  all  such 
things  as  restoring  roadways  and  equipment  after 
the  war,  paying  off  debts,  and  providing  reserves 
for  the  improvement  of  plant  and  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  service  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
American  progress. 


AMIRICAM  WF  RAILROADS 


ALL  UNITIO  FOR  VICTORY 
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The  Detroit  Free  Press  paves  the  way  into 
the  heart  of  this  thriving,  hustling  market  ...  on  a  smooth^  straight  road. 
Yes.  The  Free  Press  carries  your  advertising  message  straight  to  a  market  of 
over  380,000  families  daily  .  .  »  with  NO  CROSS  ROADS  to  slow  it  down  .  .  . 
NO  (dlOSS  CURRENTS  OF  TRAFFIC  to  distract  attention.  Your  advertising 
in  The  Free  Press  has  the  road  all  to  itself  .  .  .  for  The  Free  Press  is  the 
ONLY  morning  paper  in  this  entire,  huge  market  of  nearly 
3  million!  The  Free  Press  is  the  DIRECT  route 
to  "arriving”  in  Detroit.  Use  it! 


Detroit  ^ree 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Natiortal  Representatives 

A  DYNAMIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT 

editor  &  PUILISHERfor  JaaNary  6.  1 945 
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. is  booklet  to,  for  and 

•"I  ^  / 

veterans 


This  analysis  of  policies  and  programs  affect¬ 
ing  veterans  has  been  approved  by  official  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  by  leading  community,  indus- 
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trial  and  labor  organizations.  It  is  the  result  of  co 

VI 

meetings  sponsored  by  The  New  York  Times  in  ta 

ni 

connection  with  its  "Veterans'  Intelligence"  col-  ei 

th 

umn — a  regular  feature  in  the  Sunday  Times.  pc 
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■r  Already  thousands  of  veterans  and  interested  a 
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organizations  all  over  the  country  have  found  this  d 

in 

booklet  of  valuable  help  in  their  efforts  to  solve  a  tb 
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paramount  postwar  problem. 
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Paper,  Pulp  Leaders  Ask 
Renewed  Salvage  Effort 


Newspapers'  Work  Called  Helpful 
But  '44  Pickup  Is  Short  of  Goal 


AS  1944  ended  with  wastepaper 

collections  nearly  1,000,000 
tons  short  of  the  year’s  goal 
and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  warned  in  its  current  bul¬ 
letin  of  a  tighter  supply  of  ci¬ 
vilian  paper  products  in  the  first 
ball  of  1945,  leaders  in  paper 
salvage  and  pulp  production 
called  upon  newspapers,  through 
Editor  &  Publisher,  to  renew 
all-out  efforts  in  two  directions: 

Tu  oraanize  or  back  by  pub- 
Ikily  and  leadership  both  school 
aad  riirb  collections  of  house¬ 
hold  paper,  and 

To  publicize  the  need  for 
sorkers  in  the  woods. 

An  indicated  7,036,000  tons 
was  salvaged  during  the  past 
year,  almost  1,000,000  tons  more 
than  the  6,065,000  tons  of  1943, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign  estimates.  The  goal  was 
8.000.000  tons,  also  the  1945  goal. 

The  value  of  the  newspapers’ 
contribution  to  waste  paper  sal¬ 
vage  during  the  year  since  they 
tackled  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  continued  efforts  were 
emphasized  by  Tom  Cathcart,  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  who 
pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  that,  although  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000,000  tons  had  been 
salvaged  in  1944,  Paul  White  of 
the  Wastematerial  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  estimated  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  that  without 
the  newspapers'  help  only  about 
4.800,000  tons  would  have  been 
collected. 

What  Would  Cuts  Be? 

The  newspapers  used  in  1944 
about  3,100,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  roughly  about  20%  less 
than  the  1941  base,  he  added  and 
asked:  “If  they  had  collected 
only  4.800,000  tons  instead  of 
more  than  7,000,000,  what  would 
have  ben  the  cuts  in  newsprint?” 

Although  production,  of  paper 
board  exceeded  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords,  the  waste  paper  inventory 
picture  of  1944  is  on  the  whole 
wcouraging.  Charts  at  the  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  office  indicate 
a  gradual  but  steady  rise  in  the 
fall’s  all-important  inventory 
since  the  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  December,  1943,  halted 
the  sharp  drop  toward  zero 
which  had  closed  many  mills. 


Only  in  August  and  November 
of  1944  does  this  inventory  line 
show  a  decline. 

The  domestic  pulpwood  situa¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very 
favorable  during  the  first  nine 
months  and  the  problem  seemed 
to  be  licked  until  September  op¬ 
timism,  following  victories  in 
Europe,  produced  a  slump,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina  area. 

This  slump,  coupled  with  re¬ 
cent  set-backs  in  Europe  which 
have  increased  the  need  for  pa¬ 
per  containers  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  created  a  new  crisis  in 
the  waste  paper  situation  which 
impelled  Chairman  Krug  of  the 
War  Production  Board  to  wire 
the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign  for  a  renewed  all-out 
effort  to  prevent  damaging  mill 
shut-downs. 

Factors  Outlined 

Factors  responsible  for  this  se¬ 
rious  situation,  as  outlined  by 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  a 
letter  to  publishers  are: 

Sharp  increases  of  estimates 
on  military  supplies  for  1945. 

Greater  demands  for  manpow¬ 
er  in  war  production  plants, 
which  have  worked  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  waste  paper  deal¬ 
ers'  operations. 

Serious  shrinkage  in  pulp- 
wood  stocks. 

Greater  quantities  of  paper 


LONDON  is  the  first  stop  on  the 

itinerary  of  the  Free  Press 
Mission  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  but,  if  all 
goes  well,  the  three  emissaries 
will  girdle  the  globe  before  the 
next  ASNE  convention  in  April. 

The  military  services  have  ar¬ 
ranged  air  transportation  for 
Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  Ralph  E.  Mc¬ 
Gill  and  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  on  their  historic  errand  to 
promote  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  every  friendly  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world. 

Armed  with  full  credentials, 
the  ASNE  committee  will  travel 
with  all  the  secrecy  that  the 
armed  forces  demand  for  secur¬ 
ity  reasons,  but  Mr.  Forrest  said 
activities  of  the  mission  would 


used  ill  overseas  shipments  and 
lost  for  reuse. 

Collection  difficulties  caused 
by  inclement  weather. 

Continued  public  apathy. 

To  counteract  these  handicaps, 
the  Campaign  recommends  a 
combination  of  school  and  curb 
collection  plans,  plus  industrial 
collections,  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  community  newspaper  if  not 
already  organized  and  well-di¬ 
rected.  The  War  Advertising 
Council  has  been  asked  to  line 
up  national  advertisers,  follow¬ 
ing  a  special  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  OWI  will  begin 
children’s  programs  and  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  in  January  and  the 
Periodical  Publishers  Committee 
has  promised  more  than  1,000 
men  for  emergency  field  service. 

“We  urgently  suggest.”  Mr. 
Friendly  continued,  “that  if 
your  city  does  not  have  a  well- 
organized  school  collection  plan, 
you  try  to  persuade  the  school 
authorities  to  work  one  out. 

“Salvage  officials  of  the  WPB 
are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Paper 
Trooper  program  (instituted  by 
the  newspapers)  which  now 
numbers  upwards  of  1,700,000 
boys  and  girls  in  more  than  50,- 
000  schools. 

This  program,  where  it  has 
been  substituted  in  the  schools 
for  another  plan,  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  noted,  has  resulted  in 
20%  to  200%  increases  in  collec¬ 
tions.  To  date,  485,520  young¬ 
sters  have  earned  certificates  of 
merit,  which  In  most  instances 
are  awarded  collection  of  1,000 


be  reported  fully  by  means  of 
statements  and  press  interviews 
in  each  country  visited.  He  said 
the  group  hopes  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  include  Moscow  on 
the  itinerary,  the  application  for 
visas  having  already  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Russian  authorities. 

In  three  months,  Mr.  Forrest 
said  he  and  his  companions,  who 
were  named  several  weeks  ago 
by  President  John  S.  Knight  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  an 
ASNE  resolution  on  world  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  expect  to  visit 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe  where 
the  Allies  are  in  control,  then 
proceed  to  Cairo.  Iran.  India, 
China.  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
South  Africa,  and  South  and 
Central  America. 


ASNE  FREE  PRESS  MISSION'S 
ITINERARY  GIRDLES  THE  GLOBE 


editor  a  publisher  for  Janaary  1945 


Newspaper  in  America 


Paper  Trooper 
Plan  Explained 

The  Paper  Trooper  program 
of  the  War  Production  Board, 
originated  by  the  newspapers’ 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign  and  recommended  by  them 
and  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  its  efficiency  and  its 
civic  character  building,  is  a 
simple  incentive  plan  modeled 
on  Army  promotions  and  offer¬ 
ing  membership  to  pupils  bring¬ 
ing  in  specified  quantities. 

The  usual  requirement  for  the 
title  “Paper  Trooper”  is  salvage 
of  100  pounds  of  paper,  with 
chevrons  and  increased  rank  to 
corporal,  sergeant,  etc.,  for  ad¬ 
ditional  100  to  1,000  pounds.  The 
certificate  of  merit  for  pupils 
usually  rewards  1,000  pounds. 

The  Paper  Trooper  emblems, 
chevrons  and  certificates  of 
merit  for  pupils  and  schools  are 
provided  free  as  earned  by  the 
executive  state  salvage  secretary 
of  the  WPB  in  each  state,  who 
also  furnishes  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  kit  books  and  suggestions. 


pounds  of  waste  paper  or  more. 

November  waste  paper  collec¬ 
tions  totaled  581,000  tons,  but 
consumption  amounted  to  588,- 
000  tons,  reducing  inventory  by 
about  8,000  tons  to  321,000  tons 
of  waste  paper  at  mills. 

Declaring  that  newspapers  will 
have  to  repeat  the  process  which 
proved  so  successful  before  in 
enlisting  woods  help,  Frank 
Block,  chairman  of  the  War  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  of  the  Pulp- 
wood  Consuming  Industries, 
noted  that  the  two  chief  prob¬ 
lems  in  getting  future  wood  are 
manpower,  trucks  and  tires. 

In  the  Northeast,  he  said,  the 
efforts  of  the  Newspaper  Pulp- 
wood  Committee,  the  Periodical 
Publishers  National  Committee 
and  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  plus  extensive  use  by 
the  mills  of  prisoners  of  war, 
had  boosted  receipts  of  market 
wood  (farmer  produced)  44% 
over  Nov.  1943  and  wood  from 
company  operations  28%.  ’They 
are  now  considering  a  plan  for 
Virginia  and  the  C^arolinas. 

The  first  six  months  of  1945, 
he  believes,  will  provide  the 
most  difficult  paper  situation  we 
have  ever  faced.  Since  mills  in 
the  U.  S.  consume  annually  about 
10,000,000  tons  of  pulp  and  7,- 
000,000  tons  of  wastepaper,  any 
serious  deficit  of  either  dislo¬ 
cates  the  whole  Industry,  he 
stated.  The  pulpwood  drop, 
therefore,  places  an  added  strain 
on  wastepaper  collections,  which 
have  already  zoomed  from  one- 
third  of  the  available  paper  nor¬ 
mal  in  peacetime  to  two-thirds 
and  in  1945.  owing  to  decrease  in 
available  paper,  must  reach  an 
even  higher  proportion. 
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European  Editors  Want 
Free  Press— J.  A.  Brogan 


EDITORS  of  the  liberated  Eu* 

ropean  countries  would  like  to 
have  an  absolutely  free  press 
but  will  need 
time  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  achieve 
it,  John  A.  Bro¬ 
gan,  Jr.,  foreign 
sales  manager  of 
King  Features 
Syndicate  and 
Intern  ational 
News  Service, 
believes. 

Just  returned 
from  Europe, 
where  he 
tramped  the 
front  -  line  mud 
with  our  armies  as  a  special 
war  correspondent  and  visited 
dozens  of  newspaper  editors  on 
a  voluntary  free  press  apostolate 
while  looking  over  the  post-war 
syndicate  problems,  he  foresees 
also: 

“American  features  and  Amer¬ 
ican  news  services  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  welcome  than 


Brogan 


and  their  rights  and  the  greatest 
bulwark  against  war,  to  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy  and  even 
talked  with  one  man  in  Ger¬ 
many  whose  name  can’t  be 
given.  Brogan’s  radio  address 
from  London  on  the  subject  was 
broadcast  in  five  languages. 

Of  those  he  talked  to  “all  were 
anxious  to  follow  the  free  press 
example  set  by  standards  in  the 
United  States,  but  unfortunately 
at  the  moment  most  of  the  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  liberated  sec¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  particularly 
Italy  and  France,  are  organs  of 
political  parties,  and  while  all 
the  editors  I  talked  to  were 
enthusiastic  about  having  an  ab¬ 
solutely  free  press  like  America, 
all  of  them  sensed  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  political  parties  sup¬ 
porting  them." 

By  way  of  illustration,  Mr. 
Brogan  mentioned  an  editor  in 
Rome  who  said  he  wanted  a 
“great,  fine  paper  like  Amer¬ 
ican"  and  claimed  he  was  pub¬ 
lishing  one.  When  Mr.  Brogan 


"I  think  that  the  interest  in 
America  and  American  news 
will  be  greater  for  the  part 
that  America  has  played  in 
this  war,”  Mr.  Brogan  said. 
“We  mustn’t  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  in  Europe  today  end 
from  them  the  Europeans  are 
learning  a  great  deal  about 
American  affairs.  Many  of  the 
boys  are  marrying  into  these 
families.” 

’The  KFS  Paris  office  opened 
officially  at  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  announced,  adding  that 
it  can  do  little  while  newsprint 
remains  so  critically  short  that 
newspapers  of  Belgium,  France 
and  Italy  publish  only  two  stan¬ 
dard  size  pages,  the  British  only 
four.  Yet  so  important  does  the 
London  Mirror  consider  comics, 
he  noted,  that  it  devotes  one  and 
a  half  of  its  daily  eight  tabloid 
pages  to  them. 

Questioned  as  to  future  KFS 
and  INS  plans  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Brogan  laughed  and  answered. 
“I  begin  to  feel  I  was  like  the 
pious  pilgrim  to  Rome  who  went 
to  look  but  not  to  pray.  I  went 
to  have  a  look  and  had  a  good 
look.” 

Mr.  Brogan  paid  tribute  to 
the  war  correspondents  “who 


ever  there but  when  T  enn’t  called  to  his  attention  the  con-  are  keeping  newspaper  readers 

.  wnen  cam  ^pjcuouj  absence  of  notes,  items  '  - -> 

and  news  pieces  about  other 
political  parties — “and  there  are 
many  in  Italy,  as  in  France” — 

_ _  w  1  j  editor  replied  simply,  “Oh. 

those  Other  parties  are  the  op¬ 
to  avoid  political  interference  _ 


tell,”  certainly  “months  after 
the  war.” 

Obstructing  a  truly  free  press 
are,  not  the  governments,  which 


political  interference 
with  the  multiplicity  of  news¬ 
papers,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  but  the  political  parties 
and  the  newspaper  tradition  of 
support  each  to  its  own  party. 
He  said,  “editors  will  have  to 
acquire  gradually  the  independ¬ 
ent  viewpoint,  but  readers  may 
help  as  they  are  demanding 
journals  that  give  all  sides  to 
political  questions  and  register¬ 
ing  their  preference,  insofar  as 
newsprint  supplies  allow,  in  in¬ 
creased  circulation. 

“I  believe,”  he  added,  “that 
in  the  next  six  months  many 
of  these  politically  -  controlled 
newspapers  will  disappear  in 
Europe.” 

Also  hopeful  is  the  projected 
visit  to  this  country  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Information 
Henri  Teitgen,  who  hopes  to 
study  the  American  press  this 
spring.  Mr.  Brogan  announced. 

Mr.  Brogan  carried  the  “gos¬ 
pel  of  the  absolutely  free  press,” 
as  the  best  protection  of  peoples 


DEPARTMENTS 


position  parties  and  this  news¬ 
paper  is  supporting  but  one 
party.” 


fully  informed  of  what’s  going 
on  subject  to  censorship  regula¬ 
tions”  and  despite  risk  of  life: 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  public 
relations  departments  whose 
personnel  “are  doing  a  grand 
job  .  .  .  very  cooperative  and 
helpful  within  military  limita¬ 
tions  .  .  .  back  of  the  lines  and 
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MILTON  CANIFF  will  leave  the 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  and  his  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates” 
t  o  create  h  i  s 
own  adventure 
strip  under  con- 
tract  with 
Marshall  Field 
and  Field  En¬ 
terprises  two 
years  from  last 
October,  when 
he  rounds  out 
an  even  dozen 
years  with  CT- 
NYNS. 

The  contract 
for  five  years 
with  options,  will  not  only  boost 
the  cartoonist’s  healthy  annual 
income,  but  more  importantly 
will  realize  Milt  Caniffis  ambi¬ 
tion  to  own  his  own  strip.  Rights 
to  “Terry,”  in  accordance  with 
CT-NYNS  policy,  will  remain 
with  the  syndicate. 

“I’m  a  lame  duck,”  commented 
Caniff  wryly.  (Once  before  in 
1934  he  had  to  leave  behind  a 
strip,  “Dickie  Dare,”  that  he  had 
created  for  Associated  Press.) 
“I^at  makes  me  anxious  to  do 
the  best  job  I  can  on  ‘Terry.’  ” 
But  what  the  new  strip  will  be 
like  he  is  nowhere  near  ready  to 
plan. 

’The  contract,  effective  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1946,  is  “in  line,”  Marshall 
Field  announced,  “with  our  plans 


for  post-war  expansion  of  the 
Chicago  Sun.  We  shall  give  our 
readers  the  top  comic  and  ad¬ 
venture  strips,  along  with  the 
best  in  news,  features  and  ad¬ 
ventures.” 

Both  Caniff  and  his  present 
syndicate  denied  emphatically 
the  rumor  that  political  pressure 
had  impelled  the  move. 

“’The  syndicate  has  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  Influence  the  content 
of  the  strip,”  declared  Caniff, 
adding  that  he  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  syndicate’s 
attitude. 

The  Chicago  Sun  just  has  a 
different  policy  on  strip  owner¬ 
ship,  Caniff  commented,  'adding 
“I’m  very  interested  in  writing 
as  well  as  drawing.  I  retain 
motion  pictiu-e  and  radio  rights, 
etc.” 

Caniff,  a  veteran  at  37  of  syn¬ 
dicate  art,  is  the  son  of  a  Hills¬ 
boro  (O.)  Press-Gazette  press¬ 
man  and  studied  art  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  Landon 
cartooning  school  before  free¬ 
lancing  that  led  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  AP. 

Asked  to  create  a  strip  for  the 
whole  family  for  CT-NYNS,  he 
started  “Terry,”  which  in  every 
readership  survey  in  which  it  is 
included  grabs  a  top  spot.  He 
also  created  “Male  Call,”  ex¬ 
clusively  for  service  papers  and 
enormously  popular  among  the 
men  in  uniform. 


in  the  front  lines  .  .  .  under  the 
direction  of  the  very  capable 
and  sympathetic  Gen.  AUen"; 
and  to  the  French  underground 
press,  “among  the  bravest  and 
boldest  of  the  people  of  the 
underground.” 

These  papers,  he  commented, 
came  out  in  various  formats  and 
sizes,  some  regularly,  some  once 
in  a  while,  many  printed  rl^t 
under  the  noses  of  the  German 
invaders.  He  cited  the  story 
worth  retelling  of  the  trucks 
that  drove  up  in  Lyons  and 
confiscated  the  edition  of  the  col¬ 
laborationist  Nouvelliste  about 
15  minutes  after  it  had  been  put 
on  sale,  replacing  it  with  an 
edition  supposed  to  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Nazis.  About 
an  hour  later  the  Nazis  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  new  i 
edition,  by  then,  sold  to  thou-i 
sands,  was  a  product  of  the  i 
undergroimd  containing  news  I 
of  German  defeats  and  outrages.  { 

B 

Pearson  Column  Draws 
State  Department  Ire 

Washington,  Jan.  4 — State 
Secretary  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  said  today  publication  by 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  British 
ambassador  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  regarding  the  feeding 
of  Italian  people  was  “in  the 
highest  degree  regrettable”  and 
inquiry  will  be  made.  , 

Pearson  promptly  replied,  i 
“Lord  Halifax  and  Secretary  ! 
Stettinius  appear  to  question  my  ' 
right  to  obtain  and  comment 
upon  public  documents  affecting 
the  lives  of  millions.  However, 
they  fail  to  explain  how  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ambassador  happened  to 
have  copies  of  my  column  two 
days  in  advance  of  publication.” 
a 

Honors  Civic  Leader 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  Jan.  2 — ^The 
Laramie  Republican-Boomerang, 
founded  63  years  ago  by  famed 
Humorist  Bill  Nye,  inaugurated 
this  week  a  program  of  awarding 
a  trophy  each  year  for  “Distin¬ 
guished  Community  Service.” 
’Hie  Laramie  Lions  club  has 
joined  with  the  newspaper  and 
the  award  this  year  was  made 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Recipient  was  John 
A.  Stevenson.  Wyoming  rancher 
for  50  years,  who  has  made  a 
full-time  job,  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
county  draft  board.  ’The  newspa¬ 
per  is  having  a  plaque  fashioned, 
to  be  hung  in  a  public  building, 
on  which  will  be  engraved  the 
name  of  the  winner  each  year. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  12-13  — Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Wich- 
ita. 

Jan.  14 — Arizona  members 
of  the  Associated  Press,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Adams,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  14-15 — Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  15-16— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Mge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Newsmen  Do  Great  Job 
Covering  Train  Wreck 

Traditional  Ingenuity  Turned  On 
Problems  of  Handling  Difficult  Story 


KEWSPAPERS  and  wire  services 

turned  in  a  dramatic  job  of 
news  coverage  this  week  on  the 
smuh-up  near  Ogden,  Utah,  of  a 
Southern  Pacific  mail  express 
with  the  cross-country  flyer,  the 
Pacific  Limited. 

Occurring  in  the  isolated 
marshlands  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  in  a  spot  most  difificult  for 
newsmen  to  reach,  the  pre-dawn 
wreck  which  took  the  lives  of 
a  hundred  persons  presented 
problems  of  news  handling 
which  were  solved  with  tradi¬ 
tional  reportorial  ingenuity. 

C^rtered  planes,  borrowed 
motor  scooters,  seven-mile  treks 
through  the  snow,  special  wires, 
a  temporary  newsroom  in  the 
Ogden  railroad  station,  played  a 
part  in  the  coverage. 

With  pardonable  pride  in  a 
workmanlike  job  of  handling, 
the  three  major  wire  services 
reported  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
details  of  their  coverage  which 
in  a  few  instances  seem  to  make 
contradictory  claims  but  which 
constitute  a  colorful  and  enlight¬ 
ening  account  of  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  operate  on  a 
big  story.  Their  statements,  as 
submitt^,  follow  herewith. 
(Elsewhere  on  this  page  Glen 
W.  Perrins,  managing  ^itor  of 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner, 
tells  how  his  paper  moved  in  on 
the  disaster. ) 

International  News  Service 
Jennings  Phillips,  Jr.,  INS 
chief  at  Salt  Lake  City,  set  up 
an  INS  newsroom  in  the  Ogden 
Union  Station,  kept  a  wire  open 
to  Denver  where  Harold  Heroux, 
regional  managing  editor,  di¬ 
rected  coverage.  Phillips  got  a 
break  on  a  dramatic  yarn  when 
tear-stained  Harvey  Porter 
asked  to  use  his  station  news¬ 
room  phone.  Porter  disclosed 
this  his  brother,  Leroy  Porter, 
and  five  other  family  members 
were  wiped  out — an  INS  ex¬ 
clusive  confirmed  24  hours  later. 

Phillips  got  jump  over  the  op¬ 
position,  including  those  who 
went  to  the  scene  on  motor 
scooters  because  those  at  scene 
had  no  way  of  getting  back  their 
material  till  many  hours  later. 
While  Phillips  grabbed  eye-wit¬ 
ness  stories  first  from  those  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  rescue  train,  Phil¬ 
lips  broke  an  exclusive  that  a 
possible  heart  attack  of  Engineer 
James  McDonald  might  be  key 
to  cause  of  wreck,  that  a  family 
of  six  had  been  wiped  out,  and 
a  dramatic  eye-witness  story 
from  Dr.  L.  S.  Sycamore,  first 
doctor  at  scene. 

He  kept  far  ahead  of  the  list 
of  identified  dead  through  the 
excellent  help  of  his  No.  1  as¬ 
sistant,  Betty  Bradley,  who  kept 
watch  on  undertaking  parlors, 
etc.,  plus  the  fact  he  had  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  entire 
Porter  family. 

Phillips,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  enlisted 
the  aid  of  his  personal  friends. 


Police  Chief  T.  R.  Johnson  of 
Ogden  (who  is  an  ex-reporter), 
Capt.  Irving  Eels  of  the  air  serv¬ 
ice  command  (who  was  first  to 
fly  over  the  wreck)  and  Maj. 
John  Moran,  security  officer  who 
visited  the  scene. 

Each  popped  into  Phillips' 
quickly  set  up  newsroom  with 
vivid  details.  At  Phillip’s  re¬ 
quest,  Eels,  from  the  air,  shot 
the  first  pictures,  which  were 
given  to  Phillips  for  INP  and 
later  distributed  to  others  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Army  policy. 

United  Press 

How  United  Press  covered  the 
wreck  with  one  staff  member  out 
with  illness  and  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  considerable  time 
unreachable  was  told  by  Carl 
Welti,  U.P.  manager  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

To  Mel  Jennings,  a  veteran  of 
eight  years’  reporting,  and  to 
John  Hess,  comparative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  U.P.  bureau,  Welti 
gave  chief  credit  for  both  a  bal¬ 
anced  and  fast  stoir  of  the  main 
facts  and  the  scoring  of  several 
news  beats  on  the  catastrophe. 

Within  minutes  after  the  first 
word  of  the  wreck  was  flashed 
from  San  Francisco.  Welti  had 
both  Jennings  and  Hess  on  the 
way  to  Ogden,  45  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  At  the  same  time  the 
bureau  manager  sought  to  reach 
Dorothy  Porter,  U.P.  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Ogden,  but  she  was  not  at 
home.  But  by  the  time  Jennings 
and  Hess  had  arrived  in  Ogden 
they  found  Miss  Porter  very 
much  on  the  job,  in  a  hospital 
train  en  route  to  the  scene. 

Though  eager  to  rush  to  Ogden 
Welti  remained  with  one  of  his 
assistants.  Bill  Smiley,  in  the 
bureau  offices.  It  was  there  that 
Smiley,  phoning  every  conceiv¬ 
able  news  source,  turned  up  the 
first  eye-witness  report. 

In  talking  to  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  at  Hill  Field,  Smiley 
learned  that  a  pilot  had  just 
landed  after  a  flight  over  the 
scene  and  that  he  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  tell  his  stopf.  Within 
minutes  the  exclusive  account 
was  on  the  U.P.  wire. 

In  the  meantime,  Mel  Jennings 
and  his  brother  Everett,  recruit¬ 
ed  to  help  him  and  Hess,  were 
getting  the  on-the-spot  news. 
Among  the  three,  they  got  a 
graphic  description  of  the  carn¬ 
age  from  Dr.  L.  S.  Sycamore, 
returning  aboard  the  first  hos¬ 
pital  train;  the  name  of  the  dead 
engineer  of  the  second  train 
section,  James  McDonald;  details 
of  how  one  entire  family  was 
wiped  out  in  the  crash;  the  first 
statement  from  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  official;  and  the  first  list  of 
casualties. 

It  was  Hess  who  got  the  list. 
While  waiting  in  a  corridor  of 
the  station,  he  saw  an  official 
dash  out  with  a  sheaf  of  papers 
in  his  hand. 

“What’s  up?”  Hess  called  after 
him. 


’’Got  some  casualties,”  the 
official  replied,  "but  you’ll  all 
get  them  at  once.”  Hess  and  an¬ 
other  reporter  present,  however, 
persuad^  the  man  to  release  the 
names  then  and  there,  except 
those  of  service  men. 

The  Associated  Press  took  to 
the  air  to  get  outstanding  photo 
coverage  of  the  wreck. 

Prevented  from  reaching  the 
scene  by  automobile  because  of 
salt  marshes,  AP’s  Salt  Lake  City 
bureau  chief,  Loudon  Kelly, 
managed  to  charter  a  private 
plane  and  a  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher  to  make  the  first  shots  of 
the  collision  of  the  two  sections. 
The  first  pictures  were  trans¬ 
mitted  via  Wirephoto  Sunday 
afternoon,  several  hours  ahead 
of  the  opposition. 

Kelly  got  first  word  of  the 


OGDEN,  Utah,  Jan.  3 — The  value 

of  newspaper  organization,  with 
departments  clicking  smoothly 
yet  humming  with  activity,  was 
evidenced  at  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  when  the  Pacific 
Limited  disaster  occurred  Dec. 
31  at  Bagley,  17  miles  west  of 
Ogden  on  rocky  “fill”  over  Great 
Salt  Lake — a  desolate  spot,  in¬ 
accessible  to  motor  cars. 

Editorial  and  reportorial  in¬ 
genuity  of  workers  on  a  news¬ 
paper  of  22,000  circulation  was  in 
evidence.  Isolation  of  the  wreck 
scene  would  have  kept  rescuers 
away  for  hours,  but  two  report¬ 
ers,  Cluster  Nilsson  and  L.  V. 
M  c  N  e  i  1 1  y  ,  commandeered  a 
motor  scooter  and  putt-putted 
up  the  track.  McNeilly  taking 
the  first  photos  of  the  wreck. 
Two  less  fortunate  ones  drove 
motor  cars  until  they  stuck  in 
snow  and  mire  and  then  trudged 
seven  miles  to  get  stories. 

When  the  “flash”  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  came  before  dawn,  the 
Standard-Examiner  staff  went  to 
work,  from  Publisher  A.  L. 
Glasmann  down  to  the  office  boy. 

Glasmann  helped  in  answering 
phone  calls  and  handling  .special 
wires,  and  despite  the  holiday 
season,  the  entire  reportorial 
staff  and  some  advertising  and 
circulation  hands  were  on  deck, 
along  with  a  switchboard  girl 
and  other  assistants. 

General  Manager  Leonard 
G.  Diehl,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
transportation  committee  on  both 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  had  his 
hands  full  directing  mobilization 
of  ambulances,  and  his  wife,  who 
is  head  of  nurses’  aides,  directed 
assignments  at  Hospitals  and 
other  places  of  emergency. 

Not  only  the  entire  town  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  newspaper 
group,  but  also  the  Associated 
Press,  other  newspapers  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  civilian  and  military 
groups  called  on  the  Standard- 
Examiner  for  information.  Phone 
calls  came  from  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 
Reno,  and  all  parts  of  the  na- 


wreck  from  a  railroader  friend 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  short 
time  later  had  the  word  of  the 
Ogden  sheriff  that  "40  to  50  were 
kilied,  100  injured.”  With  the 
Salt  Lake  City  bureau  off  the 
trunk  wires  at  the  time.  Kelly 
telephoned  bulletins  to  San 
Francisco  for  relay,  then  drove 
to  Ogden  with  the  bureau’s  cam¬ 
era  equipment  and  Traffic  Bu¬ 
reau  Chief  Rulon  Pusey,  who  di¬ 
rected  photo  coverage. 

Every  member  of  the  Salt 
Lake  AP  staff  got  into  action  on 
the  story,  operating  by  remote 
control  at  Ogden,  22  miles  from 
the  wreck,  because  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem.  In  addition 
to  staff  stories,  the  AP  trans- 
mitt^  several  sidebars,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Salt  Lake  member, 
the  Tribune. 


tion.  Anxious  relatives  asked 
about  casualties. 

Newspaper  office  pressure  was 
relieved  finally  by  Station  KLO, 
set  up  at  the  scene,  flashing  five- 
minute  bulletins.  Glasmann  owns 
the  station,  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  George  Morgan  is  a  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Standard-Examiner,  so  newspa¬ 
per-radio  cooperation  was  ideaL 

Newspaper  staffers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  flew  in  chartered 
planes  and  “buzzed”  low  over 
the  accident  scene  shortly  after 
daylight,  getting  aerial  photos. 
Public  relations  men  from  mili¬ 
tary  installations  also  covered 
the  accident  from  the  air  and 
“on  the  spot.” 

Within  30  minutes  after  the 
disaster  was  reported,  250  civil¬ 
ians  reported  for  duty  at  the  Red 
Cross  and  30  ambulances,  numer¬ 
ous  private  trucks,  vans  and  a 
full  caravan  of  personal  cars 
were  assembled — thanks  to  news¬ 
paper  workers  and  others — and 
all  was  in  readiness  for  hospital 
trains  two  hours  before  the  first 
relief  train  arrived. 

From  editorial  offices,  Glas¬ 
mann  and  Managing  Editor  Glen 
W.  Perrins  directed  the  staff, 
staying  on  the  job  from  dawn 
until  late  at  night.  On  the  early, 
first  relief  train  leaving  Ogden 
were  Reporters  Dorothy  Porter 
and  Roberta  Cartwright,  and 
Photographers  Douglas  Hooper 
and  Julian  Stephens  of  the 
Standard-Examiner  and  Alfred 
Gladwell  of  Salt  Lake  City  Dese¬ 
ret  News. 

Executive  Editor  Darrell  J. 
Greenwell  was  at  Union  Station 
with  Keith  Barrette,  reporter. 
The  staff  cleared  through  City 
Editor  James  E.  O’Connor  and 
Perrins  in  the  news  room.  Per¬ 
rins  was  in  constant  touch  with 
Otis  Pusey,  AP  wire  man.  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune-Tele¬ 
gram  photographers  on  the  job 
included  Junius  Neilson.  Brandt 
Gray,  J.  E.  England.  George  O. 
Bettridge,  Don  Kuhre  and  L.  V. 
McNeely. 


Utah  Dail'7  Runs 
Town  After  Disaster 

By  Glen  W.  Perrins 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Briton  Looks  at  U.  S. 
Ads,  Finds  Them  Good 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lo^er 


THE  CHANCE  to  see  American  earns  some  well-deserved  praise 
advertising  as  a  Britisher  sees  from  Mr.  Balch,  who  generously 


VEY  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  they 

-  actually  are.  Despite  America’s 

reputation  for  speed  and  even 
impatience,  it  is  our  advertising, 
■  rather  than  British,  according  to 

_  Mr.  Balch,  which  utilizes  long 

copy  with  frequency,  and  he 
questions,  “Why  do  British  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  fawn  on  American 
technique  always  turn  down  long 
copy?” 

„  ,,  ,  .  Still  on  the  subject  of  copy, 

the  writer  suggests  to  the  Bu- 


auvciwsiiiK  ds  a  DiiiiMier  sees  iroiii  air.  oaieii,  wno  generously  r  Advertisintf  that  it  would 

wTS  tahefptufi 

W.  R.  Balch  reviewed  the  Bu-  land  has  been  at  war  much  the  Blue  Book  contained  re- 
reau  of  Advertising’s  1944  Blue  longer  than  the  United  States 

Book  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  14,  ’44.  p.  17)  and*  therefore,  has  had  greater  ?rmake  las^readS^ 

in  the  Dec.  14  issue  of  Adver-  opportunity  to  discover  both  the  Z  ^  oossible  We  aeree  fhat 
«»«r»  Weekly,  called  the  “organ  contributions  ad verti^sing  can  Jould  be  vafiabl^,  especial 

make  to  the  war  effort  and  the  ^opy  received  exception- 

ally  high^readership.  and  pos- 


of  British  advertising.”  make  to  the  war  effort  and  the 

’That  book  we  regard  not  only  "aost  effective  ways  in  whicl 
as  a  fine  historical  record  of  the  'hey  can  be  made,  U.  S.  adver 


line  in  somriines  has  best^  something  the  Bu¬ 
rikin’s  **  "  bested  ^.jj  consj^er  when  the 

riuin  paper  shortage  is  not  as  severe 

Ss'it  i,  tod.;  _ 


best  of  American  newspaper  ad-  tising  in  some  lines  has  bested 
vertising  but  also  as  an  excel-  Britain’s. 

lent  guide  for  the  improvement  He  particularly  named  a  cain- 
of  additional  advertising.  It  is  P*'*"  by  the  Casco  Co.  which 


especially  interesting,  therefore,  resulted  in  absenteeism  drop- 


Certainly  this  Britisher  has  se¬ 
lected  for  praise  what  we  feel 


to  discover  that  an  Englishman,  ping  from  eight  to  two  per  cent  qualities 

studying  the  book  from  his  own  bf  our  American  advertising  and 

o'  course-  his  readers  see  fit  to  follow  his 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  type  ’'ObJJ^'.  turnover  decreased.  suggestions  for  emulation,  we 

of  advertis  ng  which  would  ap-  ^  hope  they  meet  with  the  same 

peal  to  his  own  countrymen,  vertising  of  which  niost  British  ^ur  advertisers 

finds  little  to  criticize  and  much  industrialists  have  either  made  .  attained  American  adver- 
which  he  feels  Britoin  would  do  tisers.  on  the  other  hand,  would 

well  to  emulate.  hnd  many  of  their  readers  wel- 

•Old  Gong’  Going?  v^rv  k  coming  a  touch  of  British  reserve 


well  to  emulate. 

*01d  Gong'  Going? 


results  very  much 


Comments  Mr.  Balch:  “What  “o**  dignity  modifying  some  of 

we  British  would  call  the  ‘old  The  Englishman  also  pointed  nuhlto 

gang  of  American  advertising  out  that  though  excepting  of  •uuch  as  the  English  public 

have  so  little  representation  in  course,  the  larfer  space  and*  bet-  ,^?erest  "trTatmTn®  °!n°“t^ 
this  volume  that  one  wonders  if  ter  naner  .still  available  in  Amer-  ^ 


inis  volume  tnat  one  wonders  if  ter  paper  still  available  in  Amer- 
the  African  public  is  growing  ica,  British  and  American  ad- 
UP-  .0*0  Rang,  ’  according  vertising  approaches  to  official 

to  the  writer,  is  typified  by  campaigns  are  quite  similar, 
over-dramatiz^  human-interest  there  is  one  important  excep- 
pictures  and  by  such  copy  as  tion. 

“She  bl^ed  anoth^  woman  for  “American  railway  and  trans- 
her  husband  s  indifference  .  .  .  nort  comnanie.s  are  exolanatorv 


vertising  copy. 

■ 

Ads  in  Negro  Press 
Plug  Merchant  Marine 

At  the  suggestion  of  Inter- 


bi^ea  anotn^  woman  for  “American  railway  and  trans-  At  the  suggestion  of  Inter- 
her  husband  s  inmfference  .  .  .  port  companies  are  explanatory  state  United  Newspapers,  pub- 
h  really  her  own  fault,  and  human.”  he  writes.  “They  lishers’  representatives  for  Ne: 

‘  1.  1  have  successfully  avoided  the  gro  newspapers,  the  National 


It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Balch  British  method  of  talking  to  the  Distillers  Co.  is  launching  an 
beliv.  es  such  advertising  to  be  public  as  if  it  were  a  naughty,  advertising  campaign  in  the 


the  result  of  a  juvenile-minded  ignorant  and  ungrateful 
public’s  demand  rather  than  ot  pup.” 
inisguided  thinking  on  the  part  Favor*  Humanizing 

of  advertising  men  and  women  n  ,  a  j  _  .i.  .u 

who  still  believe  the  average  .  finds  praiseworthy  .he 

menklitv  is  la  human  type  of  advertising 


ignorant  and  ungrateful  little  Negro  press,  emphasizing  the 


critical  need  of  the  U.  S.  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  for  recruits. 

Support  of  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  drive  was  urged  a  few 


mentality  is  aged  12.  Oddly  "oman  type  oi  aaverusmg  em-  rine  arive  was  urgea  a  lew 
enoueh  the  latter  rather  than  P'oyed  by  American  insurance  weeks  ago  by  the  War  Adver¬ 
se  former  view  has  beSi  largely  companies  and  compares  unfa-  tising  Council  when  it  released 
taken  by  American  advertising  the  promotion  a  guide  showing  the  various 

lenHerc  themsoivec  done  by  British  companies  which  ways  in  which  advertisers  could 

While  chean  sensationa’  ad-  '®''or  copy  detailing  the  so-  cooperate.  The  National  Dls- 

vorticintf  ic  r>n  tha  In  *vin  many-pounds  assets  they  have  tillers  Campaign  carries  only  the 

Arm-,  addition  .0 

has  bv  no  means  disanneareH  and  out  annually.  the  recruitment  copy. 

Another  interesting  comnari-  Lawrence  Fertig^.  and  Lloyd, 
son  is  provided  by  two  situations  Chester  &  Dillingham  prepared 


there  is  a  irreat  deal  more  nt  It  /\iioiner  iiiieiesiing  cuiiiuaii-  Liawicu 
thM  any  “flTganf’  rTore^  son  is  provided  by  two  situations  Chester  1 
tion  in  toe  bIuI  B^k  would  in-  which  one  might  off-hand  assume  the  copy, 
dicate.  What  toe  fact  that  there  - 

is  little  in  the  book  does  indicate  ^ ^  # 

is  that  it  is  not.  in  large  part.  |  ra  irkrM  a  n  n  A  ra  ¥a 
making  a  wartime  contribution  C/tru./f'  ^ 

and  that  few  such  campaigns 
have  been  highly  resultful. 

’The  campaigns  discussed  in  Promotion  f.  *P  ' 

the  Blue  Book  are,  after  all.  se-  AS  ONE  OF  THE  first  steps  tion  and 
lected  because  they  successfully  toward  full-scale  post-war  pro-  ??®oium  i 


J[  ^^^ccountd 


Tea  Promotion 


strip  as  the  method  of  presenta- 


the  Blue  Book  are,  after  all.  se-  AS  ONE  OF  THE  first  steps  tion  and  the  newspaper  as  the 
lected  because  they  successfully  toward  full-scale  post-war  pro-  [^edium  bwause:  comics  receive 
attained  their  objectives  and  be-  motion  of  tea  in  the  United  widest  readership  by  men, 
cause  they  have  in  some  one  or  States  the  Tea  Bureau  will  clnldren,  according 

more  ways  fitted  into  a  wartime  launch  shortly  a  campaign  in  21  Gallup  poll  figures;  comics  at- 
role.  A  splendid  goal  towai^  newspapers  in  20  cities  through-  tr^t  youth,  and,  since  most  foM 
which  all  advertising  could  ad-  out  the  country.  A  series  of  [If formed  early  in  life, 
vantageously  strive  would  be  a  seven  colored  comic  strips  ap-  Bureau  wishes  to  con- 

degree  of  excellence  so  high  that  pearing  between  Feb.  25  and  tact  the  young  people  in  particu- 
the  Blue  Book  campaigns  would  Aug.  19  show  returned  service  1®**^  newspapers  provide  the 
be  fairly  representative  of  ad-  men,  many  of  whom  fought  in  greatest  amount  of  circulation  at 
vertising  as  a  whole  not  just  of  tea  drinking  countries  and  be-  lowest  nulline  rate,  it  was 


the  best  advertising. 


came  accustomed  to  drinking  tea, 


But  if  all  advertising  is  not  asking  for  tea  back  home.  The 
high  caliber,  much  of  it  is  and  Tea  Bureau  selected  the  comic 


pointed  out.  Earl  Newsom  &  Co., 
is  handling  the  account. 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Sell  More 
Retail  Ads«  Aim 
Of  Newsletter 

“Meyer  Both  Reports  to  News¬ 
papers,”  a  weekly  newsletter 
from  the  firm  which  provides 
mats  and  other  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  for  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers,  reaches  subscribers 
in  new  format,  from  a  new  home 
and  with  a  new  editorial  slant 
with  the  Jan.  1  issue  mailed  this 
week. 

The  letter,  now  published 
from  the  company’s  New  York 
office,  is  successor  to  one  of  the 
same  name  which  has  been 
handled  for  about  two  years  by 
the  Chicago  office.  In  its  new 
version  it  will  strive,  according 
to  Meyer  Both,  to  provide  news¬ 
paper  space  salesmen  with  idea 
ammunition  for  selling  re¬ 
tailers  and  to  keep  the  sales¬ 
men  informed  of  developments 
throughout  the  field,  which  in 
turn  may  help  them  create  new 
advertising. 

Merchandise  trends,  item  suc¬ 
cesses,  government  regulations, 
reusable  ideas  from  other  stores 
and  valuable  facts  and  news  per¬ 
taining  to  retailing  are  among 
the  things  summarized  in  the 
initial  issue. 

Two  regular  inserts  will  be  a 
market  letter  and  a  monthly 
promotion  calendar,  while  re¬ 
productions  of  ads  and  special 
surveys  will  be  included  fre¬ 
quently.  ’Typical  is  a  spot  tele¬ 
phone  survey  of  major  retailers 
which  indicates  the  trend  re¬ 
garding  January  promotions,  for 
example  that  89%  of  retailers 
will  conduct  White  Goods  Events, 
though  few  will  call  them 
“sales”  and  though  there  will  be 
few  “bargains”  because  of  the 
severe  shortage  in  staples. 

Another  feature  of  the  Jan.  1 
edition  is  a  merchandise  pro¬ 
motion  check  list  showing  the 
best  promotional  items  in  all  ap¬ 
parel  categories  and  the  best 
selling  prices  for  each  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1944. 

■ 

Rations  Ads 

’The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  ra¬ 
tioned  advertising  for  four  days 
last  week  to  save  newsprint.  The 
Times  announced  that  “in  order 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  it 
has  enjoyed  in  the  presentation 
of  local  and  world  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  it  was  accepting  only  the 
minimum  quantity  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  has  been  running  in  its 
Saturday  editions  for  toe  past 
nine  months.”  ’The  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Times  have  been 
limited  to  12  pages. 

■ 

Good  Neighbor  Ad 

Signed  merely  “A  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor."  a  full-page  advertisement 
expressing  the  hope  for  con¬ 
tinued  friendly  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  ap¬ 
peared  New  Year’s  Day  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City  newspapers,  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  dispatch  reported.  A 
number  of  American  and  Mexi¬ 
can  officials,  including  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho,  were  com¬ 
mended. 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


YOUITNOSE  KNOWS  ...  or  does  it,  that  in  1943  women  spent  $65 
millions  for  perfumes  and  toilet  waters  alone.  Also  that  in  1942 
they  purchased  120  million  lipsticks  and  even  more  in  ’43  and  ’44. 
Copy  angle  could  be  “If  you  are  an  average  woman  you  .spend 
$2.37  a  month  on  cosmetics!’’  Other  figures  to  help  prepare  the 
copy:  48%  of  the  women  buying  perfumes  were  influencsd  by  the 
scent.  45%,  by  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  bottle  and  only  7% 
by  the  price! 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  oi  Advertisin9.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE!  .  , .  Comes  again  the  old  question,  whether 
a  newspaper  can  reject  advertising,  even  when  offered  by  the 
Government.  Latest  is  a  case  in  Indiana  where  advertising  space 
was  asked  to  announce  disposal  of  surplus  war  goods.  The  paper 
had  a  policy  against  such  advertising  and  refused  it.  The  person 
submitting  the  ad  then  claimed  he  was  representing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  threatened  to  take  the  matter  to  Washington. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  a  recent 
bulletin,  reprinting  one  originating  with  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association  and  compiled  by  Wray  Fleming,  their  general  counsel, 
gives  this  lowdown.  It  may  pay  you  to  paste  it  in  your  hat! 

“While  a  newspaper  is  a  quasi-public  institution,  it  is  not  a  public 
utility,  even  though  it  is  the  only  newspaper  published  locally  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  be  a  monopoly.  Hence,  a  newspaper  is 
not  subject  to  any  order,  demand  or  directive  from  any  private 
individual  or  governmental  agency  as  to  what  it  will  or  will  not 
publish. 

The  bulletin  recalls  the  case  of  “Shuck  v.  Carroll  Daily  Herald, 
215  Iowa  1276.”  In  this  case  the  court  declared:  “As  a  newspaper 
is  a  strictly  private  enterprise,  the  publishers  thereof  have  a  right 
to  publish  whatever  advertisements  they  desire  and  to  refuse  to 
publish  whatever  advertisements  they  do  not  desire  to  publish!” 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  cases  which  hold  newspapers  do  not 
have  to  accept  legal  advertising,  the  bulletin  says  the  fact  that 
the  advertiser  might  be  a  governmental  agency  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  “Neither  the  government  nor  a  private  individual  may  force 
a  newspaper  to  publish  a  news  item,  and  the  mere  fact  that  its 
publication  is  paid  for  and  it  becomes  advertising  does  not  create 
any  authority  over  the  right  of  the  newspaper  to  refuse  the  copy.” 

The  SNPA  suggests  to  its  members  that  if  any  individual  de¬ 
mands  advertising  claiming  to  be  a  representative  of  the  federal 
government,  to  ask  for  his  credentials. 


GfilMANS  DUNE  YANKS 

ttl  aiDBBtfTBKI 


IT  TAKES  YARDAGE!  (“Cot¬ 
ton,  Cotton!”,  Nov.  25),  .  .  . 
One  reason  says  the  trade  why 
pajamas  are  scarce,  is  that  it 
takes  50  yards  of  goods  to  make 
a  dozen.  Shirts  take  only  30 
yards  per  dozen,  so  shirt  out¬ 
put  is  preferred.  There  is  a 
close  ceiling  price  on  pajamas 
also!  Shorts,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  take  12  yards  the  dozen. 


NEED  ANY  INFLATION 
COPY?  .  .  .  Nation’s  Business 
reported  in  May,  1920,  that 
some  stockings  were  selling  for 
$250  a  pair;  fur  coats  at  $30,000, 
cotton  dresses  made  at  a  cost 
of  $10  selling  at  $90.  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  could  be  had  at  $85  a 
dozen.  By  July  it  was  all  over! 


Wholesale  liquor  firm  tied  up 
news  heodlines  with  war  bond 
appeal  in  this  ad  prepared  by 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star. 


FOR  INSURANCE  TOO!  .  .  ,  The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  says 
women  are  buying  83%  more  insurance  than  in  1942.  They  now 
account  for  35  Vo  of  all  ordinary  insurance  sales,  compared  to  25% 
in  1942.  (See  “Insurance,”  Oct.  21,  for  some  statistics.)  Like  men’s 
store  ads  addressed  to  women,  a  series  on  insurance  slanted  entirely 
to  women  would  have  an  unusual  and  interesting  slant  for  your 
prospect. 


JANUARY  NOW  UP!  .  .  .  The  NRDGA  Calendar  says  this  month 
produces  6%  of  the  average  store’s  total  annual  sales.  Domes¬ 
tics,  sheetings,  etc.,  lead  with  15%  of  sales. 


MEN'S  AD  TO  WOMEN  .  .  .  (“Ladies  Day,”  Nov.  25)  .  .  .  The 
Scranton  Tribune  sends  along  one  of  a  series  of  messages  from 
a  men’s  clothing  store  addressed  to  women,  asking  for  comment. 
The  ad  was  good.  We’ve  never 
seen  a  men’s  store  ad  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  women  that  has 
not  pulled  handsomely.  This 
type,  of  course,  is  especially 
good  at  the  Christmas  season, 
but  why  not  more  of  this  kind 
at  any  old  time?  Women  you 
know  are  buying  for  the  men 
throughout  the  year  ...  60  to 
80%  of  men’s  underwear  being 
sold  to  the  women. 

In  this  connection  Bond 
CHothes  ran  a  good  one  for 
Christmas.  It  is  the  type  that 
can  be  used  at  any  time.  Hu¬ 
morous  to  an  extent  and  head¬ 
ed  .. ,  “Listen  dearie,  you  don’t 
know  my  husband!”  .  .  .  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  divided  into  four 
groups:  “Is  he  the  outdoor 
type?” — for  sweaters,  jackets,  sport  shirts  and  hats.  “Has  he  cham¬ 
pagne  tastes?” — for  neckwear,  gloves,  jewelry  sets,  etc.  “Does  he 
love  luxury?” — for  coats,  hats,  pajamas,  etc.  “Is  he  a  frozen 
turnip?” — for  gloves,  mufifiers,  robes,  etc. 

One  we  remember,  entirely  on  men’s  suits,  pulled  like  an  out¬ 
door  fireplace!  The  thought  was  stressed  that  more  than  likely  the 
sales  help  could  select  the  very  suit  he  desired  .  .  .  but,  it  could  be 
purchased  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  exchanged, 
altered,  value  given  in  other  merchandise  or  be  returned. 


HEADED  RIGHT!  .  .  .  “Your  Foot  Is  As  Individual  As  Your 
Fingerprint!”  (shoes).  .  .  .  “If  They  ‘Haven’t  a  ’Thing  to  Wear!’  ” 
(baby  goods).  .  .  .  “Fabulous  Fronts!”  (aprons).  .  .  .  “Fit  to  Be 
Tied!”  (neckwear  or  aprons).  .  .  ,  “Bedside  Manor!”  (for  those 
confined). 


Humorous  illustration  at  top  of 
Bond  Clothes  copy. 
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We  Don’t  Like  Chinese 
News— Neither  Do  They 

U.  S.  Dislike  of  News  Censorship 
Matched  by  Chungking  Resentment 
By  Dwight  Bentel 


{Fourth  of  a  series.  The  pre¬ 
viously  announced  article  on 
British  news  agencies  in  the 
U.  S.  will  appear  later.) 
THROUGHOUT  the  prevailing 

disharmony  of  American- 
Chinese  news  relations  there 
runs  nevertheless  one  sustained 
note  of  agreement.  Practically 
everyone  concerned.  American 
or  Chinese,  agrees  the  situation 
is  pretty  bad. 

But  for  different  reasons. 

We  don’t  like  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment’s  sifting  of  U.  S.  news 
sent  for  distribution  in  China, 
resent  the  heavy-handed  censor¬ 
ship  of  news  out  of  China  gath¬ 
ered  by  U.  S.  correspondents 
who  feel  they  are  leading  a 
dog’s  life  in  Chungking  filing 
dispatches  that  won’t  be  trans¬ 
mitted. 

The  Chinese  resent  the  tenor 
of  much  of  the  news  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  prints  about  China, 
can’t  understand  why  we  should 
want  news  of  a  critical  or  dis¬ 
paraging  nature  about  China, 
and  all  in  all  nobody  is  very 
well  pleased. 

Ex-correspondents  to  China 
are  apt  to  say.  “Chungking  cen¬ 
sorship  is  the  worst  in  the 
world.’’ 

Who  and  Whore? 

That  doesn’t  make  it  official. 
Seemingly  every  correspondent 
says  that  about  whatever  place 
has  just  sat  on  a  good  story — 
hence  Eleanor  Packard  of  United 
Press  recently  reported  censor¬ 
ship  in  Yugoslavia  to  be  the 
worst.  William  L.  White  charges 
Moscow  with  the  distinction. 
Latin  American  correspondents 
accuse  Brazil.  Peru,  or  some  of 
the  Central  American  countries 
with  being  absolutely  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  while  one  U.  S.  agency  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  news  out  of 
Palestine  is  certain  that’s  by  far 
the  worst. 

And  so  on.  Such  expressions 
are  rarely  objective. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Chungking 
censorship  is  bad  enoueh.  and 
the  American  press,  restive  un¬ 
der  restraint,  is  apt  to  make  a 
field  day  out  of  any  real  news 
that  slips  bv — such  as  the  recent 
disclosure  of  the  reasons  behind 
Gen.  Stilwell’s  Burma  ouster,  a 
story  which  made  no  one  happy 
— unless  it  was  the  Japs — and 
offended  the  Chinese  deeply. 

These  latter  seeminelv  have 
difficulty  understanding  that 
black  headlining  by  American 
newspapers  of  bad  news  that 
leaks  out  of  China  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  reaction  to  anv  break  in  the 
regular  diet  of  Chinese  milk-sop 
spooned  out  by  government  pro¬ 
pagandists. 

And  so  thev  ask,  as  George 
Kau,  edPor  of  Chinese  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  points  out  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Asia  and  the  Americas.  “What 
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is  China  to  the  United  States 
anyway — friend  or  enemy?” 

Says  Kau,  “.  .  .  China  has  be¬ 
come  the  target  of  vociferous 
criticism  from  America.  Still  far 
from  getting  the  material  sup¬ 
port  which  she  would  need  to 
drive  out  the  enemy,  China,  in 
her  eighth  year  of  resistance, 
sometimes  looks  as  if  she  is  in 
danger  of  losing  moral  support 
from  her  old  friend  and  chief 
ally.  ’This  worries  intelligent 
and  thinking  Chinese  in  the 
same  way  that  occasional  out¬ 
bursts  of  excessive  American 
praise  have  disturbed  them  and 
made  them  wonder  if  China  is  so 
deserving.  ,  .  .” 

It  would  seem  that  the  perfect 
solution  to  the  problem  of  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  American  press 
attitude  toward  China  would  be 
the  release  of  a  constant  and  un¬ 
controlled  flow  of  Chinese  news, 
including  both  the  good  and  bad. 

Certainly  that  solution  has 
been  suggested — once  by  an 
irate  group  of  Chungking  corre¬ 
spondents  who  tried  to  impress 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
with  the  obvious  errors  of  the 
Chinese  news  policy.  Their  ad¬ 
vice  was  ignored. 

Not  Much  from  China 

There’s  big  news  in  China — 
but  the  U.  S.  isn’t  getting  it  by^ 
several  barrels  full.  For  exam-' 
pie.  Associated  Press  receives  a 
mere  600  to  1,000  words  a  day 
from  Chungking.  That  obvious¬ 
ly  doesn’t  exhaust  the  possibil¬ 
ities. 

United  Press,  the  only  major 
U.  S.  agency  serving  China,  sends 
3,000  to  4,000  words  a  day  ( about 
half  from  the  U.  S.,  half  from 
London )  and  gets  back  “a  whole 
lot  less.”  How  much  of  that  total 
output  ever  reaches  the  Chinese 
press  only  the  scissors-wielders 
in  Chungking  are  in  a  position 
to  know. 

When  Americans  fuss  about 
the  dearth  of  news  from  China, 
the  Chinese  are  apt  to  point  out 
that  the  Orient  was  treated  like 
a  “stepchild”  by  the  American 
press  during  the  pre-Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  period  when  some  of  the 
most  important  news  in  history 
was  crying  to  be  told — and  that 
a  stunned  and  uninformed 
American  public  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  was  a  direct  result  of  that 
short-sighted  or  disinterested 
policy.  “So  what’s  all  this  furor 
about  no  news  from  China?” 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this 
argument  (U.  S.  news  agencies 
deny  it)  there  is  no  gainsaying 
that  U.  S.  correspondents  in 
China  now  are  making  a  brave 
effort  to  get  out  the  news — and 
the  Chinese  government  is  most 
determined  that  we  shan’t  have 
it. 

Brooks  Atkinson.  New  York 
Times  correspondent  recently  re¬ 


turned  from  China,  declared  "I 
never  deliberately  falsified  any 
of  my  news  from  China.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  couldn’t  send 
anything  critical  of  the  Chinese 
government  or  its  war  activities, 
so  I  suppose  you’d  say  my  stuff 
in  total  was  inaccurate.” 

His  refusal  to  accept  govern¬ 
ment  propaganda  handouts  at 
face  value,  a  refusal  no  doubt 
participated  in  by  every  U.  S' 
reporter  in  China,  may  or  may 
not  cast  light  on  the  purposes 
and  activities  in  the  U.  S.  of  the 
Chinese  News  Service,  located 
in  an  attractive  office  at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza  and  engaged 
in  the  distribution  throughout 
the  U.  S.  of  Chinese  government 
news. 

George  Kau,  its  youthful, 
scholarly  director,  explains  his 
service  receives  2,000  to  3,000 
words  a  day  of  government-is¬ 
sued  propaganda — “depending  on 
your  definition  of  propaganda” — 
which  he  is  responsible  for  cir¬ 
culating  to  “all  the  important 
papers  and  news  services”  and 
the  Chinese  language  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.  S.,  who  have  no 
direct  access  to  news  from 
China. 

How  that  news  gets  to  the 
U.  S.  is  a  curious  story.  Broad¬ 
cast  by  the  Chinese  government 
station  XGOY  in  Chungking,  it 
is  received  by  a  Ventura.  Cal., 
dentist  on  a  short-wave  station 
in  his  attic. 

The  dentist.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Stuart,  was  a  radio  “ham”  before 
the  war  began,  concentrating  on 
perfection  of  his  reception  from 
Chungking. 

When  the  war  broke  out  it  was 
perfect — better  in  fact  than  the 
big  American  networks  with 
their  fancy  equipment.  So.  they 
funnelled  their  wires  into  Dr. 
Stuart’s  attic — and  he  became 
the  .semi-official  receptionist  in 
the  U.  S.  for  Radio  Chungking. 

Dr.  Stuart  receives  and  passes 
along  official  Chinese  news  to 
the  Chinese  News  Service.  The 
service  sends  very  little  news  to 
China.  It’s  running-mate,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  outgoing  news,  is 
the  government-owned  Central 
News  Agency  of  China,  located 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
building,  home  of  U.P.,  where  it 
iises  U.P.  facilities  to  transmit 
its  outgoing  15,000  to  30.000 
words  a  month. 

Sends  Background  Material 

It  does  not  compete  with  U.P., 
but  sends  specialized  background 
and  interpretative  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  under  the  direction  of  lean, 
competent  T.  C.  ’Fang,  one-time 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  student. 

Central  News  leaves  spot  cov¬ 
erage  of  U.  S.  entirely  to  U.P.. 
works  out  of  both  Washington 
and  New  York  for  its  own  mat- 
.erial.  Its  office  in  New  York 
has  been  in  existence  only  one 
year,  though  Central  News 
Agency  of  China  has  functioned 
for  20  years. 

“We  try  to  give  a  rounded  pic¬ 
ture  of  pros  and  cons  for  people 
back  home,”  says  T’ang.  ‘"I^e 
major  U.  S.  criticisms  of  China 
reach  China:  whether  they’re 
printed  I  don’t  know.  Our  job  is 
simply  to  send  an  objective  treat¬ 
ment  of  U.  S.  news.  What  hap- 
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Gospel-Sports 
Mixture  Succeeds 

A  parson  who  injects  the  gos-  I 
pel  into  sports  has  been  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  sports 
pages  for  several  years.  He  is 
the  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Tyner,  67, 


Rev.  Tyner 


rector  of  St.  Luke’s  church  in 
Minneapolis,  whose  provocative 
column,  “What’s  YOUR  Score?” 
appears  twice  a  week  in  these 
papers. 

His  wide  readership  prompted 
the  Star- Journal  and  Tribune  to 
publish  recently  an  80-page  book 
reprinting  75  of  Mr.  Tyner’s  best 
articles.  “What’s  YOUR  Score,” 
in  4Vtx6^4  format,  and  illustrated 
with  25  line  drawings,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  time  for  Christmas  ^es 
and  is  distributed  through  325 
newsstand  and  department  store 
book  counters  at  25c  a  copy.  Part 
of  the  profits  go  to  Mr.  Tyner, 
the  remainder  to  charity. 

The  book,  which  the  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  has  sent  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  Christmas  boxes 
to  all  its  service  men  and  women, 
is  not  orthodox  and  “religious” 
— but  a  thought-provoking,  live¬ 
ly  essay  on  Good  Scores  in  the 
fields  of  both  sports  and  every¬ 
day  living. 


pens  to  it  in  China  is  not  part  of 
the  job.” 

’The  man  on  the  street  in  China 
is  not  a  newspaper  reader,  says 
T’ang.  “Papers  cost  too  much— 
and  he’s  illiterate.  But  he’s  in¬ 
terested  in  the  U.  S.  because  of 
Chennault’s  Flying  Tigers,  the 
presence  of  American  soldiers  on 
the  streets,  and  because  the  U.  S. 
is  always  thought  of  as  a  staunch 
friend.  ‘America’  is  a  household 
word  in  China.” 

Presumably,  able  young  men 
like  Kau  and  T’ang  will  reach 
positions  of  influence  in  Chinese 
news  activities.  ’Their  viewpoint 
toward  a  free  press  in  China  and 
the  free  exchange  of  news  is 
significant.  And  without  qualifi¬ 
cation — or  at  least  without  ad¬ 
mitted  qualifications — they’re  for 
it.  If  their  attitude  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  any  sizable  group  with¬ 
in  the  official  Chinese  newspaper 
family,  there’s  considerable  h(^ 
for  an  enlightened  post-war  news 
relationship  between  China  and 
the  U.  S. 

>  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Janeary  6,  1t4l 


HOW  CARTOONISTS  VIEW  EVENTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  MAKING  HEADUNES 


COULDNT  CRACK  IT! 

Charles  Werner,  Chicago 


THE  GENT  HASN'T  FINISHED 

James  Henderson,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jonmai 


CONTINUED  STORY 


Bruce  Russell,  Lot  Angeles  Times 


FDR  Objects 
To  Press  Ploy 
Of  Allied  Rifts 

Washington,  Jan.  3 — President 
Roosevelt  made  it  clear  to  his 
press  conference  yesterday  that 
he  believes  less  writing  about 
international  “differences”  might 
be  of  benefit  to  the  nation. 

The  President  spoke  in  answer 
to  a  reporter’s  question  which 
was  prefaced  by  a  reference  to 
the  increasing  flow  of  published 
material  highpointed  by  a  sharp¬ 
ly  critical  evaluation  of  Anglo- 
American  understandings  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Econo¬ 
mist  of  London. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  had  been  meeting  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Edward  J.  Stet- 
tinlus,  Jr.,  and  the  subject  of 
their  discussion  had  been  im¬ 
proved  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  to  be  brought 
about  by  more  frequent  consul¬ 
tations. 

Hints  of  ParUy 

The  President  assured  his 
press  conference  he  was  not  wor¬ 
ried  about  existing  differences. 
Some,  he  said,  are  minor,  some 
important;  but,  he  added  in  a 
maimer  which  indicated  his  be¬ 
lief  that  they  can  readily  be 
resolved,  he  will  meet  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  Premier 
Stalin  at  an  early  date. 

He  said  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  had  not  been  fixed  and 
he  preferred  use  of  “anon” 
rather  than  “soon.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  only  contribution  on  the 
meeting  place  was  a  facetious 
reference  to  ice  conditions  at  the 
North  and  South  Poles. 

Total  elimination  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Big  Three 
might  be  brought  about  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  joint  capital  city, 
the  President  said.  He  dis¬ 
missed  that  notion  on  the  ground 
of  its  obvious  impossibility. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  somewhat  pa¬ 
tronizingly,  agreed  tbsrt  writers 
wbo  are  accountable  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  output  of  copy  must  discuss 
all  fields  of  news  but  he  felt,  he 


said,  that  the  distinction  between 
principles  and  details  sometimes 
is  lost  by  them.  He  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  refute  the  published 
statements  that  differences  exist 
between  the  Allied  countries,  but 
he  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
continually  talking  out  loud 
about  them. 

The  President  drew  an  anal¬ 
ogy  between  international  com¬ 
mitments  and  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  Each,  he  said,  is  a 
set  of  good  principles;  each  is 
subject  to  many  differences  in 
interpretations. 

That  the  concern  which  was 
evident  at  the  State  Department, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree  at  the 
White  House,  also  invades  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill,  was  clear  when  Sen. 
Alben  Barkley  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  who  visited  Mr. 
Roosevelt  yesterday  morning 
passed  through  the  press  lobby 
on  their  way  out  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion.  Barkley  said  in¬ 
ternational  differences  had  been 
discussed  and  the  President  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  would  meet 
Churchill  and  Stalin  soon. 

Secretary  Stettinius  at  his 
press  conference  today  declined 
to  discuss  another  critical  edi¬ 
torial,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Times,  on  the  ground 
that  comment  would  serve  no 
constructive  or  useful  purpose. 
The  editorial  demanded  that  the 
U.  S.  take  a  more  active  leader¬ 
ship  in  planning  world  peace. 

It  followed  somewhat  the  same 
lines  as  were  traced  tby  The 
Economist  and  later  by  the 
Yorkshire  Post. 

’The  Office  of  War  Information 
is  moving  to  improve  interna¬ 
tional  press  relations  by  playing 
host  tomorrow  and  Friday  to  the 
United  Nations  Information 
Board,  which  is  holding  its  100th 
session  since  its  creation  in  1940. 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  OWI, 
called  for  a  post-war  world 
marked  by  the  freest  possible 
flow  of  news  and  information, 
with  a  wide-<H?en  and  liberal 
po^y  and  without  artificial  re¬ 
strictions. 

Ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
the  countries  represented  on  the 


$80,000,000  Auto  Ads 

CHICAGO.  Ian.  4  —  Newspa¬ 
pers  ore  certain  to  receive 
at  least  $80,000,000  in  automo- 
live  advertising,  representing 
50%  of  an  estimated  $160,000,- 
000  to  be  spent  to  advertise 
post-war  automobiles,  I.  W. 
Frasier,  chcnrmon  of  Grabam- 
Paige  Motors  Corp.,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Clubs  here  today. 


board  have  been  invited  and 
speakers  listed  for  the  two-day 
session  are  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  public  and  cultural 
relations,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  host  country;  Henri  Bonnet, 
French  ambassador  who  former¬ 
ly  was  his  country’s  minister  of 
information;  Harold  Butler,  Brit¬ 
ish  minister  at  Washington  in 
charge  of  information;  Dr.  C.  L. 
Hsia,  director  of  the  Chinese 
News  Service  at  New  York;  and 
H.  M.  Moolman,  member  from 
South  Africa. 

’The  United  Nations  Informa¬ 
tion  Board  grew  out  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Information  Committee 
which  was  formed  in  New  York 
in  1940.  The  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1942.  Its  membership 
comprises  ranking  information 
representatives  of  the  United 
Nations. 

■ 

St.  Louis  Carrier 
Case  Reopened 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ordered  a  reopening 
of  the  case  involving  the  St. 
Louis  newspapers  and  adult  car¬ 
riers  r^resented  by  the  St.  Louis 
Paper  Carriers  Union  No.  450. 
Previously  the  Board  had  issued 
a  decision  naming  the  carriers 
employes  of  the  newspapers  and 
not  independent  carriers.  On 
that  greu^  an  election  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  bargaining  agent  had 
been  ordered. 


Turi  Sheets 
Put  on  Shelf 
By  Racing  Ban 

Although  all  Armstrong  rac¬ 
ing  publications  were  tempor¬ 
arily  suspended  Jan.  3,  co¬ 
incident  with  the  government 
ban  on  race  tracks.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  by  the 
management  in  New  York  this 
week  that  the  “situation  was 
still  being  studied”  and  that  a 
skeleton  staff  was  being  main¬ 
tained  ready  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  at  short  notice  should  news 
from  foreign  tracks  continue  to 
come  in  without  restriction. 

The  Daily  Rocing  Guide,  one 
of  three  publications  of  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  same  date  also. 

“No  decision  has  yet  been 
reached  regarding  the  Doily 
Racing  Form  and  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,"  William 
Kennedy,  New  York  manager 
of  Triangle  Publications,  said. 

The  suspended  Armstrong 
papers,  the  William  Armstrong 
Daily  Sports,  National  Racing 
Program,  and  Daily  Green  Sheet, 
had  a  total  circulation  of  65,000. 
Proposals  as  to  use  of  this  news¬ 
print  allotment  are  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

“The  majority  of  employes  and 
executive  personnel  have  been 
associated  with  Armstrong  Pub¬ 
lications  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,”  a  statement  issued  on 
behalf  of  William  Armstrong  de¬ 
clared.  “Personnel  now  num¬ 
bering  100  are  ,with  the  armed 
forces.  The  majority  are  be¬ 
yond  induction  age  and  are  not 
suited  for  war  work.  Yet  all 
are  of  one  mind  and  purpose — 
to  do  all  they  can  to  aid  the  war 
effort.” 


Cbkago,  Jan.  4 — The  Chicago 
Turf  Bulletin  and  Sports  Record 
will  suapend  publication  until 
such  time  as  racing  is  resumed 
in  U.  S.,  Henry  P.  Berg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ihe  BoDetln  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  annoimced  today. 
’I^e  Daily  Sports  News  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish. 
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Newsmen  Disagree 
On  Nazis  Attack  Blame 


Henry  B.  Jameson,  Pierre  Huss  Think 
Allies  Knew,  Planned  Mousetrap 


A  WIDELY-PUBLISHED  con¬ 
tention  by  some  American  war 
correspondents  that  the  German 
counter-offensive  caught  Allied 
military  intelligence  flat-footed 
isn’t  shared  by  all  of  them,  it 
developed  this  week  with  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of 
two  front-line  newsmen  who 
were  on  hand  to  see  the  German 
thrust  get  under  way. 

In  Topeka,  Kan..  Associated 
Press  correspondent  Henry  B. 
Jameson  told  a  luncheon  group 
that  “the  U.  S.  High  command 
has  long  been  trying  to  entice 
the  German  armies  into  break¬ 
through  tactics  such  as  are  now 
in  progress. 

“Gen.  Eisenhower’s  counter¬ 
move  will  put  an  entirely  new 
face  on  the  situation  within  10 
days.  And  with  a  big  flerce  open 
combat  we  may  hasten  the  war’s 
end  by  many  months.” 

And  in  New  York.  Pierre  J. 
Huss,  International  News  Service 
war  reporter,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “Allied  intelligence  knew 
two  weeks  before  the  counter¬ 
drive  of  big  German  troop  move¬ 
ments  and  supplies  west  of  the 
Rhine.  It  also  knew  that  14  Ger¬ 
man  divisions  were  gathered  in 
an  assembly  area — and  much 
more  that  I  can’t  tell  you. 

’High  Command  Knew' 

"There  is  no  question  the  high 
command  was  aware  of  an  im¬ 
pending  counter-offensive.” 

Leading  spokesman  for  the 
theory  that  a  breakdown  of  Al¬ 
lied  intelligence  enabled  the 
Germans  to  get  their  great  coun¬ 
terthrust  under  way  was  Wes 
Gallagher  of  AP,  who  in  some 
of  the  most  outspokenly  critical 
dispatches  passed  by  censors  in 
this  war  charged  the  high  com¬ 
mand  with  carelessness  in  its 


defensive  measures,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  military  students  will 
puzzle  for  years  over  how  and 
why  the  Germans  brpke  through 
the  Allied  positions  on  the  west¬ 
ern  front. 

Said  he,  “The  great  German 
lunge  has  given  the  Allied  com¬ 
mand  its  biggest  scare  of  the 
war  and,  for  a  few  dark  hours, 
it  came  close  to  delivering  a 
blow  that  might  have  delayed 
the  outcome  of  the  war  from  one 
to  two  years. 

‘"The  Allies’  intelligence  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  detect  the  Ger¬ 
man  movements.  On  the  day 
before  the  attack,  American  in¬ 
telligence  maps  carried  on  the 
names  of  five  worn-out  infantry 
divisions  in  the  area  from  Mon- 
schau  Forest  to  Trier. 

"This  failure  was  one  of  the 
great  contributing  factors  to  the 
German  success.  Another  was 
an  attitude  that  has  grown  up 
among  the  Allied  officers  from 
the  field  to  the  high  command 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten 
and  incapable  of  a  great  offen¬ 
sive. 

“This  feeling  led  to  a  care¬ 
lessness  in  professional  defen¬ 
sive  measures.  .  .  ." 

Declared  Huss,  "The  Allied 
command  may  have  underesti¬ 
mated  the  strength  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  forces.”  because,  he  says, 
“air  reconnaissance  had  been 
impossible  for  many  days.  But 
a  week  before  the  Geijman  drive, 
I  talked  to  two  prisoners  who 
told  me  that  Hitler  had  per¬ 
sonally  gone  up  and  down  the 
German  lines  telling  them  to 
hold  until  Dec.  16  when  they 
would  hit  the  Allies  so  hard  it 
would  set  them  back  on  their 
heels. 

“There  mav  have  bwn  a  psy¬ 
chological  trick  in  that.  Hitler 


PIEBBE  HUSS.  war  correspondent  ior  INS.  gives  Foreign  Editor  Jack 
rteslrsirher  a  trial  fit  oi  his  moot  prised  war  souvenir^— Frans  von 
Papon's  hot.  Huss  captured  the  lid  at  the  WoUeriongen  estate  oi  the 
Nasi  ambassador  to  Turkey,  alter  the  area  had  been  occupied  by 
the  American  forces. 


knew  if  he  told  his  troops  the 
date  of  the  offensive,  some  of 
them  would  surely  repeat  it  if 
they  were  taken  prisoner — and 
the  Allied  officers  would  con¬ 
clude  that  the  offensive  certainly 
would  not  be  launched  at  that 
time. 

“The  trick  may  have  worked — 
but  at  least  the  Allies  knew  the 
attack  was  coming.” 

Meantime,  warns  Huss,  “don’t 
be  too  quick  to  criticize.  Wait 
and  see  what  happens.” 

The  INS  reporter  is  warm  in 
his  praise  of  Lt.  Gen.  Bradley, 
who  carried  the  burden  of  blunt¬ 
ing  the  German  thrust. 

“The  Germans  based  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  effort  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  would  create 
great  confusion,”  he  said,  “’They 
broadcast  fake  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  bulletins  calling  on 
the  Belgians  to  flee  their  homes, 
thus  hoping  to  choke  the  roads 
and  stall  our  movements.  ’They 
sent  their  own  men  into  the  Al¬ 
lied  lines  dressed  in  American 
and  British  uniforms. 

On  the  Alert 

“But  they  failed  in  their  in¬ 
tentions.  Gen.  Bradley  never 
lost  control  of  the  situation  for 
a  single  moment.  If  he  had  be¬ 
come  confused,  or  permitted  the 
drive  to  gain  momentum,  we 
would  have  had  a  bedlam  sim¬ 
ilar  to  1940.  ’The  Germans  would 
have  crashed  through  to  Paris, 
perhaps  even  pushed  us  into  the 
Channel. 

“But  Bradley  didn’t  even  move 
his  headquarters.  He  set  Patton 
and  Hodges  to  fighting  delaying 
actions  until  we  could  get  on 
our  feet — and  everything  now 
shows  that  we  have  gotten  on 
our  feet.” 

Huss  declared  all  the  corre¬ 
spondents  knew  that  the  point 
where  the  Germans  hit  was  the 
weakest  in  our  line,  but  “there 
was  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  them  that  it  was  dis¬ 
guised  to  be  a  vulnerable  spot  as 
an  inducement  to  the  Germans 
to  get  out  from  behind  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  Line  where  we  could  get  a 
clean  crack  at  them. 

“The  only  way  we  can  win  this 
war  is  to  kill  a  lot  of  Germans — 
and  you  can  kill  them  if  you  get 
them  out  in  the  open.” 

Says  Huss,  Gen.  Bradley  him¬ 
self  contributed  to  the  suspicion 
among  correspondents  that  the 
counter-attack  was  invited.  “At 
a  press  conference  the  day  after 
it  began  he  told  us,  “This  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.” 

■ 

Sgt.  Corwin  Cited 

In  the  Southwest  Pacific — 
Sgt.  Marvin  S.  Corwin,  formerly 
with  the  Benton  and  Bowles  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Gray  advertising 
aeency,  has  been  included  in  a 
letter  of  commendation  for  an 
Armed  Forces  radio  station’s  ner- 
sonnel  here  written  by  Maj.  Gen. 
O.  W.  Griswold,  commander  of 
the  famous  XIV  Corps  which 
fought  throughout  the  Solomons 
Campaign.  Sgt.  Corwin,  the 
ranking  noncom  in  the  nine-man 
staff  and  program  director,  ini¬ 
tiated  many  of  the  station’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs,  and  material¬ 
ly  helped  to  put  the  station  on 
a  professional  pitch. 


Hubs  Gets  Citation 

PIERRE  I.  HUSS,  INS  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who  returned 
this  week  on  leave  from  the 
Saar  Valley  battleiront,  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  Sept.  18  from 
the  20th  U.  S.  Army  Corps  for 
his  “ieorless  activity"  in  cover¬ 
ing  American  army  move¬ 
ments  across  Eiuope. 

The  citotion  said: 

"Pierre  J.  Huss.  International 
News  Service  U.  S.  War  Cor¬ 
respondent: 

“Having  day  by  day  fol¬ 
lowed  the  daring  advance  oi 
the  XX  Corps,  United  States 
Army,  in  its  speorheod  thrusts 
through  Chartres,  Melun.  Fon- 
tainbleau,  Montereau,  Choteu 
Thierry.  Epemoy.  Reims.  Ver¬ 
dun.  Luxemburg  and  Mets;  and 
“Having  fearlessly  visited 
our  front  lines  to  secius  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  and  first¬ 
hand  information  on  the  wars 
progress  for  the  people  oi  the 
world  on  the  home  front;  and 
“Having  evidenced  your  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  and  faith  in  the 
officers  and  men  oi  XX  Cocps. 

"You  are  hereby  made  on 
honorary  member  of  XX  Corps 
and  authorised  to  wear  its 
shoulder  sleeve  insignio." 

Just  before  leaving  the  Saar 
front,  Huss  received  from  the 
headquarters  of  Lt.  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  a  formal 
certificate  attesting  that  he 
served  in  actual  combat  oper¬ 
ations  in  Eiurope  between  July 
6  and  Dec.  20.  The  certificate 
soid: 

“During  his  period  of  ser¬ 
vice,  Correspondent  Huss  was 
personally  present  in  combat 
areas  of  Third  United  States 
Army  in  the  regions  of  Nor- 
mandyi  Brittany,  Loire  Valley, 
Seine  Valley.  Marne  Valley. 
Meuse  Valley,  Aisne  Valley. 
Argonne  Valley.  Ardennes 
(South)  Valley.  Moselle  Val¬ 
ley,  Lorraine  and  Saar  Basin.'’ 

Hero's  Child  Aided 

A  college  education  is  assured 
2Vfe  -  year  -  old  Betty  Smyser, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lt.  Robert 
Smyser,  Los  Angeles  Tima 
sports  writer  who  was  killed 
while  serving  with  the  marines 
in  Guam.  ’The  Times  sports  de¬ 
partment  secured  contributions 
from  sports  promoters,  official!  { 
and  organizations  throughout  j 
Southern  California  and  from 
the  Times  staff  which  to  date 
have  been  sufficient  to  pur  . 
chase  three  $1,000  War  Bonds 
for  the  little  girl.  The  fund  Ij  , 
not  yet  closed  and  it  is  expected  i 
that  more  will  be  purchased.  j 
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Success  storff  of 
a  fitting  dentifrice 


ill  1939,  Peliet-o  Tooth  Powder 
was  ail  infant  taking  liis  first  steps  in  the  hotly 
coiiipetitivi*  ilcntifriee  fiehl.  Progress  was  slow' 
until  1942.  when  the  youngster  was  personalized 
and  given  tlie  hgliting  nionivker  of  “Peheco  Pete” 
hy  the  Lenneii  &  Mitehell  agency'. ..and  his 
cheery  face  made  its  appearance  in  small-spaca 
mnvsiMiMT  ads  running  t^vry  woek  in  a  number 
of  cities.  Almost  at  once  sales  hegan  to  climb. 

A  few  months  later,  Pete  was  almost  "k.o.’d” 
hy  the  wartime  shortage  of  metal  for  containers. 
But  his  managers,  sure  that  he  had  the  makings 
of  a  champion,  quickly  redesigned  the  package 
in  cardboard,  relaunched  Pete  on  his  career,  and 
equipped  him  with  greater  punching  power  in 
the  shape  of  a  high-frequency  campaign  in  125 
newspapers  in  80  cities.  By  the  end  of  cardboard 
Pete’s  first  year,  June  30,  1943,  sales  had  jumped 
a  clean  100%  over  the  previous  year. 

Pete  was  now  judged  ready  for  "main  event” 
billing.  Distribution  was  extended  to  many  new 


markets  and  localized  advertising  support  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  150  newspapers  in  100  cities... 
still  using  the  same  productive  formula  of  con¬ 
sistent  and  frequent  small-siHtre  atls  (^lOO-  or  1.50- 
line  ads.  Kt  times  a  yearl. 

It  was  a  formula  which.  Sales  Manager  U.  vll. 
Proskey  of  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.  reports, 
“was  the  vital  factor  in  building  up  distribution 
and  sales  volume!’  Supporting  media  were  added, 
hut  for  the  campaign  year,  75%  of  the  budget  was 
spent  in  netvsimpers.  By  June  30,  1944,  Pete  had 
finished  his  first  year  in  the  big  time,  with  the 
year’s  sales  topping  $1,000,000. 

•  •  • 

Pebeco  Tooth  Powder  s  rapid  rise  provides  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  ejfectiveness  of  using  fre¬ 
quent,  small-space  ads  in  newspapers  to  build 
sales  for  a  netv  product  on  a  market-by-market 
basis.  Again  and  again,  this  formula  has  proved 
a  winner.  It  isn’t  copyrighted. 

It's  yours  for  thti  trying. 


TIu  aJrartHMwal,  prtpar«4  by  tb«  Barau  of  AdTortuiag,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  u  poblitboJ  by  tbo  OovoUod  Plaia  Doolor  io  tbo  iater«*t  of  all  Bowtpofon 
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NRDGA  Plans 
Day's  Session 
On  Television 

Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  television  as  a  retail  sales 
promotion  tool  when  the  Na- 
uonal  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa* 
tion  meets  in  its  34th  annual  con¬ 
juration  next  week,  Jan.  8-12,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

The  technical  problems  of  op¬ 
erating  television  equipment  as 
well  as  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  medium  can  be  used 
promotionally  will  be  covered 
at  a  full-day  session,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  9,  with  speakers  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  field  to  discuss  its 
various  phases. 

Um  Television 

Further  indication  that  tele¬ 
vision  is  of  growing  concern  to 
retailers  was  provided  this  week 
by  the  announcement  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  that  it  was  begin¬ 
ning  a  weekly  telecast,  using  the 
facilities  of  DuMont  Station 
WARD,  Channel  No.  4. 

Commented  Ralph  B.  Austrian, 
executive  vice-president  of  RKO 
Television  Corp.,  which  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  shows: 

“We  are  inaugurating  a  new 
idea  in  television  programming, 
based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
public  will  welcome  a  short,  five- 
minute  program  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  shopping  information. 
We  propose  to  present,  via  tele¬ 
vision,  Miss  Martha  Manning, 
well-known  Macy  shopping  ad¬ 
viser,  who  will  show  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  articles  typical  of 
Macy’s  wide  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“There  will  be  no  dancers, 
singers,  one-act  plays  or  puppets 
used.  It’s  a  straightforward, 
short,  concise  ‘Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Section’  of  an  evening’s  tele¬ 
vision  schedule." 

The  program  which  is  tele¬ 
vised  Wednesday  evenings  from 
8:55  to  9  p.m.  began  Jan.  S  to 
run  for  an  indefinite  period. 

NRDGA’s  convention  televi¬ 
sion  program  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speakers  and  subjects: 
Paul  F.  McCarthy,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co..  Buf¬ 
falo,  “Retail  Point  of  View"; 
Dan  D.  Halpin,  assistant  to  the 
vice-president.  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  “Merchandising  Via 
Television”;  J.  D.  McLean,  chief 
sales  engineer.  General  Electric 
Co.,  “How  To  Plan  Your  Tele¬ 
vision  Station”;  Leonard  Cramer, 
sales  manager.  Allen  B.  DuMont 
Laboratories,  “Intra-store  Tele¬ 
vision”;  J.  K.  Gannett,  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland, 
“Designs  for  Television  Studios,” 
and  Irwin  A.  Shane,  executive 
director.  Television  Workshop, 
New  York,  “Television  for  Re¬ 
tailers.” 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  television  pro¬ 
duction.  Samuel  H.  Cuff,  man¬ 
ager,  WABD,  and  Bob  Gibson, 
vice  -  president,  WRGB,  are 
scheduled  to  discuss  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  their  studios.  Ray  Nel¬ 
son,  vice-president  and  television 
director.  Charles  M.  Storm 
Agency,  will  speak  on  the  sub- 


A  One-Bite  Picture 

That  oH-quoted.  but  seldom  illus¬ 
trated.  saying — ^Mon  Bites  Dog — is 
depicted  in  this  cartoon  by  Bern- 
arda  Bryson  which  went  on  holi¬ 
day  correspondence  from  Bald¬ 
win  and  Mermey,  public  relations 
firm,  os  a  reminder  to  clients  to 
be  on  the  alert  for  news. 

ject,  “Television — The  Largest 
Dqimrtment  Store  Window  in 
History”;  Frances  Hughes,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Mademoiselle,  “Tele- 
vision  Fashions”;  Tom  Hutchin¬ 
son,  in  charge  of  production, 
RKO  Television,  ’“nie  Use  of 
Film  in  Television,”  and  Bud 
Gamble,  president.  Television. 
Producers  Association,  “Special 
Effects  in  Television.” 

Other  media  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  ’Thursday  afternoon 
meeting  when  Glen  Griswold, 
editor.  Public  Relations  News, 
discusses  “The  Need  for  Public 
Relations  in  Your  Store,”  and 
James  J.  Egan.  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  a  radio  representative  as 
yet  unannounced  cover  their 
media  respectively  under  the 
general  topic  “Advertising — Its 
Place  in  Your  Planning.” 

m 

Rickenbacker,  Porte 
To  Address  Publishers 

Phoxnix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  1 — Edward 
Vernon  (Eddie)  Rickenbacker, 
leading  American  air  ace  of 
World  War  I.  will  speak  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  here 
Jan.  14-15.  Other  speakers  will 
include  Harry  Porte,  manager, 
San  Francisco  branch,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  and  John  R. 
Long,  executive  secretary,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspapers  Association. ' 

George  W.  Chambers,  business 
manager,  ’Tucson  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  William  M.  Ryan,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Glendale  News,  are  in 
charge  of  meeting  arrangements. 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  nublisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  has 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  the  close  of  the  association 
conference  Jan.  14. 

■ 

Kelly-Smith  Study 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York, 
publishers’  representative,  has 
released  its  1945  edition  of 
‘‘Comparative  Advertising  Rates 
of  Four  Color  Comic  Sections” 
of  U.  S.  newspapers.  The  book¬ 
let,  prepared  by  the  promotional 
department  of  the  firm,  contains 
rates  for  a  half-page  standard 
size  or  full-page  tabloid  size 
and  for  a  one-third-page  stand¬ 
ard  size,  as  well  as  city  zone 
population,  total  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  and  cost  per  insertion  per 
1,000  circulation.  It  is  available 
to  anyone  writing  to  one  of  the 
Kelly-Smith  offices. 


Californian 
WinsIPI 
Essay  Contest 

First  prize  of  a  $500  War  Bond 
in  the  eighth  annual  essay  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  International 
Printing  Ink  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  has  been 
awarded  to  Charles  Crum,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Sweetwater  Union  High 
School,  National  City.  Cal.  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  contest  was  “Printing 
and  a  Free  Press.” 

Other  major  awards  were  $200 
in  War  Bonds  to  Arnold  Froode, 
Washington  Park  High  School, 
Racine,  Wis.;  $100  War  Bond  to 
Irwin  Fox,  Central  High  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  $50  War  Bond  to 
Henry  P.  Talbot,  Jr.,  William 
Thompson  Sedgwick  Junior  High 
School,  West  Hartford,  Conn.; 
$25  War  Bond  to  Katherine  Kar- 
nopp,  Lincoln  High  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Prizes  of  $5  in  War 
Stamps  were  awarded  to  23  other 
students  in  the  U.  S.  and  two  in 
Canada.  A  special  prize  of  a 
silver  cup  for  the  best  printed 
essay  was  won  by  Ray  Patterson 
of  Timken  Vocational  High 
School,  Canton,  O. 

The  jury  consisted  of:  Harry 
L.  Gage,  Wee-president,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  (^airman; 
Frederick  B.  Hasler,  president, 
Pan  American  Society,  and  pres¬ 
ident,  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  A.  G.  McCormick, 
Jr.,  president.  Graphic  Arts  Vic¬ 
tory  Committee;  Franklin  John¬ 
ston,  publisher,  American  Ex¬ 
porter,  and  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
president,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

■ 

MBS  to  Expand 
Cooperative  Programs 

Phillips  Carlin,  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  Mutiiai  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  has  announced  formation 
of  a  separate  department  under 
the  direction  of  B.  J.  Hauser  to 
expand  the  network’s  operation 
in  cooperative  programs.  Hauser, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Blue  Network  since  1942,  will 
join  Mutual  Jan.  15. 

Hie  new  department  will  offer 
stations  a  merchandising  ser¬ 
vice  to  assist  them  in  selling  the 
programs  to  local  advertisers. 


J.t*s  the  added 
sparkle  in  presenting 
the  news  and  the  alert 
promotion  of  local 
and  national  issues 


that  have  played  an 
important  part  in 
Union«Star  leadership. 
A  leadership  in  City 
Zone  circulation  that 


has  been  maintained 


by  a  substantial  mar¬ 


gin  for  over  ten  con¬ 


secutive  years. 


SCHEl^ADY 


ffif  cut  SiamdauL.. 

W»tfwll|r  Sipriimi*  tr 
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There’s  a  new  note,  of  triumph,  in  the  “mooing”  of  Indiana’s  bovine  popu¬ 
lation.  Said  to  denote  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  cow,  the  moo  of 
old  Daisy  expresses  the  highest  pride  in  her  output  for  Indiana’s  war  effort. 

Collectively,  she  produced  a  grand  total  of  $S>0,557,000.00  in  dairy  products 
in  1943 — an  increase  of  $13,831,000.00  over  the  best  previous  year’s  record. 
While  the  figures  for  1944  are  still  unobtainable,  they  look  even  better. 


As  in  the  production  of  hogs,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  agricultural  products, 
Indiana  has  set  a  new  record  in  income  from  her  dairy  industry. 


When, these  figures  of  rural  prosperity  are  added  to  Indiana’s  greatly  acce¬ 
lerated  industrial  income  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  State  is  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  nation. 

And  this  is  the  State  in  which  The  Indianapolis  News  has  been  the  leading 
newspaper  for  more  than  75  years.  It  is  the  most  universally  read  newspaper 
in  the  East  North  Central’s  richest  market. 
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Philo.  Bulletin 
Opens  Library 
Of  Ad  Facts 

New  Service  Collects 
In  Indexed  Form  Results 
Of  Continuing  Study 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2 — T  i  m  e  d 
with  the  turn  of  the  year,  the 
Kvenirtg  Bulletin  this  week  offi* 
cially  opened  its  new  advertising 
library,  making  available  to  the 
public  a  readership  service  rare 
in  American  advertising  and 
likely  to  evoke  widespread  in¬ 
terest  among  advertising  men 
and  advertisers. 

Formally  described  in  the 
pamphlet  of  introduction  as  “The 
Evening  Bulletin  Library  of 
Readership  -  Rated  Newspaper 
Advertisements,”  the  new  instal¬ 
lation — in  its  initial  outlay — r^- 
resents  more  than  5,000  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  in  both  the 
national  and  retail  fields  now 
card-indexed  and  classified  for 
quick  and  practical  use  by  copy¬ 
writers,  layout  men  and  others. 

In  essence,  the  Bulletin’s  plan 
represents  an  extension  of  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Since  1939,  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  have  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Bureau  more 
than  70  readership  studies  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  representative 
American  newspapers.  These 
studies  have  been  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  coun^  and 
each  study  published  in  book 
form. 

Follows  Continuing  Study 

Advertisers  over  this  six-year 
period  have  come  to  place  high 
importance  on  the  value  of  the 
booklets  entitled  "The  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,”  jointly  conducted  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

What  the  Bulletin  has  dene  in 
its  new  service  is  to  collate  all 
material  by  extensive  research, 
making  available  on  a  moment’s 
notice  a  vast  accumulation  of 
knowledge  on  any  specific  theme. 
On  index  cards  SVtxll  inches  is 
assembled  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  date  of  study,  size 
of  advertisement,  page  number, 
percentage  of  page  readership, 
percentage  of  readership  for  the 
advertisement  by  men  and  wom¬ 
en  and  projected  readership  per 
100,000  circulation  for  men  and 
women — all  entered  at  the  top 
of  the  card. 

Scores  of  cards  are  available 
on  any  given  subject.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  person  interested  in  ce¬ 
reals  and  breakfast  foods  finds 
readily  available  more  than  80 
rated  cereal  advertisements.  If 
interested  he  can  scan  an  addi¬ 
tional  715  other  rated  ads  of  gro¬ 
cery  products. 

George  T.  Eager,  the  Bulletin’s 
promotion  manager,  under  whose 
direction  the  new  library  has 
been  installed,  pointed  out  that 
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a  busy  advertising  man,  at  work 
on  a  specific  product,  often  does 
not  have  the  time  to  go  through 
all  the  studies  and  put  together 
the  available  information  on  the 
one  classification  in  which  he  is 
interested  at  any  particular  time. 
The  Bulletin  plan  makes  an 
raormous  fund  of  information 
available  on  short  notice. 

'Largest  Collection' 

"’The  more  than  5,000  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  now  indexed 
and  ready  for  use,”  says  the  Bul- 
leUn’s  formal  opening  announce¬ 
ment,  “constitute,  we  believe,  the 
largest  collection  of  rated  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  available 
in  practical,  usable  form. 

“All  future  studies  will  be 
similarly  indexed,  with  the  aim 
of  establishing  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  practically  useful  li¬ 
brary  of  advertising  readership 
data  available  ansrwhere.” 

With  75  books  now  ready,  each 
representing  separate  studies, 
the  Bulletin’s  new  service  is 
made  immediately  available  to 
the  more  than  30  advertising 
agencies  and  more  than  600  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  to  all  Interested  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
’The  definite  rule  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  files  and  data  are  not 
to  be  removed  from  the  new.spa- 
per’s  offices,  but  to  be  kept  avail¬ 
able  for  all  advertisers  who 
come  to  the  Bulletin  building 
during  business  hours. 

For  many  months,  a  corps  of 
employes  in  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bulletin  library  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  accu¬ 
mulation  and  classification  of  the 
vast  stores  of  information. 

Where  the  question  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  other  advertisements  or 
news  content  on  the  same  page 
is  to  be  considered,  it  is  always 
possible,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  facilities,  to  refer  to  the 
original  complete  study  for  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Bulletin 
management  that  effectiye  use 
by  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents  will  inevitably  lead  to  an 
even  greater  extension  of  the 
plan  to  include  additional  read¬ 
ership  studies  in  their  new  li¬ 
brary. 

In  the  announcement  issued  to¬ 
day  the  Bulletin  expressed  the 
hone  that  the  practical  results 
of  this  new  service  will  encour¬ 
age  newspapers  in  other  cities  to 
make  similar  libraries  of  reader¬ 
ship  information  available  to  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers, 
a 

Media  Men  Elect 

Officers  of  the  Media  Men’s 
Association  for  1945  chosen  at 
the  December  meeting  are  Dan 
Gordon,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  presi¬ 
dent;  Joseph  P.  Braun,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  first  vice-president: 
Jack  Hagan,  Lloyd,  Chester  & 
Dillingham,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  George  Schisser,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  treasurer;  Ed  Bau- 
miller.  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  secretary; 
P.  Seixas,  John  H.  Owen,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms;  Norman  Tveter, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  chairman  of 
the  executive  board;  S.  Schaefer, 
Buchanan  Co.,  and  S.  Gill,  Blow 
Co.,  associate  members;  and  Ray 
H.  Huhta,  Bermingham,  Castle- 
man  &  Pierce,  publicity. 


Tire  Dealers 
Asked  Not  to 
'SeU'  Product 

Though  rumors  that  the  rub¬ 
ber  tire  division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  has  asked  tire 
manufacturers  to  declare  a  sort 
of  “moratorium”  on  all  advertis¬ 
ing  which  implies  that  tires  are 
available  to  civilians  have  not 
been  confirmed,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Tire  Manufac¬ 
turers  Division  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers’  Association,  a 
trade  group,  has  itself  made  a 
similar  request. 

According  to  George  Flint, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  a 
letter  was  mailed  last  week  urg¬ 
ing  those  in  the  field  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  advertising  of  this 
character. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
emphatically  that  there  were  no 
tires  for  general  consumer  con¬ 
sumption  and  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  all  dealers,  whether  com¬ 
pany  outlets  or  independent  re¬ 
tailers,  to  recognise  that  fact 
and  for  consumers  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  careful  of  the  tires  they 
have  for  some  time  to  come. 

’The  letter  was  sent,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  because  there  has  been 
“quite  a  lot”  of  advertising  ap¬ 
pealing  to  civilians  to  buy,  and 
while  there  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  dealers  to  comply 
with  the  request,  Mr.  Flint  add¬ 
ed  that  response  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  indicates  they  are 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  re¬ 
quest.  believing  it  to  be  the  only 
thing  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

■ 

All  Out  for  Customer 

The  ultimate  in  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  reached  when  Lu¬ 
ther  Bowers,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  advertising 
salesman,  volunteered  as  blood 
donor  for  one  of  his  accounts. 
Recipient  was  Mrs.  W.  Sidney 
Beane,  owner  of  a  small  pen  and 
stationery  shop  in  Minneapolis. 


DO  YOU  MAKE 


THESE  PRODUCTS? 


According  to  o  recent  survey,  Buffalo  area 
families  will  buy  os  soon  os  available: 
13,261  Radios 
4,360  Sewing  Machines 
7,81 1  Electric  Irons 
5,631  Electric  Kitchen  Mixers 
Manufacturers  can  best  reach  this  large 
potential  market  by  advertising  in  the 

Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Morning  end  Sunday 
Mawfpapar  In  Buffalo 


MAJOR 

i 

The  greatest  mistake 
in  advertising  and 
merchandising  is  to 
expea  minor  medi¬ 
ums  to  yield  major 
results. 

Newspaper  cover¬ 
age  should  include 
the  minorities,  but 
the  major  circula¬ 
tion  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  comes  first. 

Life  in  Washington, 
socially,  politically, 
economically  and 
numerically,  begins 
with  the  Times- 
Herald. 

^Ca,,».  a  ■ 

Editor  ond  Publisher 
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Catledge  Named 
To‘N.  Y.  Times 
Editorial  Post 

Turner  Catledge  became  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  this  week,  re¬ 
placing  Bruce  Rae,  who  has  gone 
to  Paciflc  war  headquarters  to 
supervise  the  Times  staff  ( E.  & 
P.,  Dec.  30). 

To  take  Catledge’s  place  as 
national  correspondent.  Manag¬ 
ing  Eklitor  Edwin  L.  James  des¬ 
ignated  James  Barrett  Reston,  a 
member  of  the  Times  staff  since 
1930. 

Catledge  moved  into  his  new 
Job  after  returning  from  a  tour 
of  the  South  Pacific  with  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  who  went  on  the  trip 


Catledge  Reston 


as  an  official  observer  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  1943, 
Catledge  covered  the  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  battlefronts. 

Catledge  was  born  on  March 
17,  1901,  in  Mississippi  and  he 
took  his  first  journalism  courses 
in  the  printing  office^  of  the 
Neshoba  (Miss.)  Democrat,  a 
handset  weekly.  After  working 
his  way  through  Mississippi 
State  College  in  1922,  he  ran  a 
country  weekly  at  Tunica,  Miss., 
for  a  year,  then  combined  ihe 
title  and  duties  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Tupelo  Journal. 

In  1924  he  branched  into  the 
big-town  journalism  as  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  switched  in  1927  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  then  came  to 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  staff.  After  five 
months,  he  won  a  Washington 
bureau  assignment  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties.  In  1936  he  became  the  chief 
news  correspondent  under 
Arthur  Krock,  and  served  until 
November,  1941,  when  he  joined 
the  Chicago  Sun,  first  as  chief 
correspondent  and  then  as  edi¬ 
tor,  until  May  1,  1943. 

Since  returning  to  the  Times 
as  national  correspondent,  Cat¬ 
ledge  has  traveled  all  over  the 
country  on  political  scouting  ex¬ 
peditions.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  daughters. 

In  the  Washington  bureau 
since  February,  1941,  Reston  is 
a  former  Associated  Press  rp- 
porter  in  New  York  and  Londoti, 
and  previously  worked  for  the 
Dayton  (O.)  News  and  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News.  He  was 
born  in  Clydebank,  Scotland,  In 
1909,  but  was  educated  In  this 
country.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1932. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 
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Stettinius  Names 
Armstrong 

Washington,  Jan.  3  — 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong, 
former  newspaperman,  has 
been  appointed  special  advis¬ 
er  to  Secretary  of  State  Ed 
ward  Stettinius,  Jr.,  to  spe¬ 
cialize  on  international  polit¬ 
ical  questions.  He  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  from  1919 
to  1921,  and  since  1922  has 
been  editor  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  Last  September  he  was 
appointed  special  assistant  to 
Ambassador  John  G.  Winant 
at  London,  advising  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  European  affairs. 


Grim  Helps  Form 
Minnesota  China  Club 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  3 — Recently 
returned  from  China,  where  he 
served  on  assignment  from  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  as  di¬ 
rector  of  foreign  broadcasting 
for  the  Chinese  government, 
George  Grim  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune,  al¬ 
ready  is  “godfather”  to  a  newly- 
organized  group  of  some  40 
persons. 

His  new  role  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  get-together  arranged 
by  the  newspapers  for  friends 
and  relatives  of  men  and  women 
serving  civilian  agencies  and 
military  forces  in  the  China  area. 
At  the  meeting.  Grim  delivered 
personal  messages  from  many 
Minnesotans  stationed  in  the  Far 
East,  and  also  posed  for  pictures 
with  each  family  group.  The 
pictures  are  to  be  sent  overseas. 
The  group  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  organization. 

Grim  formerly  was  radio  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  the  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  and  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

Haverhill  Gazette 
Sets  Up  Employe  Trust 

A  trust  plan  to  provide  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  profits  between  the  Ha¬ 
verhill  { Mass. )  Gazette  company 
and  its  employes  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  T.  Russ,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer. 

The  trust,  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury,  will  receive  an 
annual  contribution  from  prof¬ 
its  to  be  used  for  death,  partial 
or  total  disability,  retirement, 
resignation  or  dismissal  pay¬ 
ments,  proportioned  according  to 
annual  wage  and  length  of  serv¬ 
ice. 

■ 

Fronlds  Elected 

Ralph  Frankis,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gazette,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  California 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  an  affiliate  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Other  officers  named  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  were:  Willard  Yates, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Val¬ 
lejo  Times-Herald  and  News- 
Chronicle,  vice-president;  and  E. 
L.  Neilson.  advertising  manager 
of  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Ault  Named 
To  Head  U.P. 
London  Bureau 

United  Press  this  week  ap¬ 
pointed  Phillip  H.  Ault  manager 
of  its  London  bureau,  headquar¬ 
ters  for  Euro¬ 
pean  coverage. 

Virgil  Pinkley, 

U.P.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general 
European  man¬ 
ager,  announced 
Ault’s  appoint¬ 
ment  on  Friday 
in  Rome. 

Ault,  who  is 
30  and  a  former 
resident  of  La 
Grange,  Ill., 
joined  U.P.  in 
1938.  Before  that 
he  attended  La  Grange  High 
School  and  Depauw  University 
and  worked  for  the  La  Grange 
Citizen  and  its  affiliated  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Downers  Grove  Re¬ 
porter.  / 

In  1940,  Ault  was  transferred 
to  the  New  York  cable  desk.  He 
became  the  first  U.P.  correspond¬ 
ent  accredited  to  United  States 
forces  when  he  accompanied 
troops  to  Iceland  in  September, 
1941. 

After  remaining  in  Iceland  a 
year,  Ault  was  assigned  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  September,  1942.  but 
stayed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
going  with  Allied  forces  to  North 
Africa.  At  Oran  he  made  a 
landing  with  a  fleet. 

Thereafter  he  reported  the  en¬ 
tire  North  African  campaign  in 
the  field  and  at  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  in  Algiers.  He 
covered  the  action  at  the  Kas- 
serine  Gap  and  the  Maknassy 
and  El  Guettar  battles. 

After  the  fall  of  Tunis,  Ault 
returned  to  London  where  he 
married  Linked  Byberg  of  Sta¬ 
vanger,  Norway,  in  Edinburg. 
Their  son  Frank  was  born  on 
D-day  eve. 


Ault 


New  Year  Fete 

More  than  1,800  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  employes  and  members  of 
their  families  attended  the  24th 
annual  New  Year  reception  at 
which  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  Mrs. 
McCormick  were  hosts. 

■ 

Finds  Censors  Block 
Coverage  in  Rumania 

Sam  Brewer,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  in  Bucharest,  in 
a  letter  written  from  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  Nov.  14,  charged  that 
Russian  censors  were  blocking 
foreign  writers  assigned  to  cov¬ 
ering  Rumania.  In  his  letter. 
Brewer  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
to  do  an  honest  job  of  reporting 
from  Rumania  under  present 
conditions.  Probably  the  other 
Balkan  countries  will  be  equally 
as  bad  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Russian  censorship  is  very 
bad  in  Rumania,  not  so  much 
because  of  policy  as  because  of 
the  low  quality  of  the  local  Rus¬ 
sian  press  censor. 

“He  is  unwilling  to  take  any 
responsibility  or  to  listen  to  rea¬ 
son,  and  will  pass  nothing  except 
rank  propaganda  (in  any  story 
that  touches  on  politics).  It  is 
impossible  for  us  ( correspond¬ 
ents  )  to  visit  the  front  lines.  War 
news  is  bound  to  come  out  of 
Moscow  sooner  than  we  can  get 
it  in  Bucharest. 

“It  is  unlikely  that  if  I  leave 
Rumania  again  I  will  be  able  to 
go  back  as  the  Russians  are  try¬ 
ing  to  discourage  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  general.” 


“Saga  of  Tom, 


the  organ 
grinder” 


W.  H.  Watt 
Geiifral  Manasrer 
( Upper  I>arby  New* 


Picture  Coverage 

The  World  Over!  | 

QCm€ 

Day  and  night.  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo  stations  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  Page  One  war-front 
and  home-front  pictures  for 
papers  throughout  the  wrorld. 


"Toni  and  his  monkey  prefer 
Upper  Darby  to  the  wide,  wide 
reaches  of  Philadelphia.  Day 
after  day  Toni  walks  out  here 
from  South  Philadelphia  (mon¬ 
keys  aren’t  allowed  on  the 
trolley  YET). 

“Toni  comes  to  suburban  Upper 
Darby  because  there  are  MORI 
kids  with  MORE  pennies  and 
nickels.  His  monk  is  kept  busy 
tipping  his  hat  (monkey  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  bong-bong  of  a 
cash  register).  If  a  mere  mon¬ 
key  can  get  more  “sales"  in 
Upper  Darby,  Isn’t  that  a  tip 
for  you  to  advertise  In  the 
Upper  Darby  News? 


Clarity  and  quality  of 
print — speedier  deliv¬ 
ery — ^truly  great  pic¬ 
ture  stories 


Acme  Ncwspicturcs,  Inc 


“We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160,000  readers. 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Pkooc  Greenwood  60SO 
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Oregon  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the 
vital  part  it  plays  in  keeping  America  well 
supplied  with  fruit  and  nut  crops.  Our  mild 
climate,  ample  rainfall  and  fertile  soil  help 
our  orchardmen  to  run  up  yearly  records 
to  lead  the  rest  of  the  country! 

These  records  have  attracted  many  allied 
food  industries  to  locate  here  so  that  cold 
storage,  quick  freezing,  packing,  preserving 
and  canning  plants  are  located  throughout 
the  state.  Postwar  plans  already  established 
call  for  tremendous  development  in  the 
fruit,  nut  and  vegetable  processing  fields. 

Here  are  some  figures  for  the  1942  pack 
from  Oregon  orchards : 

2/3  of  all  the  plums  in  the  United  States 

4/  5  of  ail  the  prunes. 

1  /  4  of  all  the  pears. 

1/ 10  of  all  the  apples. 

1/5  of  all  the  berries. 

2/ 3  of  all  the  filberts. 

The  total  national  pack  of  rhubarb. 

Food  production  and  processing  are  stable 
Oregon  industries — examples  of  our  basic, 
natural  wealth.  We  invite  you  to  share 
that  wealth  with  us. 
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Praises  Press 
Role  as  Health 
Aid  to  Readers 

Fiahbein  Asserts,  However. 
Press  Should  Not  Ploy  Up 

Long-Continued  Diseases 

Although  praising  new^Mpers 
for  their  increasingly  active  role 
in  promoting  the  health  of  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein, 
editor  of  Hygeia,  health  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  asserts  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  January  issue  that 
the  press  should  not  publicize 
long-continued  and  probably  fa¬ 
tal  diseases  affecting  children. 

He  points  out  that  such  types 
of  stories— of  which  there  have 
been  several  in  the  past  few 
months— are  bad  mental  hygiene 
for  the  American  people.  He  out¬ 
lines  his  reasoning,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

“The  functions  of  the  press  in 
the  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  health  and  disease 
have  been  the  subject  of  in¬ 
numerable  conferences,  sympo¬ 
siums  and  debates  before  organ¬ 
izations  of  newspaper  editors, 
physicians  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  good  that  can  be  done 
by  the  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  relation  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  medical  care  is  simply 
incalculable.  The  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  the 
state  of  the  nation’s  health  as 
reported  in  sickness,  in  death 
rates,  in  birth  rates,  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  various  diseases,  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  special  efforts  and 
intensive  drives. 

Health  Columns  Help 

“Many  of  our  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  health  columns  which  pro¬ 
vide  daily  advice  regarding  the 
progress  of  science  against  dis¬ 
ease.  These  columns  tend  to  in¬ 
culcate  good  health  habits.  Most 
of  those  that  now  appear  are 
written  by  men  who  are  physi¬ 
cians  and  are  competent  as  re¬ 
gards  both  their  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  their  ability  to  present 
scientific  material  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
&ere  were  three  or  four  health 
columns  devoted  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  bizarre  notions  about  diet 
and  about  medicine.  Today  there 
is  only  one  such  column  having 
a  national  circulation. 

“In  the  promotion  of  the  blood 
donor  campaign  of  the  Red 
Cross,  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation  have  rendered  a  most 
valuable  service.  Many  a  news¬ 
paper  now  puts  the  appeal  for 
blood  donors  in  close  relation  to 
the  casualty  lists  as  they  are 
published  day  by  day.  These 
campaigns  have  done  much  to 
keep  a  steady  flow  of  donors 
moving  into  the  collecting  sta¬ 
tions  and  blood  banks  of  various 
Red  Cross  chapters  and  hospitals. 

“If  there  is  any  complaint  to 
be  made  about  medicine  in  the 
press  these  days,  it  has  to  do 
with  the  occasional  stirring  of 
public  emotion  in  relation  to 
some  long-contmued,  probably 
fatal  disease  affecting  a  child. 


Recently  two  cases  have  been 
prominent  in  the  press  of  the 
nation;  one  a  child  with  leuke¬ 
mia,  apparently  kept  alive  only 
by  innumerable  blood  transfu¬ 
sions.  The  day  to  day  progress 
of  this  case  has  been  noted  In 
the  press,  invariably  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  inevitably  fatal 
character  of  the  disease. 

“From  a  mental  point  of  view 
this  is  exceedingly  unfortunate, 
because  there  are  many  cases  of 
leukemia  in  the  United  States 
besides  the  one  given  all  the 
publicity,  and  all  the  parents 
and  all  the  friends  of  these  other 
patients  are  constantly  being  re¬ 
minded  about  the  inevitable 
death. 

"The  creation  1  of  hysteria  and 
unnecessary  anxiety  is  bad  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  for  the  American 
people.  It  requires  no  special 
talent  to  arouse  sympathy  for  a 
sick  or  dying  child.  Why  cannot 
newspaper  editors  ask  them¬ 
selves  the  question:  Ts  this 
really  necessary  or  desirable?’  ’’ 
■ 

Women  Are  Admitted 
To  Legislative  Society 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  Jan.  2 — Milton 
V.  Burgress.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tel¬ 
egraph  writer,  was  voted  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  bi-annual  election, 
marked  by  admitttance  of  wom¬ 
en  to  membership  for  the  first 
time  in  the  association’s  50  years 
of  history. 

Burgress  succeeds  Neil  L. 
Whitney,  Scranton  Times.  Other 
officers  are;  vice-president. 
Thomas  P,  O’Neill.  Philadelphia 
Record,  succeeding  Gerson  H. 
Lush.  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
sergeant-at-arms.  Suzanne  Flick. 
International  News  Service,  re¬ 
placing  L.  U.  Leslie.  Associated 
Press,  both  of  the  Harrisburg 
bureaus:  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Morris  E.  Swartz.  Jr.,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Capitol  news¬ 
room. 

Induction  of  six  correspond¬ 
ents  increased  current  member¬ 
ship  to  27. 

New  members  are  Sam  Laf- 
ferty,  Philadelphia  Daily  News; 
Edward  Johnson.  Chester  Times; 
’Thomas  B.  Schrlver  and  Robert 
Morehead.  AP;  Alice  Fox,  United 
Press,  and  Suzanne  Flick. 

■ 

Radio  Salute  to  AP 

’The  radio  program  “Vox  Pop” 
will  salute  the  Associated  Press 
over  a  C.B.S.  network  of  126 
stations  from  coast  to  coast  at 
8  p.m.,  Monday,  Jan.  8.  Parks 
Johnson  and  Warren  Hull  will 
interview  AP  war  correspond¬ 
ents  and  photographers,  includ¬ 
ing  William  Smith  White.  J.  Nor¬ 
man  Lodge,  and  E.  K.  Butler. 
Alan  Gould,  assistant  general 
manager,  and  Glenn  Babb,  for¬ 
eign  editor,  will  tell  how  AP 
gathers  the  news. 


Ethridge  Defies 
Critics  in  Fight 
Against  Poll  Tax 

Louisviujc,  Ky.,  Jan.  2 — "Tve 
been  called  a  traitor  for  years, 
and  I  say  it’s  spinach.” 

’Thus  does  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  shrug  off 
criticism  from  fellow  Southern¬ 
ers  on  his  two-fisted  fight  against 
the  poll  tax  and  other  obstacles 
to  voting  in  the  South. 

"Some  of  those  same  people 
are  excited  about  the  Poles  and 
Greeks  right  now.  while  they 
condone  barriers  in  their  own 
states  which  keep  a  majority  of 
the  people  from  the  ballot!’’  he 
asserted. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Committee  of  Editors  and  Writ¬ 
ers  of  the  South,  Ethridge  had 
Just  returned  from  a  meeting 
of  the  group  in  Atlanta,  where 
voting  barriers  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  were  discussed. 

’The  poll  tax  levied  In  eight 
southern  states  bars  more  whites 
than  Negroes  from  the  polls,  he 
pointed  out,  while  “white  pri¬ 
maries”  effectively  disfranchise 
about  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

“And  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
democracy!”  said  the  Mississippi 
native,  his  soft  Southern  voice 
tinged  with  sarcasm. 

'The  publisher  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  committee  of 
newspaper  men  to  select  articles 
from  the  Negro  press  to  be 
judged  for  the  Wendell  L.  Will- 
kie  Awards.  It  was  decided  to 
offer  the  $500  and  $250  annual 
prizes  for  distinguished  writing 
on  “any  question  of  general 
public  interest”  because  the 
committee  “feels  that  the  Negro 
press  is  missing  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  confining  its  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  crusades  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  its  race  alone,”  Etheridge 
explained.  “Expansion  to  in¬ 
clude  more  general  subjects 
should  materially  raise  the 
level.” 

■ 

Papers  and  Seals 

Billy  Hummer,  carrier  for  the 
Garden  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram,  had  the  Christmas  spirit. 
He  purchased  a  quantity  of 
Christmas  seals  and  placed  one 
on  the  newspaper  of  each  person 
on  his  route. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun’s  Toud  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 
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All  these  box  car  figures  ma>4etiiig 

\ 

men  kick  around  so  careless-like 

these  <lays  leave  a  fellow  confused. 

\ 

But  here's  one  we  can  get  our  teeth 

\ 

into  .  .  .  S700,000  a  dav! 

\ 


Yen,  $700,000  a  dav  is  what  Frank- 
\ 

lin  County  (Columbus)  folks  and 


\ 

their  visitors  spend  here  now. 


\ 


*~\unii>llnHk  Slioro**  In  »nr  •»«  tkn’  77«» 
■avrrllnrrn  wh«.  iinr  Thr  lltnpntrk  ri^flanfTrlj 
for  blnakrtlOK  (;»lainkHn  noS  Itn  trndloK 
ore*. 


That's  a  lot  of  food,  clothes,  gas, 

\ 

toothpaste  and  what  have  you  to  sel^ 
at  retail  every  day. 


\ 


Better  make  sure  the  ads  for  your 
stuff  run  regularly  in  the  one  paper 
where  about  everybody  in  these  parte 
will  see  it. 


OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 

Represented  Nationally  by 
O’MABA  and  ORMSBEE 
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Badio  Councdl 
Aims  at  Special 
News  Training 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  2— A 
long  stride  forward  in  radio 
Journalism  is  forecast  for  the 
new  Council  of 
Radio  Journal¬ 
ism  by  Karl 
Koerper,  man¬ 
ager  of  KMBC 
here  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  news 
committee  of  the 
National  A  s  s  o  - 
elation  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

The  council 
will  be  organ¬ 
ized  Jan.  25  in 
Chicago.  Im-  Koerper 

provement  of 
the  facilities  for  training  for  ra¬ 
dio  journalism,  and  eventual  ac¬ 
crediting  of  institutions  which 
offer  such  courses  are  two  of  the 
objectives  of  the  council,  Mr 
Koerper  said.  The  council  also 
will  begin  work  on  a  “style 
sheet”  on  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  radio  news,  he 
.said. 

Organization  of  the  council, 
which  had  its  beginning  in  a 
recommendation  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Siebert  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  to  the  NAB  news  com¬ 
mittee  in  August,  1944.  will  mark 
the  alliance  of  broadcasters  with 
educators  in  a  program  designed 
to  improve  radio  news  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Five  representatives  of  the 
NAB  and  five  from  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  will 
comprise  the  council. 

The  proposal  to  adopt  a  style 
sheet  for  radio  news  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  a  mold  from 
which  all  newscasts  could  be 
drawn,  Mr.  Koerper  said.  Rather, 
he  explained,  it  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  a  newspaper's  style 
book  which  would  set  forth  the 
general  style  of  preparation  and 
policy  for  handling  news. 

“We  know  that  all  newscasts 
cannot  be  alike  any  more  than 
all  newspapers  can  be  alike,” 
he  said,  “but  we  are  confident 
that  a  general  policy  directed 
toward  improving  radio  news 
gathering  and  presentation 
would  be  of  universal  credit  to 
the  industry  and  to  the  listening 
public.” 

Courses  in  radio  journalism, 
as  they  now  exist.  Mr.  Koerper 
said,  are  not  standardized,  nor 
are  they  adequate  properly  to 
prepare  the  student  for  radio 
news  work.  It  is  his  hope  that 
the  pattern  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  future  will  incor¬ 
porate  a  basic  newspaper  train¬ 
ing  with  a  specialize  course 
directed  solely  at  preparing 
the  student  for  radio  news 
work. 

The  need  for  more  local  news 
after  the  war  is  recognized  by 
Mr.  Koerper,  and  he  believes 
many  st&tions  will  have  to  ad¬ 
just  their  news  departments  to 
give  this  service.  He  said  that 
while  his  own  station,  as  well  as 
many  other  large  stations,  cover 
local  news  now,  they  probably 


w'ill  expand  this  coverage  after 
the  war. 

Several  important  news  mat¬ 
ters  will  come  before  the  NAB 
news  committee  the  day  before 
the  council  organizes.  Among 
these  will  be  a  discussion  of 
whether  middle  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  newscasts,  local 
news  coverage,  reporting  and 
editing  radio  news,  news  format, 
scheduling  of  news  periods, 
handling  of  commercials,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  news  policies. 

A  report  will  be  made  to  the 
committee  of  a  sub-committee 
discussion  on  handling  news 
from  the  Senate  and  House  and 
other  news  from  Washington. 

Membership  of  the  Council  of 
Radio  Journalism  is  as  follows: 
Representing  the  NAB  news 
committee  —  Karl  Koerper, 
KMBC.  Kansas  City;  William 
Brooks.  NBC.  New  York;  E.  R. 
Vandeboncoeur,  WSYR,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  Paul  White.  CBS. 
New  York,  and  Arthur  Stringer. 
NAB. 

Representing  the  American 
.Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism — Floyd 
Baskette.  Emory  University,  At¬ 
lanta;  Mitchell  Charnley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Minneap¬ 
olis;  Wilbur  Schramm.  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  City;  Dr. 
Frederick  Siebert.  University  of 
Illinois.  Urbana;  and  I.  Keith 
Tyler.  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

One  of  the  council  aims  is  to 
establish  itself  as  the  acrediting 
agency  for  educational  program 
in  the  field  of  radio  journalism. 

■ 

T.  K.  Evans,  57, 

Of  Long  Beach,  Dies 

J.  K.  Evans.  57.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Independent  and  widely 
known  West  Coast  newspaper 
executive,  died  Dec.  28  in  a  Long 
Beach  ho.spital. 

Mr.  Evans  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  Independent  in 
July,  1939,  going  to  Long  Beach 
from  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 

A  native  of  South  Wales,  he 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1910  and  a 
few  years  later  arrived  on  the 
West  Coast.  In  his  time  he  had 
been  business  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call  and  San 
Francisco  business  manager  of 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union;  business  manager 
of  the  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Stand¬ 
ard;  business  manager  of  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Post;  business 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  Nexes.  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard. 

■ 

Excrescence 

“Private  Papers  of  an  Excre¬ 
scence”  was  the  title  Walter 
Winchell  gave  his  column  of 
Jan.  2,  echoing  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  characterization  last  week 
of  all  newspaper  columnists  ( ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  F.  D.  R. )  as  such.  Last 
Tuesday,  at  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference  in  1945,  the  President 
wished  a  happy  New  Year  to 
the  correspondents — all  except  a 
verv  small  ( and  unnamed ) 
minority. 


RALPH  L.  BROOKS,  a  member 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  staff 
for  20  years,  approached  a  cub 
reporter  he  had  noticed  around 
the  office  for  a  few  days. 

“I’m  Ralph  Brooks,”  the  vet¬ 
eran  political  writer  said.  “They 
don’t  bother  to  introduce  people 
around  here.” 

“I’ve  noticed  that,”  the  cub 
responded  brightly.  “I’m  new 
here  too.” 

■ 

THE  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
has  (or  had)  a  new  office  boy 
who  walked  up  to  the  assistant 
managing  editor,  put  his  arm 
over  his  shoulder  and  stated 
confidently:  “Dave,  you’re  a  man 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  What  IS  a 
French  75?” 

■ 

IT  WAS  a  tough  day,  too,  on  the 
city  desk  of  the  Halifax  ( N.  S. ) 
Daily  Star  and  there  was  a  man¬ 
power  problem  which  might  be 
blamed  for  the  fact  that  mate¬ 
rial  for  cutlines,  left  by  the  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  appeared  in  print  just 
as  she  had  written  it.  including 
a  little  message  to  the  desk.  In 
the  first  edition,  the  lines  under 
a  four-column  cut  began:  "There 
are  two  different  pictures.  ...  If 
it  is  the  picture  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  middle,  these  names 
should  be  added.  .  .  .” 

■ 

THEN  there’s  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  Abilene  (Kan.) 
Reflector-Chronicle  who  had  to 
take  a  route  himself  because  a 
carrier  was  sick.  All  went  well 
until  he  read  this  instruction  in 
the  boy’s  notebook  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber:  “Under  the  rock,  be¬ 
tween  two  mail  boxes  in  the 
middle  of  the  11th  St.  Bridge.” 

■ 

NOT  SO  long  ago  the  publisher 
of  the  Seminole  ( Okla. )  Pro¬ 
ducer  ran  an  ad  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  for:  “Reporter,  male 
or  female.  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO 
READ  AND  WRITE.” 

■ 

SAID  the  Cheyenne  ( Wyo. ) 

Sentinel  recently:  “There’ll 
soon  be  a  drop  in  the  Jap  Bataan 
average.” 

■ 

WHEN  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Georgia  said  some  lady  had 
smashed  a  bottle  of  champagne 
over  the  stern  of  a  new  Liberty 
ship,  copy  readers  on  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily  Nexvs 
queried  the  Charlotte  bureau: 
“We  mountaineers  not  nautical 

experts,  but  did  Mrs.  S . 

smash  bottle  of  champagne  over 
ship's  stern  or  did  reporter  get 
some  of  champagne?” 

■ 

F.  H.  Stevens  Named 

Frank  H.  Stevens  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruth- 
man,  publishers’  representatives. 
He  succeeds  the  late  J.  Stanley 
Pratt. 

■ 

Ralph  Smith  Named 

Ralph  Smith  has  been  elected 
general  manager  of  the  Duane 
Jones  Co.  He  was  formerly 
agency  copy  chief. 
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Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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^^THE  HEARST  Papers  are  opposed 

to  any  form  of  politics  and  economics 
which  endeavors  to  grade  down  the  most 
prosperous  to  the  level  of  the  lowest/’ 


^  PublUhtr 


The  above  is  ^rom  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  on  April  21,  1935,  on  the 
policy  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

In  that  short  sentence  Mr.  Hearst 
expounded  the  whole  meaning  of 
Americanism,  which  is,  in  essence, 
that  while  we  are  all  equal  before  the 
law  and  in  opportunities  we  are  un¬ 
equal  in  capacities. 

Being  unequal  in  capacities,  some 
will  naturally  be  prosperous,  while 
some  will  be  less  prosperous. 

To  attempt  by  mutilating  Com¬ 
munistic  methods  to  ‘^grade  down” 
those  of  great  capacity— who  have 
of  course  received  the  largest  re¬ 
wards— to  the  level  of  those  possess¬ 


ing  very  little  or  no  capacity  is 
nothing  less  than  mass-crime. 

Moreover,  to  attempt  to  do  so 
would  ruin  the  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try!  The  money  of  the  capable  and 
competent  would  not  be  handed  over 
to  the  incapable  and  incompetent, 
but  would  go  into  vast  Socialistic 
“governmental  enterprises”  to  polit¬ 
ically  enslave  millions  of  our  people. 

The  Hearst  papers  believe  then 
that  those  who  would  distribute 
wealth  by  executive  hat  will  end  up 
distributing  not  wealth  but  poverty. 

And  that  is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  the  Hearst  papers  are  good 
pap>ers  for  our  readers  and  good 
papers  for  our  advertisers. 


The  Hearst  Newspapers 


Ferree,  Manz# 

Savage  Move  Up 
In  S-H  Changes 

Three  executives  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  start  the 
new  year  with  new  titles  and 
positions.  The 
changes  an- 
nounced  by  Ray 
A.  Huber,  gen¬ 
eral  business 
manager,  are: 

Mark  Ferree, 
business  man¬ 
ager  of  Indian- 
apolis  Timea,  to 
assistant  general 
manager  of 
Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  at 
230  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  _ _ _  _ _ _  _  ... 

.  W.  Manz,  advertising  St.  Louis;  joined  national  adver- 

airwtor  of  Cincinnati  Post,  to  tising  department  of  Scripps- 
Business  manager  of  Indianapolis  Howard  Newspapers  in  Chicago 
Times.  -  •  • 


Ferree 


Mr.  Manz,  bom  in  Marion,  O.; 
after  overseas  service  with  the 
Marines,  he  began  newspaper 
work  in  advertising  department 
of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News  in  1919  and  rose  to  head 
of  department;  joined  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  in 
1921  as  advertising  manager  and 
went  to  Cincinnati  Post  in  1928. 
serving  for  a  time  as  classified 
advertising  manager;  became 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  and  editor  of  the 
Classified  Journal;  received 
award  for  "outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  advertising”  from  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Club  of  Cincinnati  last 
spring. 

Mr.  Savage,  bom  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  began  newspaper  career  in 
1920  with  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
year  after  returning  from  Army 
.service  in  France;  one  year  in 
advertising  agency  business  in 


in  1928,  remained  until  1935 


William  C.  Savage,  national  when  he  became  national  adver- 
manager  of  Cincin-  tising  manager  of  the  Post, 
to  advertising  director  ■ 

of  that  paper.  ^  j 

Mr.  Ferree.  who  is  chairman  S.  F.  Exommer  Freed 
of  the  Indianapolis  Newspaper  Qf  Contempt  Charge 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  2 — On 
motion  of  Everett  C.  McKeage, 
chief  counsel  for  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission,  con¬ 
tempt  charges  brought  against 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
were  dismissed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  Dec.  28. 

In  the  ten-page  opinion  dis¬ 
missing  the  case,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  restated  their  belief  that 
contempt  had  been  committed, 
„  but  held  that  inasmuch  as  the 

Savage  Examiner  (and  other  papers) 
Publishers  Association,  said  he  printed  “reasonable  fair  ac- 
would  remain  in  that’  city  for  counts”  of  hearing  in  the  pro- 


some  time  assisting  Mr.  Manz. 

All  three  are  long-time  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  and  all  have  out¬ 
standing  records  of  service  in 
civic  enterprises  and  business 
associations.  Mr.  Ferree  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  second  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  is 
a  director  of  the  Indianapolis 
Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  while 
Mr.  Manz  is  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  new  sales  committee  in 
the  Million  Dollar  Plan.  Mr. 
Savage  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Marketing  Association 
and  he  is  a  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America. 

Biographical  background  in¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

Mr.  Ferree,  native  of  Marion, 
Ind.;  two  years  on  editorial  staff 
of  Evansville  Courier  and  two 
years  with  Miami  ( Fla. )  Herald; 
advertising  manager  of  Southern 
Pine  Association;  joined  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  Washington 
Daily  News  in  1932,  became  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager;  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Indianapolis  Times  in 
1936  as  advertising  director  and 
a  year  later  became  business 
manager. 
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counts’ 

ceedings.  the  public  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
commission  does  have  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt,  and  that 
thus  a  service  had  been  rendered 
and  that  a  continuation  of  the 
proceedings  could  serve  no  fur¬ 
ther  public  or  useful  purpose.” 
(E.  &  P.,  Dec.  9,  p.  61;  Dec.  23, 
p.  58). 

Although  there  were  several 
sessions  of  the  Commission  at 
which  motions  were  heard  by 
Examiner  counsel  the  case  had 
not  come  to  issue  and  no  de¬ 
fense  had  been  made  at  the  time 
of  the  motion  for  dismissal. 

■ 

Pays  in  Francs 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  received  a  subscription 
order  from  France  under  unus¬ 
ual  circumstances.  S.  C.  Sivita, 
technician  third  grade  with  the 
134th  Infantry  Regiment,  wanted 
his  wife  to  read  of  the  outfit’s 
exploits  as  detailed  by  the 
World-Herald’s  war  correspond¬ 
ent.  Lawrence  Youngman.  so  he 
ordered  a  subscription  for  her. 
'To  pay  for  the  paper,  Sivitz  sent 
the  only  kind  of  money  he  had — 
50  .  francs.  ’The  World-Herald 
circulation  department  started 
sending  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Sivitz, 
now  living  in  Philadelphia,  with 
the  paper’s  compliments  and 
sent  along  the  francs  as  a  sou¬ 
venir. 


Chicago  Newsmen  Get 
Marine  Certificates 

Certificates  signed  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Denig,  director 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Division  of 
Public  Relations,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  23  accredited  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  who 
accompanied  Marines  in  the 
training  maneuver  invasion  of 
“Chi-Cogo  Island”  during  the 
Navy’s  Pacific  theater  exliibition 
in  Chicago  last  Nov.  19. 

Those  receiving  the  certificates 
included : 

Melvin  Larsen,  Chicago  Times; 
Fred  Slater,  Chicago  Herald- 
American;  Don  Elden,  National 


Broadcasting  Co.;  Robert  Buck- 
ley,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem;  Fred  Levings,  Station  WGN- 
Lloyd  Brady,  Associated  Press’ 
Leonard  C^astle,  Chicago  Sun- 
Frank  Jackson,  Herald-Ameri- 
can;  John  Winters,  Lincoln-Bel- 
mont  Booster;  William  McCorkle 
Chicago  Tribune;  Herman  Del- 
man,  Myers  Newspapers;  Swain 
Scalf,  "Tribune;  Elmer  Cheney 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Frank  Wei¬ 
ner,  Transradio  News;  Rob  Roy 
Buckingham,  Daily  News;  Flet¬ 
cher  Watson,  Sun;  Dave  Mann, 
Sun;  Robert  Tieken,  AP;  Bruce 
Taylor,  Times;  Sid  Samuels, 
Herald-American;  Harry  Mc¬ 
Clain,  Tribune. 


Biuys 

dimVAY  PAKTY 


The  story  of  Billy  Jones’  seventh  birthday 
party  isn’t  exactly  world  cracking  news  but 
in  a  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  it’s  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  local  items  that  add  extra  reader  in¬ 
terest  to  the  paper’s  columns. 


Who  reads  such  an  item  you  ask.^  Well, 
first  the  mothers  of  all  the  youngsters  invited 
—or  “slighted,”  and  most  of  their  dads;  then 
the  youngsters  themselves,  and  finally  the 
doting  aunts  and  uncles  plus  relatives  and 
friends  galore. 


Multiply  this  readership  by  the  hundreds 
of  local  items  in  a  single  localnews  daily 
issue  and  you  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  we  some¬ 
times  call  the  “third  dimension”  in  space  value 
—the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  reader 
interest  in  a  publication. 


★ 


The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON  •  SYRACVSE  •  NEW  YORK 

P.S.  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1.00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  National  Advertisers  adopted  the 
some  method  for  an  extra  budget,  it  ought  to  sell  an  extra  billion. 


c 


it  BUY  MORE  WAR  BOND! 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  Janaary  6,  194S 


WAR  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  THE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


In  1941  the  Latin-American  sales  of 
certain  German-labelled  drugs  were 
running  high  in  the  millions  —  de¬ 
spite  the  British  blockade.  Reporter 
John  Chabot  Smith,  assigned  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
soon  able  to  show  how  come.  The 
drug  preparations  —  including  the 
German  labels  —  were  U.  S.-made. 

Until  he  came  to  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  the  Spring  of  ’40,  young 
Smith  had  been  a  Washington  Post 
reporter.  Within  three  years  he  was 
l)ack  in  that  city— this  time  as  a  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  capital  correspondent. 

Smith’s  Washing¬ 
ton  stories  came  from 
all  over  the  lot . . . 
proved  not  only  his 
versatility  but  abil¬ 
ity  to  dig  fast  and 
well.  For  example: 
he  covered  the  fall  1943  coal  strike 
. . .  the  Army’s  seizure  of  the  rail¬ 
roads ...  U.N.N.R.A.’s  formation, 
policy  and  operation... the  planned 


post-war  drive  on  trusts  . . .  post-war 
monetary  system  . . .  the  father  draft. 

This  wide  Washington  road  was 
ultimately  to  lead  to  Rome  where, 
as  foreign  corresf>ondent  Smith,  he 
re-opened  the 
Herald  Tribune’s 
Rome  Bureau  on 
reaching  there  in 
mid-Summer  ’44. 

His  lack  of  Italian 
was  no  bar  to  this 
essentially  thought¬ 
ful  and  searching  rejK>rter  who  can 
find  plenty  of  what’s-up  —  wherever 
he  is.  Born  in  Croy¬ 
don,  England,  he  was 
schooled  in  France,  at 
Loomis  School  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  at  Princeton, 
and  at  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge  University. 
He  has  background  and  understand¬ 
ing.  And  he  can  put  down  what  he 
sees  with  those  graphic  touches  that 
lift  a  reporter  above  his  fellows. 


”...  as  one  draws  near”  he  wrote 
of  King  George’s  visit  to  ruined 
Cassino  “it  becomes  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  heaps  of  crumpled  rock  that 
once  were  the  town  from  the  out¬ 
croppings  of  the  solid 
rock  of  the  mountain 
above.  The  ruin 
looks  a  dirty,  foul 
gray,  pockmarked 
with  black  holes  like 
a  gigantic  wasps’ 
nest . . .” 

He  has  l>een  covering  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  Italy  (with  time  out 
for  Greece  and  Yugoslavia) . . .  the 
problems  and  weaknesses  in  Allied 
control . . .  the  agonizing  niotintain- 
top-to-mountain-top  advance  . . .  the 
men  wading  across  streams  next  to 
lx)mbed-out  bridges— griping  about 
their  rain-shot  raincoats,  wondering 
if  the  Po  Valley  isn’t  going  to  be  a 
mite  warmer  . . . 

Name’s  Smith  .  .  .  John  Chabot 
Smith.  Look  for  it  in  any  day’s 


.NEW  YORK 

IKcralb  (Fribunc 
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Graffis  Suggests 
More  Accurate 
War  Headlines 

Times  Writer.  Back  irom 
Europe.  Says  GFs  Not 
Happy  Over  Treatment 

American  and  British  newspa¬ 
pers  have  the  dual  obligation  of 
maintaining  amicable  relations 
between  the 
fighting  forces 
of  the  two 

by  giving 
credit 

achievements 

ac- 

cording  to  Herb 
Grafiis,  Chicago 
Times  columnist, 
who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a 
tour  of  duty  in 
England  and 
France  as  a  war 
correspondent. 

Gratfis  told  Eoiroa  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  American  soldiers  were 
becoming  a  little  fed  up  on  the 
British  newspaper  headlines  that 
tend  to  play  up  the  British  fight¬ 
ing  prowess,  particularly  RAF 
sorties,  and  usually  refer  to 
American  operations  as  “Allied” 
instead  of  “Yank”  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

More  Candor  Needed 

Likewise,  he  said,  American 
GI’s  don't  tike  American  newspa¬ 
per  headlines  that  gloss  over  our 
reverses  and  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  Yanks  were  rolling  over 
the  Germans  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  ( Grafiis  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  general  situation  prior 
to  the  December  offensive  of  the 
Germans. )  He  believes  that  bad 
news  sells  as  well  as  good  news, 
from  a  circulation  standpoint, 
and  that  American  morale  is 
strong  enough  to  "take  it”  re¬ 
gardless  of  conditions. 

“When  our  kids  have  taken  a 
pasting  and  have  suffered  heavy 
losses,”  he  said,  “it  burns  them 
up  to  see  some  time  later  an 
American  newspaper  with  head¬ 
lines  that  indicate  they  took 
their  sal'ent  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion.” 

Veteran  war  correspondents, 
he  added,  are  so  security  con¬ 
scious  that  they  lean  over  back¬ 
ward  in  presenting  the  official 
version  of  military  action.  What 
American  newspapers  need,  he 
said,  is  a  little  more  candor  in 
news  treatment,  according  to  the 
pattern  followed  by  the  Stars 
arid  Stripes.  Army  newspaper. 

"What  newspapers  must  do  is 
impress  the  American  public 
with  the  cold  fact  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long,  tough  war,  particu¬ 
larly  when  we  get  back  into 
Germany  and  have  to  fight 
through  their  well-planned  and 
mined  defenses,”  declared  Graf¬ 
fis.  who  saw  enough  battle  action 
in  Western  Europe  to  know  what 
the  Allies  are  up  against. 

Atrocity  stories  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  underplayed,  he  said,  b^ 
cause  Americans  have  become 
numb  to  this  type  of  story.  Hero¬ 
ism  and  battle  technique  are  well 
covered  by  the  experienced  war 


the  lines,  be  said,  in  reporting  "Grammar  is  the  father  confes-  dinners, 
the  effect  of  infiation  and  black  sor  of  all  correspondents,  their  Chicago 
market  operations.  managing  editor  and  their  friend  Chi,  jou 

Graffis,  who  went  to  London  need,”  declared  Graffis.  His  so 

this  summer  and  later  was  ac-  Graffis  is  a  “reformed  sports  a  journa 
credited  as  a  war  correspondent  writer”  who  inherited  the  urge  officer  w 
on  the  western  front,  enjoyed  to  write  from  his  father,  a  Lo-  combat 
the  unique  experience  of  “scoop-  gansport,  Ind.,  editor.  The  Graf-  America 
ing”  his  fellow  correspondents  As  family,  after  a  venture  at  England, 
with  the  capture  of  Belfort  by  operating  a  Missouri  paper,  circumst 
the  French  army.  The  Times  moved  to  Chicago,  where  young  is  back  ii 
writer  takes  no  personal  credit  Graffis  attended  school.  was  able 

for  the  feat,  admitting  that  he  He  later  joined  his  father  in  for  Chrii 
"stumbled”  onto  the  story,  the  publication  of  trade  papers,  son  arri' 
"through  ignorance.”  Their  jeep  Graffis  then  became  editor  of 
barged  ahead  and  in  losing  di-  Golfdom  and  Golfing.  He  is  also 
rections,  pulled  into  the  French  managing  editor  of  Future,  na- 
Belfort  sector  just  after  the  tional  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
French  had  recaptured  the  merce  magazine,  and  his  “Sport- 
town.  ing  Scene.”  has  been  a  regular 

The  Times  writer  was  enthu-  feature  in  Esquire.  In  1937  he  be- 
siastic  in  his  praise  of  the  mar-  came  a  contributor  to  the  Times 
velous  job  Press  Wireless  is  do-  sports  pages  and  in  1940  he  was 
ing  in  providing  adequate  and  named  to  turn  out  a  daily  col- 
fast  press  communications.  He  umn  of  general  interest  for  the 
paid  special  tribute  to  Stanley  F.  Times  editorial  page. 

Grammer,  who  supervised  the  By  avocation.  Herb  Graffis  is 


W.  L.  White  to  Speak 

An  off-the-record  talk  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  White  of  Emporia,  on  his 
widely-discussed  trip  to  Russia 
will  be  a  highlight  of  the  aniiual 
Kansas  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  Wichita  Jan.  12  and  13. 


Graffis 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT 
with  BLACK  A,  WHITE 


Yes,  start  the  New  BMC 

Year  the  now  way —  v 

with  linecasting  ma- 
chines  equipped  with  4 

Black  and  White  trea-  P 

ted  matrices. 

Black  and  White  is  geared  to  the 

pace  of  194S's  linecasting,  be-  lEMpHn 

cause  it  helps  increase  linecasting 

production — in  many  cases  reduc- 

ing  errors  by  more  than  a  third. 

This  year  will  bring  even  greater 
strain  on  linecasters  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Chances  ore  that  you'll 
have  to  turn  out  more  lines  with  fewer  men. 
The  easy,  economical  way  to  do  this  is  to  have 
your  matrices  processed  the  Black  and  White 
way.  Tests  show  that  Black  and  White  treated 
matrices  have  a  visibility  factor  equivalent  to 
that  of  SVz-Poiut  lyP«  compared  to  3-point  for 
non-processed  used  matrices. 

Not  only  does  Matrix  Contrast  Service  up 
profits  and  cut  down  errors,  but  linecasters  are 
enthusiastic  about  it,  too,  because  it  lets  them 
"see  what  they  set"  before  lines  are  cast,  and 
lessens  fatigue  resulting  from  eye  strain. 

If  you're  looking  ahead  in  ‘45,  investigate 
Black  and  White  Matrix  Contrast  Service! 


t 


Never  mind  who 
wears  the  pantj$. 


In  Portland,  Oregon,  47%  of  the  women  influence  the  selection  of 
their  husbands'  clothing.  We  know  about  your  merchandise,  too ! 


The  Oregon  Journal  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly  every¬ 
thing  about  the  buying  habits  of  Portlanders  .  .  .  can 
give  you  intimate  information  that  (^ame  straight  from 
the  women  of  Portland  themselves! 

Here's  how! 

Trained  interviewers  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.’s  research 
stair  visited  et'ery  twentieth  home  in  Portland,  securing 
information  for  a  down-to-earth  study  of  Portland 
consumers. 

It  is  the  inside  story  of  the  buying  habits  of  Portland 
families.  It  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  exciting 
facts  about  the  Portland  Market  .  .  .  vital  statistics 
about  Portland  families  . . .  their  buying  habits  . . .  their 
brand  preferences  .  .  .  their  postwar  plans!  It  was  made 
expressly  for  and  is  available  e.xclusively  through  the 
Oregon  Journal*. 

This  study  of  the  Portland  Consumer  Market  is  a 
yardstick  by  which  you  can  better  plan  your  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  and  sales  efforts  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
You  can  know  in 'advance  the  potentials  of  this  market 
for  your  type  of  product. 

And,  with  the  Oregon  Journal  as  your  advertising 
medium,  you  get  intensive  coverage  in  important  area. 

*A  note  on  your  business  letterhead  to  the  advertising  director  of 
The  Journal,  or  Reynotds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  will  bring  you  informa¬ 
tion  you  desire  about  the  Portland,  Oregon  Market. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER 


What  makes  the  Oregon  Journal  a  good  newspaper. .  .a 
newspaper  the  people  of  this  community  like  to  read? 

Just  this!  The  Journal  is  human,  made  up  by  human  beings.  It  is 
created  fresh  each  day  out  of  the  heorts,  the  horse  sense  and 
headaches  of  the  staff  from  publishers  to  pressmen,  from 
compositors  to  carriers. 

No  one  person  mokes  it  a  good  newspaper. .  .it  is  enthusiastic 
teamwork  that  makes  The  Journal  Portland's  favorite  news¬ 
paper,  today,  as  it  hos  been  for  years. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 

Member:  Metrepolitaa  and 
Pacific  Parade  Groups 
Represented  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Library  Project 
In  Chattanooga 
Wins  Support 

$3,000  Contributed  for 
Special  Journalism  Room, 
Walter  Johnson  Reports 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jan.  2 — 
Contributions  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Southern  Newspaper 
Library  here  have  reached  a 
total  of  13,000  and  success  of  the 
project,  initiated  in  1941,  appears 
assured,  it  is  reported  by  Walter 
C.  Johnson,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

A  room  in  the  Chattanooga 
Public  Library  is  being  set  aside 
for  the  journalism  collection 
which  already  includes  600  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  newspaper  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects  and  nearly  200 
bound  volumes  of  anniversary 
editions  of  newspapers  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  a  newspaper  that 
later  suspended  publication  to 
the  Hartford  Courant’s  175th  an¬ 
niversary  edition. 

The  fund  got  off  to  a  quick 
start  with  gifts  of  $500  each  from 
Capt.  John  Ewing,  publisher  of 
Shereveport  Times,  and  Capt. 
James  Stahlman,  president  of 
Nashville  Banner.  Receipt  of  the 
checks  recalled  to  Mr.  Johnson’s 
mind  the  matching  of  $1,000  con¬ 
tributions  by  Col.  Robert  Ewing, 
father  of  John  Ewing,  and  Maj. 
E.  B.  Stahlman,  grandfather  of 
James  Stahlman.  for  the  Lee 
School  of  Journalism  in  1926. 

In  Modem  Building 

Chattanooga  Public  Library  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  library 
buildings  in  the  country.  Located 
a  short  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  city  and  near  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga,  it  is 
really  two  libraries  in  one — ^the 
city  and  university — separately 
operated.  Although  there  are 
separate  entrances — one  for  the 
public  and  another  for  students 
— access  can  be  had  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Factors  in  the  selection  of 
Chattanooga  for  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Library  were:  (1) 
The  availability  of  a  place  in 
which  to  house  the  books  and  at 
no  operating  expense;  (2)  the 
city’s  central  location  with  re¬ 
spect  to  membership  area:  (3) 
the  proximity  of  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  OflBce  to  the  Library. 

The  question  has  been  asked — 
How  can  a  newspaper  library  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chattanooga  be  of  any 
benefit  to  residents  of  other 
Southern  cities?  The  answer, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  is  practically 
the  same  as  if  the  collection 
were  in  your  own  city  library, 
university  or  journalism  library. 
Under  tte  inter-library  loan 
plan  any  book  not  in  the  local 
library  but  listed  in  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  books  in  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Library,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  library.  They 
merely  order  it  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Library.  The  mechanics 
of  obtaining  and  returning  books 
are  handled  by  the  libraries.  The 
Newspaper  Library  pays  the  out¬ 


going  postage  and  the  borrower 
pays  his  local  library  the  postage 
required  for  the  return. 

At  the  outset  it  was  not  con¬ 
templated  that  the  collection  in¬ 
clude  books  written  by  newspa¬ 
permen  but  the  -eceipt  from  au¬ 
thors  and  others  of  autographed 
copies  resulted  in  racks  being 
designated  for  books  of  this 
character. 

Credit  for  the  present  collec¬ 
tion  is  due  largely  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  the  past  pres¬ 
idents  and  a  few  members  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  proj¬ 
ect.  There  have  also  been  some 
donations  of  books  from  time  to 
time.  A  book  plate  is  placed  in 
each  book  which  gives  the  name 
of  the  donor  and  the  name  of  the 
individual  in  whose  honor  or 
memory  the  book  is  donated.  A 
number  of  books  recently  added 
to  the  collection  were  in  memory 
of  newspaper  men  and  women 
who  have  died  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Some  are  now 
being  added  in  the  names  of 
service  men  who  have  died  for 
their  country. 

In  order  to  give  some  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  permanent  Library 
Committee  and  to  keep  the  past 
presidents  from  being  the  for¬ 
gotten  men  of  the  Association, 
they  were  made  the  Library 
Committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  after  his  tenure  of  office, 
automatically  becomes  chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee.  At 
this  time  Charles  P.  Manship  is 
the  chairman  but  in  his  absence 
while  London  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  the  imme¬ 
diate  past  chairman  of  the  board, 
A.  W.  Huckle,  has  been  serving 
as  acting  chairman.  Other  past 
presidents  composing  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows;  C.  B.  John¬ 
son,  V.  H.  Hanson,  A.  F.  Sanford, 
W.  T.  Anderson,  R.  S.  Jones, 
J.  H.  Allison,  Chas.  I.  Stewart, 
A.  G.  Newmyer,  John  A.  Park, 
J.  S.  Parks,  Clark  Howell.  James 
G.  Stahlman,  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Emanuel  Levi,  James  E.  Chap¬ 
pell.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  John 
D.  Ewing,  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs, 
A.  W.  Huckle  and  Charles  P. 
Manship. 

■ 

Edward  G.  Buck  Dies 

Edward  G.  Buck,  a  member  of 
the  Troy  (  N.  Y.)  Record  staff  tor 
more  than  40  years  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1909,  died 
Dec.  26  after  a  short  illness. 


Because 


MacKinnonJoins 
Phila.  Bulletin, 
Leaves  NPAP 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2 — In  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  plan  announced  some 
months  ago  (E&P,  Aug.  5,  1944, 
p.  13),  Eugene  MacKinnon  is 
preparing  this  week  to  pull  down 
the  lid  of  his  desk  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  move  several  squares 
to  the  offices  of  the  Bulletin 
building,  where  he  is  slated  to 
take  an  executive  position  as 
assistant  to  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
general  manager. 

The  contemplated  move  ordi¬ 
narily  would  not  have  taken 
place  until  some  time  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  at  which  time  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon’s  contract  as  manager  of 
NPAP  expires.  But  the  member¬ 
ship  of  NPAP  readily  agreed  to 
an  earlier  release. 

Mr.  MacKinnon,  originally  a 
Montana  newspaper  publisher 
and  for  a  number  of  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ANPA  as  chairman 
of  that  organization’s  standing 
committee,  came  to  Philadelphia 
three  years  ago  to  organize  the 
NPAP.  He  is  an  acknowledged 
expert  of  labor  relations,  having 
made  that  subject  his  forte 
through  years  of  research  and 
experience. 

At  the  offices  of  Mr.  MacKin¬ 
non,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told  the  publishers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  continue  to  maintain 
present  headquarters  in  the  Sav¬ 
ing  Fund  Society  building,  but 
without  naming  any  one  to  t|ie 
vacancy  created  by  the  transfer 
of  their  manager  to  the  staff  of 
the  Bulletin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  four 
Philadelphia  newspapers  now 
have  at  their  disposal  a  whole 
new  retinue  of  legal  and  labor 
luminaries  whose  combined  ef¬ 
forts,  at  any  given  assembly, 
seem  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
having  any  one  officer,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  worthiness  of  his  cre¬ 
dentials,  at  the  helm  of  the 
NPAP. 

’The  movement  was  instituted 
about  a  year  ago  when  City  So¬ 
licitor  Robert  McCay  Green, 
member  also  of  one  of  the  city’s 
leading  law  firms,  was  induced 
to  resign  his  office  in  City  Hall 
and  move  up  Broad  St.  to  the 


of  the  increMing  popularity — and  u»e— of  our  com¬ 
pletely  matted  Science  Page,  may  we  suggest  it  for 
your  newspaper? 

The  page  is  well-illustrated  and  contains  pertinent 
news  stories,  the  column  “New  Machines  and  Gadgets 
and  an  article  for  young  scientists  with  a  yen  for 
experimenting. 

The  page  may  be  used  in  daily  or  Sunday  editions  and 
will  attract  much  reader  interest.  We  release  the 
page  with  mats  of  illustrations,  also,  and  with  photo¬ 
prints  of  all  half-tone  illustrations. 

Wire  coUect  for  price  in  your  newspaper  area. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 
1719  N  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Inquirer,  to  assume  place  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  General  Manager 
Charles  A.  Tyler.  Several  months 
later  another  widely  known  at¬ 
torney,  Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  joined 
the  official  family  of  J.  David 
Stern,  publisher  of  the  Record, 
as  vice-president  and  general 
counsel. 

In  September,  the  Inquirer 
imported  Stewart  Hooker  from 
Cleveland  as  personnel  director, 
with  an  announcement  he  would 
also  handle  all  the  Inquirer’s  la¬ 
bor  relations.  He  had  been  10 
years  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  also  had  served  with 
the  standing  committee  of 
ANPA. 

Now  that  Mr.  MacKinnon  is 
to  join  the  Bulletin  administra¬ 
tive  staff,  NPAP  still  will  rate 
his  services. 

■ 

Alaskans  Unite 

Formation  of  the  Alaskaleu- 
tian  Press  Association,  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
founded  by  overseas  GI  publica¬ 
tions,  was  completed  at  a  recent 
conference  of  camp  newspaper 
editors  held  at  Mt.  McKinley 
National  Park.  Every  paper  of 
the  Alaskan  Department  and 
two  from  the  Alaska  Division, 
Air  Transport  Command,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  conference. 
Membership  is  limited  to  the 
staffs  of  the  various  newspapers, 
accredited  war  correspondents 
and  Army  personnel  making  di¬ 
rect  contributions  to  Alaska 
journalism. 
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Most  famous  episode  in  Cervantes’  masterpiece  is  that  in  which  the  deluded  hut  ever-lovable  knight 
goes  tilting  at  windmills  under  the  impression  that  they  are  a  company  of  giants. 


Byron  said  that  Cervantes  smiled 
Spain’s  antiquated  "chivalry”  away. 
He  did  more  than  that.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  he  gave  to  the  world  a  book  so 
wise,  so  tolerant,  so  modern  in  spirit 
...so  immensely  human  and  entertaining 
, . .  that  with  one  stroke  it  set  the  pat* 
tern  for  our  time. 


GIANTS . . .  SORCERERS . . .  DRAGONS 
.  .  .  ENCHANTED  CASTLES  ...  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  only  four  hundred 
years  ago  grown  people  took  them 
seriously,  but  they  did.  Romances  of 
knighthood  still  were  the  favorite 
reading  of  the  time. 

Then,  like  a  sweep  of  fresh  air 
through  a  musty  room,  came  the  kindly 
laughter  of  a  great  book . . .  and  a  great 
spirit.  With  the  publication  of  Cer¬ 
vantes'  "Don  Quixote,”  the  last  pre¬ 
tensions  and  superstitions  of  medieval 
"chivalry”  fell  away. 

The  immortal  history  of  the  gallant 
but  crack-brained  knight  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  squire  became  a  best  seller  almost 
from  the  moment  of  its  appearance.  It 
is  still  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and 
beloved  books  today. 

As  a  half-starved  boy  in  Valladolid, 
Cervantes  loved  to  read.  He  read  every¬ 
thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  And 
unquestionably  this  life-long  habit  of 
reading  helped  to  enrich  the  mind 
from  which  sprang  the  book  that  has 
been  called  the  greatest  novel  ever 
written. 

lOITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jaaaory  S,  194S 


Perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  the  written 
word  there  has  been  no  influence  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  The  American  Weekly. 
For  The  American  Weekly  speaks — noS 
once,  but  52  times  a  year— to  the  largest 
single  reading  group  in  America. 

The  American  Weekly  speaks  to  them 
interestingly  and  directly  of  heartbreak 
and  happiness ...  triumph  ...  tragedy  .  .  : 
love  ...  of  the  advances  of  science  and 
medicine  ...  of  the  power  and  beauty  of 
art,  religion,  literature. 

The  American  Weekly  is  distributed 
through  a  group  of  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  read  reguhuly  in  more  than 
8,000,000  homes  from  coast  to  coast! 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  manufac’ 
turer  who  associates  his  product  with 
such  an  influence  is  tying  in  with  the  most 
powerful  force  in  advertising? 


The  extraordinary  influence  of  "Don 
Quixote"  was  due  first,  to  the  book  speak¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and 
secondly,  being  read  by  many  millions. 
Influence  is  the  product  of  interest  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  circulation.  And  the  most 
powerful  influence  is  that  of  reading. 
When  you  read,  you  set  your  own  pace 
...  start  and  stop  when  you  please  : . .  go 
back  and  read  again.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  absorb  ideas  so  completely. 


THLAMERICAN 


CnattU 
Gpcalathn 
u  tht  World 


f^The  Natron’s  Reading  Habit” 

Main  Officb:  9S9  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  i9  N  Y. 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Announces  the  appointment  of 


as  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


LOYAL  PHILLIPS,  whose  appointment  became  effec¬ 
tive  December  1,  1944,  comes  to  THE  ITEM  from  the 
Treasury  Department  where  he  was  manager  in  charge 
of  War  Bond  advertising. 

Prior  to  this  Mr.  Phillips  served  for  a  year  in  the  Navy 
as  a  public  relations  officer.  Widely  known  before  the 
war  as  edifor  and  partner  in  the  Parish  and  Phillips 
Advertising  Syndicate,  and  one-time  advertising  noan- 
ager  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mr.  Phillips’ 
experience  includes  service  on  other  papers  as  busihes.s 
manager,  classified  manager  and  reporter  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Nashville,  Atlanta  and  New  York.  He  is  a  native 
of  Alabama. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jonaary  6.  1945 


ANOTHER  YEAR  ON 
DOUBLE  ASSIGNMENT! 


■HE  optimism  of  summer  has  given  way  to 
the  grim  realuation  that  another  winter  of  war 
must  be  fought  in  Europe  ••  along  with  the  ever 
enlarging  battle  of  the  Pacific  ••  but,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  it  through. 

As  the  reproductions  of  the  advertisements  of  1944 
show,  Goss  has  fulfilled  its  assignments  on  both  the 
war  front  and  the  home  front. 

That  our  contracts  for  5 -inch  gun  mounts  for  the 
Navy  have  been  completed  “on  time”  is  evidenced 
by  five  Navy  “E”  awards  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud. 

On  the  home  front  —  not  one  GOSS  press  has  been 
shut  down  for  lack  of  replacement  parts.  We’ve 
kept  them  rolling.  Until  new  presses  can  be  built 
the  old  ones  must  carry  the  load  and  Goss  guarantees 
to  help  make  this  possible. 


'^5  *7Ua  Vicio^  .  Butf, 


CHICAGO,  NfW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LONDON 


THf  OOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Jossary  ft.  194S 


Ten  years  ago  The  Associated  Press  flashed  the  first 
Wirephoto  picture  across  the  continent,  introducing 
the  greatest  development  in  newspaper  history  since 
words  were  first  sped  by  telegraph. 

In  a  decade  of  operation,  Wirephoto  has  estab- 
lished  itself  not  only  as  an  unprecedented  medium  of 
news  picture  delivery  but  it  has  scored  innumerable 
beats  in  recording  pictorial  world  history  and  set  new 
marks  in  photo  quality. 

The  results  are  reflected  in  the  record. 

When  the  AP  on  Jan.  1,  1935,  began  speeding 
pictures  across  the  country  over  the  first  leased  wire 
picture  network  ever  operated  there  were  47  Wire* 
photo  subscribers.  Today  Wirephoto  provides  more 
than  200  newspapers  with  print  services  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  hundreds  of  other  AP  newspapers  benefit  from 
Wirephoto  through  AP  Telemats. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  has  any  such  number  of  newspapers  been 
able  to  print  the  picture  story  simultaneous  with  the 
news!  From  its  inception,  AP  Wirephoto  hds  assured 
the  American  press  of  Finest  Pictures  Firsts 
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10  Ygars  of  Progress! 
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'  -IN  NEWS  ANP  NEWS  PICTURES 
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OVER  THE  TOP  AGAIN 

WE  OWE  an  apology  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  start 
of  the  8th  War  Loan  Drive  we  urged  all 
newspaper  men  to  put  everyUiing  they  had 
into  promoting  this  vitally  important  bond 
drive. 

But  we  cautioned  that  “a  great  many 
people  are  getting  war  weary.  Some  news* 
paper  men  balk  at  repeating  a  job  which 
they  have  already  done  five  times.”  From 
the  record  of  the  0th  campaign  it  appears 
that  we  didn’t  know  what  we  were  talking 
about. 

At  press  time  Thursday  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  that  the  6th  War 
Loan  Drive  was  the  most  successful  ever 
staged  and  that  a  larger  amount  of  money 
was  collected  than  in  any  previous  drive. 
All  quotas  have  been  exce^ed  including 
the  E-Bond  sales. 

With  an  over-all  quota  of  14  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  total  sales  during  the  drive  were  in 
excess  of  $21,621,000,000.  Quota  for  indi¬ 
vidual  bonds  was  S  billion  and  more  than 
$9iW0.000,000  was  sold.  E-Bond  quota 
was  two  and  a  half  billion  which  was 
exceeded  by  $313,000,000. 

Newspaper  support  is  reported  to  have 
been  more  intensive  than  ever  before, 
even  “greater  than  the  amazing  record  of 
the  last  drive,”  as  one  olBcial  put  it  Both 
editorial  and  advertising  cooperation  will 
probably  be  greater  than  ever  before, 
when  the  final  figures  are  tabulated  in 
Washington. 

An  indication  of  the  drive’s  success  is 
seen  in  the  New  York  City  and  State  fig¬ 
ures  which  for  the  first  time  in  any  drive 
surpassed  all  three  quotas — ^E-Bond,  in¬ 
dividual  and  all-investor.  The  state  total 
was  156%  of  quota  with  E-Bonds  at  102.5%. 

All  of  whi(4i  proves  that  War  Bond  sales 
keep  pace  with  the  volume  of  newspaper 
support  and  the  new^apers  did  not  hold 
back  in  any  way. 

Newspapers  deserve  a  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  putting  the  6th  War  Loan  Drive 
over  the  top,  the  same  as  they  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  home  front  drive  and  cam¬ 
paign,  and  we  humbly  apologize  to  them 
for  ever  having  doubted  their  patriotism 
or  their  capabilities. 

FDR'S  LCX5IC 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  at  his  press  con¬ 
ference  ’Tuesday  expressed  the  belief 
that  less  writing  about  international  dif¬ 
ferences  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  nation. 
He  acknowledged  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
ported,  but  questioned  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
tinually  discussing  them. 

It  is  dlflScult  to  see  the  President’s  rea¬ 
soning,  and  we  emphatically  don’t  agree 
with  him. 

International  differences  at  this  stage  of 
the  war  are  certainly  unhealthy  signs  for 
future  peace  but  the  British  and  Americans 
would  ’’get  no  place  fast”  if  they  just  noted 
that  such  sore*  points  exist  and  then 
pr(Mnptly  forgot  about  them.  ’That  would 
lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  they 
had  been  settled  amicably. 

’This  publication  has  many  times  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  best  way  to  handle  inter- 


Foi  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
nho  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? 

— Corinthians,  XIV ;  8. 


national  conferences  is  to  air  the  discus¬ 
sions  publicly  and  differences  will  thus 
come  to  a  head  quickly  and  be  solved.  The 
same  holds  true  for  other  disagreements 
between  nations. 

’The  President  evidently  thinks  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  don’t  have  the  intelligence  to 
discuss  and  understand  these  problems. 
That  may  be  true  of  some  segments  of  our 
population  but  it  is  no  reason  to  ke^  a 
hundred  million  people  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  their  elected  representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  doing  with  respect  to  these 
world  questions. 

The  American  public  has  as  much  right 
to  know  what  our  government’s  policy  is 
regarding  Greece  and  Poland  as  it  does  to 
know  the  ceiling  prices  set  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

And  the  only  way  it  will  learn  is  through 
full  and  frank  discussion  on  the  air  and 
in  the  press. 

RADIO  COMPLAINS 

ACCORDING  to  Broadcasting  magazine 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  plans  to  spend  a  million  dollars  in 
newspaper  advertising  to  tell  its  program 
for  America,  and  it  proposes  to  spend 
$100,000  on  radio  advertising,  giving  that 
publication  cause  to  complain  that  this 
small  amount  for  radio  is  "patronage 
money”  and  that  favoritism  is  being  shown 
the  press. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of 
anyone  spending  a  million  dollars  for  any¬ 
thing  because  of  “favoritism.”  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  NAM  has  chosen 
new^apers  for  this  job  after  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  all  media  leading  that  or¬ 
ganization  to  believe  that  newspapers  reach 
the  right  people  all  the  time  and  do  the 
right  kind  of  a  job  in  promoting  both  sales 
and  ideas  through  paid  space. 

Apparently  a  great  many  advertisers  feel 
that  newspaper  advertising  is  the  place  to 
sell  ideas,  as  witness  the  spectacular 
growth  of  public  relations  and  institutional 
advertising  in  the  press.  And  it  hasn't 
all  been  tax  money,  either,  as  there  have 
been  innumerable  examples  of  purposes 
well  accompllriied. 

Also,  there  is  a  growing  list  of  adver¬ 
tisers  that  feel  newspaper  space  is  the 
best  spot  for  a  sales  message.  The  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  which  took  its  money  out 
of  radio  to  put  into  newspapers,  is  just 
one  of  those. 

And  we  predict  the  list  will  multiply 


rapidly  when  the  story  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  properly  and  adequately  told, 
as  it  will  be  for  the  first  time,  through 
the  modernized  and  expanded  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

NEWSPAPER  ESSENTIALITY 

AWAY  back  in  1942,  newspapers  were  de¬ 
clared  an  "essential  industry”  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  Selective 
Service  headquarters.  Many  statements  by 
Donald  Nelson  of  the  WPB  and  Prentiss 
Brown  of  OPA  led  us  to  believe  that  they 
also  believed  newspapers  to  be  essential 
to  the  war  effort. 

The  WMC  and  Selective  Service  .s-tlll  do 
consider  newspapers  in  this  clasification. 
The  new  OPA  director,  Chester  Bowles,  hu 
indicated  he  also  thinks  they  are  vital  to 
the  home  front.  But  apparently  the  WPB 
has  had  a  change  of  heart  with  its  change 
in  leadership. 

It  may  be  a  small  incident  to  make  an 
issue  of,  but  we  learn  that  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  California  is  denied  priority  per¬ 
mission  by  the  WPB  to  build  a  plant  since 
its  present  home,  ruined  by  fire,  has  been 
condemned.  There  are  no  buildings  suit¬ 
able  or  available  for  the  newspaper  to 
move  into  and  because  of  the  size  and  char¬ 
acter  of  printing  equipment  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  rebuild  the  present  structure 
around  the  machinery. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  WPB  said 
"no”  to  the  building  application  of  the  Rio 
Vista  River  News  because  "it  cannot  be 
classified  as  essential  to  the  war  effort.” 

And  yet,  a  current  issue  of  a  radio  trade 
publication  carries  a  photo  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KFI  executives  breaking  ground  for  a 
$100,000  building  atop  Mt.  Wilson.  Cal.,  to 
take  a  year  to  build,  which  will  house 
FM-television  transmitters.  And  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  transmitters  won’t  begin  until 
after  the  war. 

Thus,  you  have  a  picture  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  has  for  years  served  its 
locality  faithfully  and  honestly,  or  it 
wouldn’t  still  be  in  business,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  forced  to  cease  publication.  Its 
readers,  who  are  currently  getting  the 
benefit  from  it.  are  therefore  deprived  of 
an  important  source  of  information  vital 
to  them.  Probably  $10,000  in  labor  and 
material  would  provide  this  newspaper 
with  a  new  home. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  radio  station 
with  a  great  deal  more  glamor  than  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  undoubtedly  a  lot 
more  “pull”  in  the  right  places,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  use  $100,000  worth  of  labor  and 
material  to  construct  something  that  can’t 
possibly  benefit  the  public  in  that  area 
until  many  months  after  the  war.  The 
building  will  be  an  empty  shell  imtil  the 
transmitters  are  built,  and  who  knows 
when  that  will  be?  Not  even  the  manu¬ 
facturers! 

This  is  a  sad  conunentary  on  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  some  of  our  bureaucrats.  A  few 
thousand  people  in  one  locality  are  de¬ 
prived  indefinitely  of  a  valuable  estab¬ 
lished  news  medium  while  a  great  many 
more  thousand  people  in  another  locality 
are  given  the  promise  of  entertainment 
and  information  over  a  new  medium — 
sometime  within  the  next  several  years. 
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OH.  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL 

fltEEMAN,  editor  of  the 
Kiehmond  ( Va. )  News-Leader 
has  been  designated  as  the  out¬ 
standing  literary  figure  in  Vir- 
(inia  in  1944  by  a  majority  of 
^itors  voting  in  an  AP  poll. 
This  year  Dr.  Freeman  com¬ 
pleted  the  third  and  flnai  vol¬ 
ume  of  "Lee's  Lieutenants,"  a 
study  in  command  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army.  Dr.  Freeman 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize 
in  1934  for  his  work.  “R.  E. 
Lee,"  a  seven-volume  history 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  men 
who  commanded  the  Southern 
armies.  In  November  he  be¬ 
gan  work  on  a  four-volume  life 
of  Washington. 

Walter  Stafford,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Yrekay  (Cal.) 
Siskiyou  Daily  News  and  now 
on  inactive  duty  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Martinez  ( Cal. ) 
Contra  Costa  Gazette. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and 
wblisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  AP.  has 
presented  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  a  collection  of  meteo¬ 
rites  valued  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

Lynn  Monroe,  editor  of  the 
Burbank  ( Cal. )  Daily  Review, 
is  the  author  of  a  300-page  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  history  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  Burbank 
in  particular. 

Guy  L.  Jackson,  Arizona 
writer  and  photographer,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Beverage  Journal,  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  January  issue. 
Assistant  editor  of  Arizona 
Highways  magazine  for  the  past 
two  years,  Jackson  has  previV 
ously  been  associated  with  U.P?, 
at  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  the- 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star.  He 
is  vice-president  of  the  Arizona 
Press  Club. 

Thomas  F.  Kearns,  president 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Co.,  and  an 
official  of  Silver  King  Coalition 
Mines  Co.,  has  been  elected  ai 
director  of  Utah  Metal  Mine! 
Operators’  Association. 

C.  J.  Harkrader.  publisher  of  I 
the  Bristol  (Va.)  Hcrold-Couricr 
and  News-Bulletin,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 


ALL  SET  FOR  RANCH 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
thanks  employes  at  a  Christmas 
party  for  the  10-gallon  hat  they 
gave  him  to  wear  on  his  newly- 
acquired  ronch  in  Nevada.  Pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Cooper 

Gow.  at  right  editorial  writer. 

staff,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .saies  staff  of  that 
office. 

Stannard  M.  Butler,  head  of 
the  credit  department  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 
was  recently  elected  a  director 
of  the  Eastern  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Credit  Men.  Butler 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Credit  Association. 

Drexel  D.  Wells,  for  the  past 
14  years  auditor  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
News-Leader  and  later  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Dec.  30,  to  set 
up  his  own  accounting  firm  in 
Richmond.  James  L.  Scott, 
production  manager  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  John  Dana  Wise,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  supervise 
both  the  mechanical  and  audit¬ 
ing  departments.  Wells  will 
continue  to  serve  as  treasurer 
of  the  "Mile  of  Dimes”  campaign 
for  funds  to  (ight  infantile  par¬ 
alysis.  a  post  he  has  held  for 
several  years. 


F.  Earl  Crawford,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  was 
chosen  city-wide  general  chair¬ 
man  again  this  year  for  the 
famous  second  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Canteen  Party  for  service 
people. 

Don  J.  Arundel  has  resigned 
as  clerk  of  Dodge  County,  Neb., 
to  become  business  manager  of 
the  Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Journal, 
recently  purchased  by  Publisher 
Lester  Walker  of  the  Fremont 
( Neb. )  Guide  and  Tribune. 

Holland  H.  Powell  has  been 
appointed  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  succeeding  L. 
Paul  Jacobs,  who  is  leaving  to 
return  to  retail  business.  Poweil 
has  b^n  a  member  of  the 
Massillon  (O.)  Independent  for' 
the  last  17  years,  serving  as  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  copy¬ 
writer  and  assistant  advertising 
manager.  Jacobs,  with  the 
Tribune  since  1933,  will  become 
associated  with  Gordon  E.  Ste¬ 
wart,  appliance  and  home  equip¬ 
ment  company.  June  Weston, 
formerly  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  News,  has  joined  the 
local  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune. 

Hugh  MacMillan,  with  the 
Detroit  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  four  and  one-half 
years,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  as  research  director. 
He  will  assist  Lynn  West  in  the 
promotion  department.  F  o  r  - 
merly  employed  by  agencies  in 
merchandising  research,  he  was 
for  some  time  an  independent 
market  analyst  serving  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field. 

Louis  M.  Rich  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune.  Mr.  Rich  joined 
the  Register  and  Tribune  in  1932 
after  having  served  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cedar  Falls 
(la.)  Record. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ALEXANDER  KENDRICK,  the 

Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  war 
correspondent  recently  recalled 
from  Moscow  where  he  report- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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In  The  Business  Office 

LAWRENCE  W.  MERAHN,  pro- 1 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  fill  one  of  the 
directorships  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  vacated  by  Murray  Metten. 

William  R.  Holland,  for 
many  years  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  England  Office 
^  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  sales  staff  of  the  New  York 
office.  Earl  V.  Gnx,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  Boston, 
will  join  the  New  England  sales 
itaff.  B.  Virginia  Eldreoge,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  New  York  office 
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ERNIE  PYLE 


Ernie  Pyle  is  now  in  San 
Francisco  ready  to  shove  off 
to  cover  the  war  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

This  time  he  will  be  with  the 
Navy. 

He  doesn’t  know  where  the 
Navy  will  take  him  or  when 
he  will  return,  but  meanwhile 
it’s  the  best  feature  news  of 
the  new  year  that  his  daily 
column  will  be  resumed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ernie’s  last  column  appeared 
September  11.  He  had  been 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  from 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa 
to  the  liberation  of  Paris. 
Then  he  admitted  he  “had 
it.”  He  could  write  no  more. 

What  he  wrote  then  in  his 
daily  columns  is  now  being 
read  and  re-read  in  his  book. 
“Brave  Men,”  which  is  top¬ 
ping  the  best-seller  lists. 

What  he  will  write  from  the 
Pacific  is  something  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  us  here  at  home  will 
be  waiting  to  read  more  eag¬ 
erly  than  any  feature  of  1945. 

If  your  territory  is  open, 
please  wire  your  order  to 

FE ATU  R  E 
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220  EAST  42no  street. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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ed  on  Soviet  operations  for  the 
greater  part  of  1944.  has  been 
cit^  to  appear  before  the  Poor 
Richard  Club's  coterie  of  adver¬ 
tising  executives  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  9,  to  receive  that  body’s 
award  for  extra-meritorious  war 
service. 

Charles  Fisher,  columnist  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
that  portion  of  his  recently 
published  book  “The  Column¬ 
ists”  concerning  Walter  Win- 
chell,  appearing  in  the  current 
issue  of  Reader’s  Digest. 

J.  Harritv  Carr  and  Hugh 
Durican,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  copy  desk,  have  been 
elected  to  the  local  Gallon  Club, 
which  means  that  each  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  minimum  of  four 
quarts  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  blood  campaign. 

Roger  Steck,  city  editor  of  the 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  under¬ 
going  an  operation  at  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Hospital. 

Loren  Bailey,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  state  editor  succeeding  Rob- 
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ERT  E.  Quinn,  who  is  retiring 
after  25  years  as  head  of  the 
state  desk.  Bailey  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Post-Standard 
staff  since  1922  and  has  served 
successively  as  copy  reader,  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor,  assistant 
telegraph  editor  and  assistant 
spoi^  editor.  Quinn  joined  the 
Post-Standard  in  1918  after  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind. )  Journal.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1898  on 
the  Troy  (N.  Y. )  Record.  He 
intends  to  retire  to  his  farm 
near  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Al  L.  Dorn,  news  editor  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union- 
Star,  recently  was  elected  mas¬ 
ter  of  Corlaer  Masonic  Lodge. 
An  officer  since  1939,  he  has 
also  served  as  vice-president 
and  president  of  Corlaer  Fellow- 
craft  Club. 

Alice  Burke,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Salt 
Lake  City  bureau  of  U.P. 

Ralph  Kreiser,  city  editor  of 
the  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Califor¬ 
nian,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bakersfield  Chamber 
of  (Commerce  better  business  di¬ 
vision. 

Bob  Doyle,  war  reporter  in 
France  and  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  now  back  in 
Milwaukee  will  deliver  a  week¬ 
ly  series  of  15-minute  news  and 
information  broadcasts  every 
Sunday  over  WTMJ.  The  series 
will  be  sponsored  by  a  local 
investment  house.  Boyle  plans 
to  peg  part  of  his  broadcasts  on 
the  news  of  the  day,  adding 
background  material  from  his 
own  experiences  in  the  war 
theaters. 

Mary  Holsinger,  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  on  the 
metropolitan  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  joined  Milwaukee 
Journal  as  society  editor.  Miss 
Holsinger  served  as  assistant 
women’s  editor  on  the  Gary 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  women  employed 
by  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  later  joining  the  Tribune. 
At  the  Journal  she  succeeds 
Vivian  Anderson,  who  has  now 
retired  from  newspaper  work. 

Leo  V.  Gannon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Green  Bay  ( Wis. ) 
Press-Gazette,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly-organized  veterans’ 
affairs  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce. 

Lorne  Kennedy,  political  writ¬ 
er  on  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  become  head  of  the 
paper’s  Washington  bureau,  suc- 
ce^ing  Keith  Wilson  who  has 
returned  to  the  paper  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Kennedy,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  World-Herald’s  staff 
since  1937,  formerly  worked  on 
the  Omaha  Bee-News.  Assisting 
him  in  the  Washington  bureau 
is  June  Bierbower,  assigned 
from  the  World-Herald’s  city 
staff.  Earle  A.  Clark,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  World-Herald  where  he  is 
assigned  to  the  war  desk,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  McCarthy,  who  is 
on  the  city  side  as  general  as¬ 
signment  man. 

Frank  E.  O’Brien,  director  of 
publicity,  Utah  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Publicity  and  Industrial 


Barrett  had  been  associated  with 
the  Suffolk  publication  for  the 
past  three  years  and  had  held 
the  editorship  since  Septembw 
1942. 

Jack  W.  Schaefer,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn  ) 
Journal-Courier  and  more  re 
cently  associate  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  morning,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  A.  T,  Dill,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  Sunday  editor  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  news  department, 
has  been  added  to  the  editorial 
staff  as  associate  editor. 

Richard  Powell  Carter  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Roanoke 
World-News,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  education  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  former 
drama  critic  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  in  China  for  the  OWI,  dis¬ 
cussed  books,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  those  dealing  with 
China,  on  the  “Books  Are  Bul¬ 
lets”  program  over  WQXR 
Jan.  3. 

Bill  Carlson,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  sports 
writer,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Leo  Egan,  general  news  and 
political  reporter  for  eight  years, 
has  been  named  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Timet. 
replacing  Warren  Moscow,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Pacific.  Clayton 
Knowles  will  continue  as  sec- 
ond  man  at  the  Capitol. 

With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  CECIL  H.  RICHARD¬ 
SON,  formerly  with  the  news 
department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  received  a  letter  of 
commendation  for  outstanding 
services  as  an  awards  officer  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  letter, 
( Continued  on  page  42 ) 


theNEIGHBORS 

A  daily  panel  by  George  Clark 

We  quote  a  reader  of  much 
discrimination:  “The  only 
pictorial  series  to  which  I 
regularly  pay  any  attention 
is  your  George  Clark’s  daily 
cartoon.  And  I  am  equally 
charmed  by  its  warm  shrewd 
sense  of  humanity  and  by  its 
remarkably  high  uniform¬ 
ity.”  The  editor  who  passed 
it  on  to  us  added:  “He  ex¬ 
presses  an  appraisal  many 
of  our  subscribers  have  ex¬ 
pressed.”.  .  .  George  Clark 
also  draws  “The  Ripples” 

—a  Sunday  comic. 

.  .  .for  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE  -  PHONE  -  WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  Sfu/<mk. 


The  Neighbors  iy  Oeorf  e  Clert  j 


“Listen,  Etmer!  We  frew  op  tofether,  I  wts  best  Mi  ii 
pour  wcddifif  and  Tve  traded  hml  Now,  if  you've  iits 
pack  of  cigareta  hidden  back  there  **  J 


Development,  and  formerly  a 
staff  member  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  has  compiled  a 
48-page  booklet  on  Utah’s 
wealth  and  resources  which  will 
be  distributed  to  businessmen, 
schools  and  libraries. 

Robert  R.  Fitts,  formerly 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  branch 
office  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  and  now  manager-oper¬ 
ator  of  the  U.  S.  Printing  and 
Novelty  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
been  appointed  city  manager  of 
South  Salt  Lake.  He  was  the 
community’s  first  mayor  after 
its  incorporation  in  1938  and 
served  until  1942. 

Paul  McMahon  has  returned 
to  New  York  City  to  serve  again 
as  correspondent  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  Richard  S. 
Davis  has  returned  from  the 
New  York  bureau  after  several 
months  in  the  East  to  resume 
his  duties  on  the  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  Milwaukee. 

James  R.  Daniels,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  written  a 
Sunday  column,  “Manhattan 
Kaleidoscope,”  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor 
of  Modern  Industry. 

Grey  J.  Tipton,  veteran  city 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  has  resigned,  and  has 
not  yet  announced  future  plans. 
Ralph  Dighton,  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  a  Republic  copy 
reader,  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Mr.  Dighton  formerly 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Ralph  O.  Brown, 
Republic  copy  reader,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  with 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  in 
California.  Howard  McMahon, 
who  has  been  a  Republic  proof¬ 
reader  for  several  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  copy  desk. 
Pete  Lowery  has  resigned  as  a 
Republic  reporter  to  become  an 
information  officer  for  the  Ari¬ 
zona  district  of  the  OPA. 

Lyman  G.  Barrett  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
(Va. )  News-Herald  and  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Salem 
(Ill.)  Marion  County  Democrat. 
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RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION  •  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

In  Canada,  RCA  VICTOR  COMPANY  LIMITED,  Monnoal 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


• 

|{( .’  V  lias  liet'ii  and  will  continue  to  lie  an 
ai  live  leader  in  FM  development. 

A  considerable  number  of  F\1  'IVans- 
mitters  designed,  built  and  installed  by 
RCA  are  in  service  .  .  .  including  five 
10  KW’s,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  the 
right. 

RCA  engineers  have  had  more  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  (and  operating)  radio 
transmitters  than  any  other  group. 

And  the  truth  is  that  FM  Transmitters 
do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  other 
transmitter  installations,  particularly 
Television. 


RCA  has  always  pioneered  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  high-frequency  antennas  .  .  . 
and  is  now  building  many  different 
models  for  the  armed  services. 


KCA  10  KW  FM  Transmiltrr,  inalalletl  by  NBC.  New  York.  Before  the  war  RCA  installed  five  of  these 
Type  FM-IO-B  Transmitters  .  .  .  making  them  by  far  the  favorite  in  this  important  power  group. 


FM  TRANSMITTERS6UILT 
LIKE  DELUXE  AM  TRANSMIHERS 


RCA  will  continue  to  offer  top-rank 
transmitting  equipment  for  every  broad¬ 
cast  neetl ...  in  AM,  in  FM,  in  Short 
ave,  and  in  Television. 


The  10  KW  FM  Transmitter,  shown  below,  looks  like  o 
de  luxe  broadcast  transmitter.  It  should. 


Like  all  RCA  FM  Transmitters,  it  is  built  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  best  AM  Tronsmitters ...  RCA 
quality  standards,  which  broadcast  engineers 
know  and  appreciate. 

It  is  built  the  way  broadcost  engineers  want  it  built. 

It  incorporotes  such  proven  RCA  feotures  as  front  occess 
doors,  verticol  chossis  construction,  and  stylized  design. 
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Covers  Interests 
Of  Women,  Also 
'Straight  News' 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Eleventh  in  a  aeriet  on  women 
Washington  correspondents) 

Ann  Cottrell  is  one  feminine 
Washington  correspondent  who 
covers  the  women’s  angle  in 
Capitol  news,  as 
well  as  general 
news  —  and 
doesn't  seem  to 
mind  the  i^rtial 
specialization. 

"Just  about 
the  first  of  the 
’younger’ 
women  corre- 
spondents  to 
come  to  Wash¬ 
ington,”  as  she 
observed  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Cottrell 
she  has  repre¬ 
sented  Newsweek,  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  now  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  seat  and  turned  out  an 
imposing  series  of  by  -  lined 
stories  and  features,  landing  on 
page  one  the  second  day  after 
she  Joined  the  Herald  'Tribune 
bureau. 

Just  in  the  last  few  weeks  her 
bylines  have  ranged  from  a  fea¬ 
ture  on  homeless  dog  veterans 
and  another  on  men  veterans 
glad  to  be  home  .to  coverage  of 
the  committee  formed  to  fight 
the  unequal  rights  amendment, 
reconditioning  program  for 
G.I.’s  the  post-war  guide  for 
working  women  and  a  tour  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  of  the  White 
House. 

Versatile  Specialist 

“niey  like  for  us  to  be  versa¬ 
tile  as  well  as  to  specialize,”  she 
says. 

“I  have  covered  all  the 
women’s  interesting  things,  such 
as  the  women’s  military  services, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  consumer  stuff, 
but  have  also  done  as  much 
straight  news,  such  as  most  of 
the  Washington  stories  pertain¬ 
ing  to  French  affairs,  the  man¬ 
power  and  selective  service  pic¬ 
ture,  various  kinds  of  legislation, 
WPB,  visiting  dignitaries,  such 
as  Mme.  Chiang;  veterans,  etc.” 

The  dark,  very  attractive  Ann 
is  one  of  the  first  to  speak  up 
and  ask  questions  at  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  even  got  called 
impertinent  by  Paul  V.  McNutt 
— and  later  received  an  apology 
from  his  press  chief — "when  I 
tried  to  cut  through  an  evasive 
answer  to  some  facts.” 

When  not  yet  25  years  of  age 
Ann  Cottrell,  "after  a  month  as 
try-out  clip-desk,  copy  girl  or 
something’^  on  Newswew,  be¬ 
came  at  the  end  of  1940  the  first 
woman  correspondent  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  that  mag¬ 
azine. 

"I  came  to  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital,”  she  recalls,  "knowing  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  about  govern¬ 
ment,  except  there  are  three 
branches  of  it — executive,  judici¬ 
ary  and  legislative.  It  was  fasci¬ 
nating  (tile  word  is  typical  of 
her  feminine  slant);  so  it  was 
easy  to  learn  fast.  I  covered 
about  everything  and  was  in  on 
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the  beginning  of  the  national 
defense  days,  so  have  never  been 
confused  by  the  initialed  agen¬ 
cies.” 

After  a  year  on  Newsweek  she 
became  also  the  first  woman 
correspondent  in  Washington  for 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  added  to 
her  standard  repertoire  tours  of 
war  plants  and  visits  to  the  Wac 
camp  at  Des  Moines  and  the 
Wave  school  at  Northampton. 
She  resigned  from  the  Sun  bu¬ 
reau  after  a  little  more  than  a 
year. 

Her  present  job  she  labels 
"permanent,  not  a  wartime  re¬ 
placement.” 

Born  and  reared  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  she  went  through  the  fa¬ 
miliar  phase  of  "writing  poems, 
stories  and  whftt-not,  while  I 
neglected  such  things  as  math 
and  Latin”  and  being  rewarded 
as  she  deserved  with  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Yearbook  at  the 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls, 
traveled  "wide-eyed”  to  the 
“wonderful  things  in  New  York 
City”  and  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  as  an  English  major. 

She  got  her  first  taste  of  news¬ 
paper  work  between  junior  and 
.senior  years  on  the  Richmond 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  returned 
there  after  graduation  for  almost 
two  years. 

“A  tiny  salary  of  $20  a  week 
had  its  compensations,”  she  feels, 
“because  I  believe  I  had  more 
titles  than  anybody  on  the  paper. 
I  was  club  editor,  children’s  page 
editor,  food  editor,  part  -  time 
beauty  and  fashion  editor,  travel 
editor,  art  critic,  feature  writer, 
reporter,  and  I  often  wrote  edi¬ 
torials.  I  also  learned  about 
composing  rooms,  writing  heads 
and  diagramming  pages.” 

“After  about  20  months  there. 
I  realized  that  eventually  a  few 
dollars  might  be  added  on  and 
a  few  titles  dropped  off,  but  it 
might  take  a  century.”  On  a 
vacation  she  wrote  a  few  stories 
about  the  studios  in  Hollywood 
and  was  asked  by  Paramount  to 
take  leave  of  absence  to  help 
on  the  publicity  for  a  film  to 
be  made  in  Virginia. 

The  leave  wasn’t  granted;  so 
she  resigned  and  accepted  the 
offer.  "It  was  all  very  glamor¬ 
ous.” 

Due  to  illness  in  the  family 
she  couldn’t  return  to  Holly¬ 
wood,  but  got  a  position  as 
feature  editor  of  Fashion,  “set  up 
to  compete  with  Mademoiselle 
and  Glamour,  but  it  folded  be¬ 
fore  it  gave  either  of  them  any 
trouble.”  Via  Newsweek  she  re¬ 
turned  to  newspapers,  and  this 
year  earned  inclusion  in  “Who’s 
Who.” 

“People  have  asked  me  if  be¬ 
ing  a  woman  helps  in  getting 
news,”  remarked  Ann.  “If  it 
does,  I  am  not  conscious  of  it.” 

In  her  spare  time  this  corre¬ 
spondent  likes  “some  people, 
some  parties,  all  dogs,  good  food, 
sailing,  swimming,  riding  and 
writing.” 

■ 

'Most  Cooperative' 

Alan  Ladd  and  Betty  Hutton 
were  voted  the  most  cooperative 
actor  and  actress  of  1944  by  the 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  Women’s  Press 
Club  and  presented  with  the  an¬ 
nual  Golden  Apple  awards  at 
the  club’s  pre-(rhristmas  party. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 


from  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  Gil¬ 
breath,  commanding  officer  of 
the  South  Pacific  Base  Com¬ 
mand,  praises  Capt.  Richard¬ 
son’s  work  in  drafting  citations 
for  25,000  awards  and  decora¬ 
tions  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Capt.  Jim  Morton,  former 
roller  skating  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  now  a 
paratrooper  somewhere  in  the 
Netherlands,  received  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  in  Normandy  and  a 
battlefield  promotion  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

Capt.  William  L.  Rodman, 
former  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  revealed  as  the 
leader  in  a  heroic  stand  by 
American  troops  fighting  at 
Marche  in  the  German  pre- 
Christmas  drive.  His  90  men 
were  trapped  by  a  German  regi¬ 
ment  but  held  off  the  enemy 
until  rescued  and  knocked  out 
ten  enemy  tanks  and  three 
armored  cars. 


over  Germany  on  New  Year’s 
Eve,  1943,  and  has  been  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  war  since  that  time. 
C.  R.  "Bob”  Drummond-Hay, 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Times  and  now  a 
flying  officer  with  the  RCAF,  has 
returned  from  overseas,  and 
may  be  discharged  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  He  is  also  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province. 


Wedding  Beils 


JOSEPH  OSTROY,  writer  on 

foreign  affairs  and  city  editor 
of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle,  and  Alexandra  L.  Kruger 
of  New  York  were  married  re¬ 
cently. 

Lt.  Edward  Bennett  Ander¬ 
son,  photographer  on  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press  before  he 
enlisted,  was  married  Dec.  26  to 
Helma  Alexandra  Wohlgemuth 
at  Lake  Park  Lutheran  church 
in  Milwaukee.  Lt.  Anderson  is 
an  executive  officer  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  stationed  at  Prati 
Kans. 


Lt.  Percy  Wood,  former  Chi- 
cago  Tribune  reporter,  now  in 
Navy  intelligence,  has  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean  area 
on  leave.  He  recently  visited 
his  friends  in  Chicago. 

Sgt.  Ward  Walker,  USMC, 
former  Tribune  reporter,  re¬ 
turned  from  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  South  Pacific  as  a  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  in  time  to 
spend  Christmas  in  Chicago. 
He  was  attached  to  the  famous 
First  Marine  Division  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  campaigns  of  Guadal¬ 
canal,  New  Britain,  Peleliu  and 
Guam. 

T/4  Paul  R.  Jones,  formerly 
an  artist  in  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  has  been 
art  editor  of  the  Command,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
Command,  for  two  years.  He 
is  in  this  country  on  special  as¬ 
signment  and  is  spending  a  fur¬ 
lough  in  Indianapolis.  He  will 
return  to  Teheran. 

Capt.  William  S.  Roberts,  Jr., 
formerly  in  the  advertising  and 
promotion  departments  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
personnel  for  the  engineer  sec¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Herb  Stayner,  formerly  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News,  and  recently  given 
a  medical  discharge  from  the 
U.  S.  Army,  is  a  new  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Ppc.  Tyndale  Lloyd,  former 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  sports 
writer,  recently  was  awarded 
the  Blue  Star  and  a  Presidential 
citation  for  “outstanding  indi¬ 
vidual  valor”  in  action  on  Sai¬ 
pan.  He  fought  with  the  Ma¬ 
rines  in  one  of  the  bloodiest 
sectors  of  the  war,  since  dubbed 
"The  Valley  of  the  Thousand 
Dead.”  He  has  also  received 
the  Purple  Heart. 

Ormond  Marrion,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Times,  has  been  promoted  from 
flying  officer  to  flight  lieutenant. 
accoMing  to  an  announcement 
by  RCAF  headquarters  at  Otta¬ 
wa.  Fit.  Lt.  Marrion  bailed  out 


Rutledge  (Nick)  Carter,  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  Belle  Jackson,  (ff 
Tyron,  N.  C.,  were  recently  mar¬ 
ried.  They  met  while  serving 
with  the  OWI  in  New  York. 

M/Sgt.  William  J.  Powers, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record's  classified  advertising 
department,  and  Fay  Lorraine 
Gordon,  of  Kew,  Melbourne 
were  married  recently  in  St 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Melbourne. 


TO  DO 


FARM  BUILDING- 

and  BUYING  POWER 

North  and  South  Carolina, 
with  10  fine  cities,  can  be 
grouped  under  one  BUYINQ 
head.  If  the  coverage  of  ths 
entire  area  Is  considered  In 
terms  of  newspaper  approach. 
86%  of  this  combined  buylM 
power  in  the  Carollnas  CAN 
BE  REACHED — IS  BEING 
REACHED  — BY  THESE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Greensboro  is  the  core  of  a 
rich  farm  section  where  NEW 
farm  building  reaches  a  record 
and  where  buying  power  has 
never  been  so  great. 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 

National  ReprestntativtM 


NEWS  and  RECORD 

(.KKKNSllOKO  D.MIA  NEW.< 


THi;  (.UKKNSBIIHO  UlX’oKH 

t^tNING  tXCSPT  SUNDAY 
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AEW  DC-6  FLAOSHtP 


new  DC-4’8  and  DC-6’s,  are  the  symbols  you  to  go  forward  in  ’forty-five  with 
of  the  Air  Age,  which  offers  greater  oppor-  American  Airlines, 
tunities  than  were  possible  in  any  period  *  ♦  ♦ 

in  history.  American  Airlines  Inc.  has  ordered  55  f^r- 

....  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  motored  Flagships— DC-4’s  and  DCS’s.  Deliver- 

With  their  trans-continental  and  trans-  ^^-4  Flagships  are  scheduUd  to  start 

Atlantic  non-stop  range,  the  new  5-miles-  about  June.  The  DC-4  mill  accommodate  44  pas- 

a-minute  Flagships  open  vistas  for  the  sengers;  the  DC-6,  56  passengers.The  DC-4  will 

enrichmen.  of  „e,yo„e,  in  every  phase  of 

human  activity.  \Ye  plan  to  operate  DC-6’s  on  regular  schedules 

As  people  expand  their  travel  in  the  from,  coast  to  coast  in  approximately  5V4  hours  and 

fko..  rvolw  Iv,  ou  oll  of  Apurican’s  other  national  and  inter- 

Dounaless  ocean  ot  air  tney  gain  in  com-  ..  t  ,  •wl  a  l-m.  -h  a.  -j 
.  ,  •  1  I  1  ®  1  •  •  I  national  routes.  The  new  flagships  unit  provide 

mercial,  political,  cultural^  and  spiritual  rnost  modem  refinements  in  passenger  appoint- 

exchange  never  before  possible.  We  invite  ment  for  maximum  comfort. 


Postwar  71’prk  must  he  dmu  posthaste! 

People  who  go  forward  in  ’forty-five 
with  air  transportation  will  accomplish 
more  in  less  time. 

Tlie  world’s  work  necessary  for  recon¬ 
version  and  reconstruction  is  stupendous. 
More  than  ever,  time  is  of  the  essence.  Air 
transportation  conserv'es  time  and  energy 
and  increases  efficiency.  It  is  the  modem 
method  that  multiplies  productive  man 
hours  to  incalculable  proportions. 

Giant  new  airliners,  such  as  American’s 


American  Airlines  jhc 


Safe  Deposit  Campaign 
Has  Many  Side-Angles 

By  Frcoik  E.  Fehlmon 


(No.  116  in  a  Sorioa) 

READ  the  "Lost  and  Found”  col¬ 
umn  of  any  daily,  seven  days 
a  week  and  you  will  get  quite 
a  shock.  Then,  if  you  can,  check 
up  50  of  your  subscribers  and 
learn  about  their  loss,  in  the 
home  or  office,  of  valuable  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  not  easily  replaced. 

Every  year  millions  of  per¬ 
sons  misplace  wills,  deeds,  mar¬ 
riage  licenses,  birth  certificates, 
bonds,  stocks,  cancelled  notes, 
etc.  Yet.  right  in  their  own  home 
towns,  often  not  more  than  a 
few  blocks  away,  is  a  branch 
bank  with  safe  deposit  boxes 
that  may  be  rented  for  as  little 
as  $5  a  year. 

Any  bank  that  runs  copy  about 
the  importance  of  having  val¬ 
uable  papers  locked  in  a  bur¬ 
glar-proof  and  fireproof  vault, 
will  soon  discover  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  sells  two  ideas  every  time 
an  ad  is  run.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  actual  renting  of  a 
box.  The  second  idea  doesn’t 
work  so  fast;  but  it'  a  few  simple 
things  are  done,  it  will  develop 
new  business  when  the  renter 
comes  to  the  bank. 

How  It  Works 

Dozens,  hundreds  and  possibly 
thousands  in  your  market  have 
never  owned  enough  of  anything 
to  justify  their  renting  a  box; 
others  have  paid  all  of  their  bills 
out  of  pocket.  The  introduction 
a  few  years  ago  of  limited  de¬ 
posit  accounts — often  called  the 
"Checkmaster  System”  —  where 
the  depositor  buys  a  checkbook 
and  pays  five  to  ten  cents  for 
each  check  written,  has  helped 
many  banks  to  increase  their 
customer  lists.  But  there  are 
still  millions  of  families  that  do 
not  rent  a  safety  deposit  box  or 
use  a  bank  for  their  savings  ac¬ 
counts. 

We  are  told  the  holders  of 
“E”  Bonds  now  run  into  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Where  are  these  bonds 
kept?  Under  mattresses,  in  side 
boards,  in  tin  boxes,  and  yes. 
some  of  them  are  actually  buried 
in  cellars. 

Add  to  the  bonds  these  papers 
— deeds,  insurance  policies,  certi¬ 
ficates  of  ownership,  bills  of  sale, 
tax  receipts,  stock  certificates, 
mortgages,  notes,  marriage  li¬ 
censes.  birth  certificates;  treas¬ 
ured  keepsakes,  such  as  pictures, 
diamonds,  small  pieces  of  jew¬ 
elry  that  have  a  sentimental 
value;  family  records,  wills,  sav¬ 
ings  books,  plus  dozens  of  other 
things,  and  you  have  a  pon¬ 
derous  list  of  valuables  that  can 
be  protected  for  as  little  as  one 
and  two-third  cents  a  day. 

The  easiest  way  to  sell  the 
other  services  of  a  bank  to  the 
individual  who  has  rented  a  safe 
deposit  box  is  to  print  folders 
telling  about  the  many  services 
offer^.  Have  them  on  every 
desk  and  coimter,  especially  on 
the  desk  where  the  renter  fills 
out  a  slip  to  get  admission  to  his 
box. 


Assume  that  the  bank  runs  a 
fairly  large  piece  of  copy  every 
week,  three  columns  on  eight 
or  nine  inches,  in  which  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  protection  offered  by 
its  safe  deposit  department.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  ads,  too. 
should  be  listed  the  other  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  bank. 

Here  is  a  typical  list,  run  by 
a  New  Jersey  bank:  regular 
checking  accounts,  special  check¬ 
ing  accounts,  thrift  accounts. 
Christmas  Club,  Vacation  Club, 
school  savings  fund,  bulk  stor¬ 
age,  silver  vault,  foreign  drafts, 
travelers’  checks,  trust  depart¬ 
ment,  commercial  loans,  mort¬ 
gage  loans,  personal  loans,  life 
insurance  loans,  home  improve¬ 
ment  loans,  automobile  loans, 
night  depository. 

Bankers  Good  Prospects 

In  spite  of  all  the  extra  work 
they  have  been  forced  to  take  on 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  most  of  our 
15,000  banks  have  in  the  past 
three  years  done  pretty  well  by 
their  stockholders.  When  the 
last  piece  of  U.  S.  surplus  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  sold — which  will 
be  several  years  from  now — 
many  of  our  banks  are  going  to 
be  far  more  important  to  the 
average  man  and  woman  than 
they  are  today. 

Advertising  of  the  right  kind 
is  going  to  help;  but  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  advertising  will 
be  the  variety  of  .services  they 
offer,  and  the  new  loan  fields 
they  are  sure  to  cultivate.  Why 
should  a  sober,  hard-working 
man  or  woman,  in  temporary 
difficulty,  be  forced  to  pay  some 
outsider  twice  or  five  times  the 
rate  that  could  be  offered  by  the 
bank? 

Some  banks  are  now  offering 
to  hold  U.  S.  Bonds  in  their 
vaults  for  10  years  at  a  very 
nominal  charge.  The  bond  owner 
gets  a  receipt  for  his  holdings, 
they  are  then  filed  away  in  a 
large  box  for  safekeeping.  Play 
that  theme  in  the  ads. 

One  of  our  friends,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  $20,000,000  bank  in  a 
small  city,  has  in  the  past  three 
years  almost  doubled  his  cus¬ 
tomer  list  and  many  of  his  new 
depositors  have  come  from  the 
renting  of  a  $5  safe  deposit  box. 

A  by-product  of  this  campaign 
is  another  that  can  be  sold  to 
concerns  who  make  photostats. 
Tell  the  readers  of  your  paper 
to  deposit  the  originals  of  val¬ 
uable  papers  in  a  safe  deposit 
box.  but  before  doing  so.  have 
photostats  made  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  home  or  office.  Yes. 
it’s  a  small  campaign  idea,  but 
one  that  will  produce  new  busi¬ 
ness  overnight. 

Never  before  have  our  bankers 
been  so  much  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  getting  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  can  pay  their 
bills,  and  they  can  be  sold  long 
schedules  if  given  copy  ideas 
that  make  sense. 


GI's  -with  Leaky  Rooi 
Spot  Repair  Ad,  Reply 

As  the  result  of  an  ad  placed 
by  the  Taylor  Lumber  Co.  in  the 
La  Crosse  (Wis. )  Tribune  & 
Leader  Press  on  Oct.  2  two 
weatherbeaten  GI’s  in  Germany 
requested  roof  repair  service. 

’The  ad  urged  homeowners  to 
look  to  their  roof  repairs  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  stormy  weather 
ahead.  The  doughboys  wrote  of 
troublesome  leaks  in  their  roof 
caused  frequently  by  enemy 
mortar  shells,  and  expressed  fear 
that  the  roof  might  not  last  until 
.spring. 

“Your  man  will  be  able  to 
contact  us,”  the  letter  signed  by 
"Toddy  O’Shea”  and  "Jo  Gotch” 
said,  "at  bunker  13  inside  the 
Siegfried  line.  .  .  .  Until  we  hear 
from  you  we  shall  continue  to 
use  our  helmets  to  drain  water 
from  our  bunker  ” 

The  company,  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune  reported  in  a  feature 
story  on  the  episode,  intends  "to 
reply  to  the  two  GIs’  plea  with 
helpful  advice  for  their  predica¬ 
ment.”  but  hopes  that  'the  boys 
will  continue  to  hold  onto  those 
helmets.” 

■ 

Cat  Finds  Editor 

Speaking  of  personals.  May  A. 
Pyatt.  society  editor  of  the 
Charleston  ( S.  C. )  Netvs  and 
Courier,  has  a  cat  (  named  Cher¬ 
bourg  because  it  was  found  on 
D-Day  >  who  visited  her  recently 
in  the  newspaper  office  after 
having  strayed  from  home  sev¬ 
eral  days  previously.  It  made  a 
story  for  the  paper. 


Hoe  Co.  Names 
W.  C.  Cooper 
Midwest  Head 

Appointment  of  Walter  C.  Coo¬ 
per  as  manager  of  the  Middle 
Western  territory  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  effective  Jan.  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Arthur 
Dressel,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Cooper's 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  Daily 
News  Building,  1  North  Canal 
St.,  Chicago. 

He  succeeds  C.  W.  Ginsberg, 
who  has  been  Middle  Western 
states  manager  for  the  Hoe  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  past  eight 
years  and  has  resigned  to  accept 
an  executive  engineering  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cooper  joined  the  Hoe 
company  in  1918  and  has  served 
in  various  capacities  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing,  press  erecting  and 
service  divisions.  He  completed 
his  engineering  training  at  Pratt 
Institute  and  Brooklyn  Polytech. 
In  1932  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  Hoe’s  Southern 
territory. 

In  making  this  announcement, 
Mr.  Dressel  stated  the  Middle 
Western  territory  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  18  states,  ex¬ 
tending  from  North  Dakota. 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan  as  far  south  as  Texas.  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Mississippi.  The  in¬ 
creased  territory  will  also 
include  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  Manitoba  and  Ontario. 


TAe  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

Are  there  cheaper  metals  than  Im¬ 
perial?  If  so,  why  shouldn't  we  buy 
on  a  price  per  pound  basis? 

ANSWER: 

There  are  cheaper  metals  lhan  Im¬ 
perial.  Type  metals  are  alloys  made 
from  definite  formulas,  according  to  i 
use  and  subject  to  change  in  use  .  .  . 
hence,  cannot  bo  bought  efficiently 
on  a  price  per  pound  basis. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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Which  way  from  V-Day? 

Which  way  from  the  jjeace  table? 

Which  way  to  the  America  we  are  fighting  for? 

There  is  only  one  way  .  .  . 

To  unite  for  peace  as  we  have  for  war! 

Now,  the  power  and  the  promise  is  clear  .  .  . 
Working  together,  we  have  launched  the  greatest  fight¬ 
ing  fleet  the  world  has  ever  seen  .  .  . 

Together,  we  can  build  the  greatest  merchant  fleet 
ever  to  fly  the  skies  or  sail  the  seas. 

Working  together,  we  have  employed  for  war  every 
willing,  able  hand  .  .  .  Together,  we  can  build  for 
peace  new  industries,  new  markets,  new  standards 
of  living  .  .  , 

Working  together,  we  have  made  common  suc!i  * 
strange  things  as  radar,  jet  propulsion,  penicillin  ... 
we  have  developed  new  sciences  and  perfected  oli  T 
ones,  then  applied  their  newly  discovered  power  to  jo 
smashing  our  enemies.  .Aii 

Together,  we  can  utilize  the  new  materi£^,  new  ^ 

processes  and  new  sciences,  to  make  reality  the  NA 
dreams  of  an  even  greater  America.  Kenoi 


This  is  the  power  of  a  united  America  . . . 

Its  promise — new  opportunities  for  all  to  live  and 
grow,  to  work  and  build,  to  create  the  happier  life, 
the  better  home,  the  bigger  job,  the  greater  future 
that  is  the  birthright  of  every  American. 

^ht-  With  the  unwavering  conviction  that  this  nation 
owes  to  those  who  have  fought  and  worked  to  pre- 
gj.  serve  it ...  a  strong,  a  vital  and  a  growing  America 
...  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  company  of  men  and 
women  to  convert  its  vast  production  capacity  from 
^  war  to  peace  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  triple  its  pre-war  production  of  motor  cars  ...  to 
build  annually  more  than  a  million  household  refrig¬ 
erators,  home  freezers,  electric  ranges  and  commercM 
refrigeration  unus! 

This  will  be  our  part  in  helping  to  create  the  new 
jobs,  the  new  opportunities,  the  new  and  greater 
America  which  will  justify  the  faith  of  its  people 
in  its  future. 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 
Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


A  N»w  Radio  Hit  Show  I 
Tu.io  in 

"Tho  Androwt  SIston'" 
and  Coast  Start 
Sundar*  AtSO  R.m. 
I.W.T.  Uua  Mntworir 


u 


Hnrn  If  otto  at  a  tnrinf  of  fi^vnrtltnninntt  p«Mithn«l  by  thn  Nnfh-Knlvinntnr  Corpnrntinn  in  lanning  buiinnit  mngaiinnt, 
Intnrprnting  thn  mnnning  of  indivMiml  frnnrfnni  in  Amnricn,  on  inmortont  phntn  of  whirh  it  Srmada  i  at  Iho  O'o<t. 
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NAEA  Winter 
Parley  Speakers 
Are  Announced 

Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising 
manager  of  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  is  first  vice-president  and 
program  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  has  announced  the 
completion  of  plans  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  Conference  of  the  NAEA  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Jan.  15  and  16. 

Henry  Ford  II  will  speak  at 
the  Monday  luncheon  and  Prof. 
Neil  Borden,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  will  address  the  members 
at  the  Tuesday  luncheon.  John 
S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  will  deliver  the  opening 
address  on  Monday. 

Meirick  Dutton,  chairman  of 
the  Program  Distribution  Staff, 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
mittee,  War  Production  Board, 
will  discuss  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion. 

Newspapar  Ad  Review 

Harold  Thomas,  president  of 
the  War  Advertising  Council  and 
vice-president  of  the  Sterling 
Drug  Company,  will  present  a 
complete  picture  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  related  to  the 
war  effort  and  his  talk  will  be 
followed  by  a  question  period. 

Paul  West,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  is  scheduled  to  .speak  on 
national  advertising,  and  Larry 
Sizer,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
will  talk  on  the  merchandising 
and  advertising  problems  facing 
retailers  in  1945. 

Color  adverti.sing  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Louis  D.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Indianapolis 
Times.  Jesse  W.  Fleck,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Detroit  Times. 
will  tell  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  committee  which  he  heads 
on  cooperative  advertising  and 
Mr.  Fleck  will  present  an  adver¬ 
tising  agencv  man  and  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  as  part  of  that 
session. 

Information  on  the  work  done 
by  the  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  furnished  by  sneak¬ 
ers  representing  the  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Detroit  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Committees,  a  session  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  Herbert 
Moloney,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association. 

'Mevibers  of  the  NAEA  will  be 
given  complete  information  on 
all  developments  relative  to  the 
expansion  plan  for  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  Roy  Moore  is 
chairman  of  the  Commlttee-in- 
Charge  and  Irwin  Maier  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Expansion  Commit¬ 
tee  Campaign. 

A  new  slant  on  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
will  be  presented  by  Robert 
Pendergast.  director  of  Media 
and  Research.  Camobell-Mithun. 
Mr.  Pendergast  will  include  in 
his  presentation  information 
relative  to  a  study  on  split-run 
advertising  and  ideas  which  will 
be  helpful  to  copy  departments 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

- -  By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  - - — 


and  idea  men  in  creating  selling 
tools  for  advertising  salesmen. 

Don  Bridge,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  will 
present  some  recommendations 
with  regard  to  practices  in  the 
national  advertising  held. 

Two  new  features  have  been 
planned,  one  the  presenting  of 
12  specific  practical  ideas  for 
linage  building  by  12  two-minute 
speakers.  The  other  will  in¬ 
clude  the  answering  of  50  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Plant  City  Copy  Ideas 

Plant  City  advertising  will  be 
discussed  by  Victor  Merson,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Canton  Re¬ 
pository,  with  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  a  great  volume 
of  local-national  advertising  in 
this  classification. 

Group  meetings  with  the 
newspapers  classified  by  sizes 
will  be  conducted  by  Henry  M. 
Healy,  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  Russell  Scofield.  Lexington 
Herald  Leader,  and  Grant  Stone, 
Cleveland  Press. 

An  informal  session  is  planned 
for  Monday  evening  when  the 
much  discussed  presentation, 
“More  Women  Readers  Per  Dol¬ 
lar,”  will  be  put  on  under  the 
direction  of  Allen  Sykes  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising:  also  the 
color  movies  developed  as  a 
sales  presentation  for  the  Flors- 
heim  company  will  be  shown  to 
members  by  Harold  Sherwood, 
advertising  director.  New  York 
News. 

Mr.  Drew  has  been  assured  by 
William  E.  Robinson,  advertising 
director.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  that  if  he  has  returned  to 
this  country  by  that  time  that  he 
will  attead  the  conference  and 
give  members  of  the  NAEA  an 
account  of  his  experience  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  in  Paris. 

■ 

Ads  Urge  Post-War 
Northwest  Tours 

Tourist  advertising  will  be 
continued  on  a  limited  basis  by 
the  cities  of  Seattle,  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  in  California  news¬ 
papers  for  the  duration  of  the 
war;  with  the  return  of  peace, 
however,  these  three  cities  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  backbone  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Evergreen  Playgrounds 
Association,  will  immediately 
begin  a  large  scale  advertising 
program  in  California  and  in  the 
East,  with  a  view  to  bringing  va¬ 
cationist  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  The  decision  was  made  at 
the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  recently  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

The  Western  Agency,  Seattle, 
was  again  selected  to  direct  the 
campaign.  The  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  David 
Whitcomb.  Seattle,  George  I. 
Warren,  Victoria,  and  A.  L. 
Woods,  Vancouver,  who  are 
heads  of  the  tourist  and  publicity 
bureaus  of  the  three  cities, 
a 

Named  Representative 

John  Arthur  McAvoy  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  Master,  Mate 
and  Pilot,  publication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Masters, 
Mates  and  Pilots  of  America,  Inc. 


Dlvorm  don't  start  In  the  kitchen  I  It*e 
(he  bedroom  where  moot  wives  lose 
their  husbands.  A  wise  wife  will  be 
on  snard  when  her  hiuband  approaches 
Uie  ace  of  40,  and  keep  him  so  well 
Hcdueed  at  home  that  he  will  have  no 
luisatuned  erotic  appetite  for  promptinc 
hla  interest  in  other  women. 


CASK  P-g81:  Laura  B.,  aced  28,  is  an 
efficient  office  clrl. 

“Mr  problem,  however,  is  a  phllan- 
derlnc  boss,"  she  becan.  “He  la  married 
and  has  grown  children.  He  is  4B  and 
of  mr  own  rallcion,  namelj.  Catholic. 


k 


“He  is  nice  to  work  for  and  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  endanrer  mr  position, 
but  I  am  having  a  hard  time  trrinc  not 
to  show  mr  dlsideasuro  over  an  affair 
he  is  having  with  a  20-rcar'Old  steno¬ 
grapher. 

“I  have  worked  here  for  6  rears. 
Tikpre  are  manr  men  and  women  to¬ 
gether  in  this  office.  Naturallr,  the  men 
enjor  kidding  the  girls,  but  we  don't 
let  it  disturb  us  seriouslr- 

"But  mr  boss  is  making  a  fool  of 
himself.  He  acts  as  infatuated  as  a 
14-rear-oId  kid.  Some  of  mr  girl  friends 
in  the  next  office  are  now  teasing  me 
about  the  big  romance  in  our  office. 

“I  feel  sorrr  for  the  man's  wife,  for 
I  know  her  and  she  is  a  verr  charming 
woman.  Mr  religious  training,  too, 
makes  me  frown  on  this  affair,  but  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  about  It.” 


Diagnoeis 

Laura's  boss  Is  In  the  usual  male 
menopausal  state,  wherein  he  grows 
worried  and  panickr  about  the  matter 
of  Impotence. 

This  storr  crosses  mr  desk  in  rour 
mail  not  onlr  dozens  of  times  per  dar, 
but  thousands  of  times  per  year.  It  Is 
a  classical  psychological  syndrome  as 


familiar  as  the  syndrome  of  appendi¬ 
citis. 

When  men  have  been  married  lor  a 
few  years  or  are  approaching  mlddls 
age,  they  are  likely  to  succumb  to  this 
typical  menopausal  reaction. 

Because  they  are  so  accustomed  to 
their  wives,  the  latter  do  not  have  tbs 
novelty  effect  or  the  tonic  of  illicitnaas 
that  pertains  to  a  strange  young  womaii. 

Besides,  the  wives  are  often  fat  and 
complacent.  Moreover,  they  usually 
don't  appreciate  this  critical  state  in 
a  man's  development,  so  they  don't 
watch  for  the  early  symptoms.  Thus, 
they  miss  their  cues  on  many  occasiOM, 
when  they  could  otherwise  have  stopped 
the  dangerous  trend. 

Instead  of  dieting  to  slenderise  their 
figures,  and  instead  of  draping  then- 
selves  in  black  nighties  or  using  sedoo- 
tlve  perfumes,  they  cite  the  children’s 
naughtiness  or  treat  a  husband  as  if 
he  were  a  grandfather  and  too  old. 

“Act  your  age!”  they  protest  at  his 
efforts  towards  affection. 


Divorces  Start  in  Bedrooms 

Divorces  don't  start  in  the  kitchen. 
It's  the  bedroom  where  most  wives 
lose  their  husbands  1 

And  a  wife  need  not  lose  her  man, 
if  she  will  simply  realize  that  there  is 
no  Emily  Post  in  the  bedroom  betwesn 
husband  and  wife. 

Thus,  she  should  not  hesitate  to  be¬ 
come  more  ardent  and  aggressive.  If 
her  husband's  worry  and  dread  have 
made  him  so  analytical  that  he  cannot 
function  emotionally,  then  a  wise  wits 
will  throw  off  her  usual  feminine  pa» 
sivlty  and  restore  her  husband's  isz 
ego. 

When  men  chase  around  after  other 
women,  it  usually  means  they  have 
lost  some  of  their  former  ardor  for 
their  wives.  They  then  look  to  straws 
women  for  that  extra  psychological 
tonic  for  their  waning  sexual  vigor. 

A  wife  can  give  them  an  extra  tonie, 
too.  if  she  will  just  keep  alert  and 
affect  more  ardor  and  seductive  appeal. 
A  satisfied  man  does  not  chase  otbv 
women  I 


A  man's  friends  or  office  associates 
cannot  adeouately  handle  this  problem. 
It  depends  on  hla  wife.  The  odds  favor 
her,  however,  if  she  will  play  her  cards 
wisely  and  seductively.  A  dieting  diart 
is  often  a  big  help. 

Send  for  mjr  “Sensible  Dieting  Chart," 
endoslng  a  dc  stamped  envelope  pins 
a  dime.  It  requires  no  special  menns. 


Dr.  Crane  Avoids  “COLUMN  MONOTONY” 
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WORRY  CLINIC  offers  a  DIVERSIFIED  menu  like  Reader’s  DigesL 
It  thus  attracts  ‘^maximum  reader  traffic  with  minimum  space”-^ 
perfect  answer  to  newsprint  rationing!  The  above  set-up  pulls  t^ 
heaviest  mail  of  any  editorial  arrangement.  Order  through 
Hopkins  or  King  Features  Syndicates. 
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THE  JAPS  WERE  HARD  ON  JIVE  I 


Hot,  swivel  or  classical,  your  record 
collection  was  hard  hit  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Records  are  made  with  shellac 
shipped  from  India  —  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  that  preserves  furniture,  stiffens 
hats.  When  war  came,  most  of  the 
shellac  we  could  get  safely  past  enemy 
submarines  went  for  military  needs. 

Because  America  depends  on  mer¬ 
chant  ships  for  so  many  things  we  eat 
or  wear  or  use.  Congress  in  1936  set 
up  a  program  to  give  this  country  the 
necessary  American-flag  shipping  to 
control  our  vital  trade. 


s.  o.  s. 


In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
Congress  pointed  out  that  a  merchant 
marine  constructed  in  the  U.  S., 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel .  .  .  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  U.  S,  flag  by  citizens" 
is  “necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  ( our)  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce." 

Today  America  has  the  fleets,  born 
and  operated  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  They  are 
making  Victory  possible! 


We  of  American  Export  Lines  have 
been  able  to  contribute  our  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Ocean  routes  to  help  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  those  areas.  We  have  oper¬ 
ated,  managed  or  acted  as  agents  for 
literally  thousands  of  merchant  ship 
voyages— including  invasion  fleets  and 
beach-head  landings. 

When  Peace  comes,  we  will  serve 
you  directly  . . .  our  cargoes  and  ports 
of  call  will  depend  on  tvhat  you  and 
other  Americans  want  to  buy  or  sell 
abroad. 


American  Export 

C  2«  BHOAOWA 


ExpAfianccd  M«m*n  n««d*d  newl  Urgant  —  to  holp  win  tho  war.  Fast 
upgrading,  attractiva  pay.  Saa  your  Maritimo  Union  or  any  U.S.E.S.  offica. 
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PROMOTION 


War  Chief  Business 
Of  Nation— and  Press 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WITHIN  the  past  few  weeks  we 

and  125  million  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  come  back  with  a  sud¬ 
den  jolt  to  a  realization  that  the 
main  business  of  this  nation  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  war.'  Of  course  the 
other  II  or  12  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  in  there  fighting 
that  war  personally  know  that 
much  better  than  we  do.  And  it 
is  to  them  that  the  first  of  this 
column  today  is  dedicated. 

If  you  are  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
moter  think  of  this  again:  Hard¬ 
ly  a  family  exists  among  your 
readers  which  does  not  have 
some  member  in  the  military 
service.  What  can  your  newspa¬ 
per  do  for  these  people?  What¬ 
ever  you  do  that  is  of  real  value 
will  earn  lifelong  gratitude! 

Here  are  some  ways: 

1 —  Several  newspapers  that 
we  know  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  own  staff  men  ac¬ 
tually  reporting  in  war  zones. 
This  past  Christmas  one  news¬ 
paper  of  our  acquaintance  ar¬ 
ranged  for  greetings  collected  by 
this  reporter  from  men  at  the 
front  to  be  carried  on  page  one 
of  the  newspaper  and  for  a 
direct  radio  broadcast  with  the 
men  themselves  speaking. 

Help  to  Diacbcnge 

2 —  On  the  grimmer  side  are 
meetings  of  relatives  of  prisoners 
of  war  such  as  those  which  have 
been  held  with  such  conspicu¬ 
ous  success  by  the  Chicago  Times 
or  Minneapolis  Times.  The  war 
department  is  willing  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  cooperate,  if  an  attendance 
of  more  than  500  is  assured. 
Work  with  your  local  Red  Cross 
organization.  Perhaps  you  can 
be  of  real  service. 

3 —  Already  a  steady  flow  of 
discharged  men  is  coming  back. 
Various  agencies  are  set  up  to 
take  care  of  them.  News  stories 
help  in  directing  veterans,  but 
because  of  their  transient  na¬ 
ture  permanent  booklets  are 
even  more  useful.  In  the  past 
few  months  we’ve  mentioned 
some  outstanding  jobs  along  this 
line,  the  latest  of  which  is  the 
New  York  Mirror's  readable 
question  and  answer  booklet. 

It  needn't  be  expensive  nor 
comprehensive.  For  the  or¬ 
dinary-sized  paper  the  advice 
would  be:  Don't  duplicate  gov¬ 
ern  m  e  n  t  publications:  cover 
state  and  local  aspects,  tell  where 
to  go  for  more  information,  be 
sure  you're  accurate  and 

up  to  date. 

4 —  Stimulation  of  mail  to  flght- 
ing  men  far  away  from  home 
continues  to  be  of  first  import¬ 
ance:  and  the  place  to  begin  is 
at  home.  Send  your  own  staff 
men  in  service  frequent  letters. 
Perhaps  the  gals  in  your  office 
will  take  care  of  this.  Don't  be 
ashamed  to  mimeo  or  carbon. 
They'll  appreciate  it  almost  as 
much.  Big  thing  is  Get  it  out! 


Next,  suggest  frequently  to 
your  readers  that  clippings  from 
the  home  town  newspaper  would 
be  welcome.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  this  is  to  print  letters 
from  fellows  who  have  gotten 
them. 

Perhaps  your  paper  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  column  or  miniature 
portion  of  the  paper  that  is  ex¬ 
pressly  intend^  to  be  clipped 
and  mailed  to  the  fellows  in  the 
Army  or  Navy. 

And  Anally  there  is  the  minia¬ 
ture  newspaper  which  has  been 
such  a  success  at  so  many  papers. 
It  may  cost  you  $500  an  issue  to 
give  it  away  free  to  all  comers 
who  want  to  send  it  to  their  sons 
and  friends — but  the  mail  you’ll 
get  back  will  convince  you  that 
it’s  worth  every  cent! 

5 —  Not  new — but  good  is  the 
idea  of  special  recognition  for 
babies  who  are  growing  up  while 
their  fathers  are  far  away.  Kid 
pictures  are  always  splendid 
news  copy  in  any  event. 

6 —  How  about  the  boys  who 
have  come  back  and  are  in  hos¬ 
pitals  in  your  area?  What  you 
can  do  for  them  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  pretty  much  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  medical  heads  and  find¬ 
ing  out  what  needs  are  first.  Doc¬ 
tors  don’t  like  a  three-ring  circus 
in  a  psychiatric  ward,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

In  Cleveland,  a  good  job  seems 
*0  have  been  done  in  supplying 
needed  radio  equipment.  A  radio 
station  (we  blush  to  admit) 
which  we  recently  heard  of  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  collecting  a  couple  of 
barrels  of  cigarets  for  men  in 
a  nearby  veterans'  hospital  in 
another  city.  A  newspaper 
sends  its  left-over  copies  of 
comics  to  a  hospital.  These  are 
tvnical  ideas  which  have  worked. 
What  you  might  do  can  only  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  local 
needs. 

7 —  On  Christmas  day  we  had 
a  Wac  out  to  our  home  for 
dinner.  Many  other  folks  we 
know  had  homeless  youngsters 
in  for  the  day.  The  USOs  split 
themselves  entertaining.  But  how 
a’-e  we  going  to  follow  through 
♦he  other  364  days  of  the  year? 
Aren’t  there  more  little  human 
*hings  that  we  can  think  of  and 
do.  and  shouldn’t  we  as  newspa¬ 
per  men  take  the  lead  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  popularizing  these 
actions? 

Unusual  Piece 

IN  OUR  hardened  lifetime  we’ve 

received  some  pretty  unusual 
mailing  pieces.  But  the  one  just 
«n  our  desk  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  tops  them  all. 

It  is  a  285-page  spiral  top 
bound  booklet  entitl^:  “’The 
Scientific  Method  for  the  Deter¬ 
mination  of  a  Newspaper’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Value  •’  Opening  it  up 
one  is  immediately  confronted 


with  a  series  of  double-page 
.spreads  on  famous  American  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

At  the  top  is  the  name  of  the 
store,  then  facts  about  it  all  the 
way  from  history  to  management 
and  dollar  volume,  next  how  its 
sales  appeal  is  directed  to  income 
groups,  and  finally  a  big  red  and 
green  chart  on  which  this  is  dis¬ 
played  graphically.  Over  this 
chart  from  either  side  can  be 
fitted  celluloid  flaps  for  the 
three  St.  Louis  newspapers  show¬ 
ing  how  they  would  fit  the  sales 
appeal  pattern  of  the  store  in 
question  were  it  in  St.  Louis. 

Stores  vary  all  the  way  from 
Engel-Fetzer  of  Cleveland  to 
Raymond’s  of  Boston  and  since 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
them  listed  the  book  is  valuable 
on  that  score  alone.  We’ve  never 
seen  anything  like  it  and  must 
confess  we  found  it  very  unusual 
and  instructive  reading.  It  will 
also  probably  produce  a  lot  of 
nice  fratricidal  arguments  down 
in  St.  Louis. 

E.  &  P.  Series 

IN  A  WORTHY  promotional 

sense  we  wish  to  remind  you 
about  the  series  of  four  ads  in¬ 
terpreting  the  press  to  its  read¬ 
ers  which  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
serted  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  during  the 
past  month.  Even  if  we  do  say 
so.  they  seem  to  us  brief,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  pointed  and  any  news¬ 
paper  anywhere  is  welcome  to 
use  them  itself  if  desired.  Just 
write. 

Also  at  this  time  we  wish  to 
♦hank  our  friends  for  their 
Christmas  greetings.  Particularly 
pleasing  was  that  one  from  Russ 
Simmons.  NNPA  nresident.  al¬ 
though  we  fancy  that  we  detect 
'n  it  a  slight  kinship  with  a 
recent  trade  oaper  ad.  May  we 
all  have  a  better  1945! 


T.,  A.  Examiner  Gives 
$50,000  to  Wounded 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  dis¬ 
tributed  $50,000  from  its  War 
Wounded  Fund  to  5.000  Amer¬ 
ican  service  men  now  in  South¬ 
ern  California  hospitals.  Each 
man  received  a  cash  gift  of  $10 
for  Christmas. 

’The  fund  is  supported  by  vari¬ 
ous  Examiner-sponsored  events 
and  by  contributions  from  read¬ 
ers.  In  order  to  make  more 
Christmas  disbursements  possi¬ 
ble.  the  newspaper  sponsored  a 
benefit  show  at  Los  Angeles' 
mammoth  Fhrine  Auditorium 
Dec.  15  to  which  7.200  paid  ad¬ 
mission.  Motion  picture  and 
radio  stars  made  personal  ap¬ 
pearances. 

The  newspaper  also  sponsored 
a  special  performance  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  local  stage  show  Dec.  23. 
receipts  from  which  went  into 
♦he  fund. 

■ 

Omaha  Bonus 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  for  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  has  paid  its  employes 
a  5%  bonus  on  their  annual  sal¬ 
aries.  Half  of  the  bonus  was 
paid  in  War  Bonds.  The  paper 
also  sent  holiday  checks  to  170 
employes  now  in  service. 


^decu 

Waste  Paper  Balers 
THE  ANPA  Bulletin  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  waste  paper  salvage 
plan  which  is  working  out  well 
in  New  York  City  schools.  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  art  classes  make  dec¬ 
orative  home  balers,  designed  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  parents. 
In  October,  the  city’s  pupils,  col¬ 
lected  an  average  of  80  tons  of 
paper  a  day. 

Tomorrow's  Weather 

AS  AN  added  service  to  retail¬ 
ers,  the  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  includes  a  copy  of  “Weather 
and  Your  Business,”  published 
by  Krick  Weather  Service  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  in  the  monthly 
Sales  Planning  Calendar  sent  to 
all  stores.  The  booklet  contains 
a  complete  weather  forecast  for 
one  month  in  advance. 

Treasure  Hunt 

THE  Menomonee  ( Mich. )  Herald- 
Leader  has  instituted  a  daily 
“treasure  hunt”  with  two  packs 
of  cigarettes  as  the  prize.  Treas¬ 
ure  hunters  must  fill  in  missing 
spaces  to  a  sentence  from  clues 
listed  below,  to  find  the  location 
of  the  treasure.  First  person 
reaching  the  cache  gets  the  cig¬ 
arettes. 

Personal  Problems 

"I’M  OUT  of  the  Army  now,  but 
while  I  was  in  service  my  wife 
joined  the  Wacs.  Can  I  get  an 
allotment  from  her?”  .  .  .  "Will 
you  please  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  foot  locker  my  hus¬ 
band  sent  me  from  England  five 
months  ago?”  .  .  .  These  and 
many  similar  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  in  a  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  column,  "GI  Guide.” 
Each  letter  is  answered  person¬ 
ally,  too. 

For  New  Employes 
EACH  new  employe  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  receives  a 
folder  entitled.  "You  and  Your 
Company.”  A  brief  history  of 
the  newspaper  is  given  and  vari¬ 
ous  office  rules  explained.  Also 
there’s  a  discussion  of  group  in- 
s  u  r  a  n  c  e  plans,  withholding 
taxes,  and  various  payroll  deduc¬ 
tion  plans  for  bonds,  etc. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROADS,  ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY,  are 

doing  the  greatest  transportation  job  in  history.  And  94% 
of  all  17.  S.  locomotives  rely  on  Bituminous  Coal  for 
dependable,  unfailing  power!  Coal  is  also  essential  in 
making  the  steel  for  rails,  locomotives,  coaches,  sleeping 
cars,  and  freight  cars. 


THANKS!  WE  NEED  BITUMINOUS  COALI"  ^ 

L  Last  year,  for  railroads,  electric  utilities,  home, 

I  factory,  and  farm,  the  coal  industry  produced  M 
■  o\  er  600  million  tdns  . . .  more  coal  tlian  has  I 
e\  (>r  been  mined  in  any  year  in  any  country 
in  history!  And  the  industry  is  hard  at  work 
to  make  your  post-war  coal  h)r  home  heating 
in  more  uniform  sizes,  practically  dustlcss— 
cleaner  than  ever. 

SurpHminf/  tnrl»  ubuut  iiituminuuM  Vual 

1.  The  wood-preservative  that  makes  rail¬ 
road  ties  last  as  long  as  20  years  and  more 
is  one  of  the  many  useful  by-products  of 
Bituminous  Coal. 

2.  Over  $400,000,000  has  been  spent  by 
the  industry  during  the  past  20  years  on  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  and  facilities  to  make 
coal  mining  safer  and  more  efficient. 

21.  Life-saving  sulfa  drugs,  among  other  mar¬ 
velous  medicines,  come  from  coal.  And  coal 
is  the  basis  of  855?  of  all  war  plastics. 

B1TUMI.NOUS  Coal  I.nstitute, 

60  East  42xd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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COAL  GENERATES  ELECTRICITY  for  the  railroadsi 
It  powers  the  automatic  switches,  sets  the  signals, 
lights  the  coaches,  and  runs  the  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  systems.  Coal  helps  the  railroads 
sen  e  our  country  in  war  and  in  peace  . . .  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Powers  the  Wheels  of  ProgressI 
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CIRCULATION 


1945  Looms  As  Year  of 
Trials  for  Circulators 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AS  WE  ENTER  1949,  the  only 

sure  things  ahead  for  news* 
paper  circulation  managers  are 
sweat,  work  and  headaches, 
judging  from  conunents  received 
by  Eoiroa  it  Publisher  from 
leaders  in  the  field.  Newsprint 
and  delivery  problems  loom  as 
tough  nuts  to  crack,  with  indi* 
cations  pointing  to  further  circu¬ 
lation  rate  increases  during  the 
year. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  1945  will  be  a 
proper  time  to  begin  post-war 
planning.  Most  of  the  men  re¬ 
plying  agreed  that  1945  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any,  but  others 
felt  the  impact  of  war  would 
allow  the  newspapers  little  time 
for  serious  post-war  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
newsprint  will  be  the  No.  1 
problem,  with  the  possibility  of 
further  tightening  of  restrictions 
on  print  paper.  Delivery  equip¬ 
ment  is  also  likely  to  be:K>me  a 
serious  problem,  unless  WPB 
finds  a  way  to  release  additional 
motor  vehicles  which  may  have 
become  obsolete  for  military  use, 
but  can  be  used  by  newspapers. 
There  is  also  the  problem  of 
maintaining  adequate  service  to 
subscribers. 

As  reported  in  last  week’s  E.  & 
P..  James  F.  Jae.  St.  Louit 
Globe-Democrat ,  ICMA  presi¬ 
dent.  believes  the  year  ahead 
offers  a  considerable  variety  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
those  engaged  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  newspapers.  De¬ 
spite  the  many  handicaps  con¬ 
fronting  circulators.  Mr.  Jae 
contends  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  department  that  “builds 
solidly  during  1945  in  the  field 
of  its  permanent  future  read¬ 
ership  will  be  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  to  carry  on  when  peace 
comes.” 

Looks  Ahead 

S  h  i  e  1  Dunsker,  Cincinnati 
Post,  also  took  a  long-range 
viewpoint,  and  urged  circulators 
to  think  beyond  the  immediate 
problems  at  hand.  “I  doubt  if  any 
person,  or  industry,  can  com¬ 
plete  its  post-war  planning  in  de¬ 
tail,”  he  said.  "But  new  sights 
can  be  set  and  I  think  it’s  time 
for  circulation  men  to  broaden 
their  vision  beyond  personnel 
and  carrier  organizations. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it’s  time 
for  circulation  men  to  think 
about  public  relations.  By  that 
I  mean  the  interpretation  of  the 
product,  the  service  and  the  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  to  the  public.  Let 
the  readers  know  how  and  why 
they  get  so  much  for  so  little. 
That’s  one  of  the  ways  to  help 
keep  circulation  rates  where 
they  should  be  after  the  war. 

“Circulation  men  should  start 
thinking  about  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  in  the  mailing  room 
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and  distribution  organizations. 
If  it  was  possible  to  invent  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  give  the  right  change  by 
pressing  a  lever  why  not  some 
invention  that  will  tie  the  right 
number  of  newspapers  right 
from  the  escalators? 

“Isn’t  it  time  to  think  about 
more  color,  better  paper,  more 
and  better  art,  and,  more  read¬ 
ability?  We’ll  need  it  in  the 
new  coming  competitive  world.” 

Bate  Should  Be  Maintained 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
World-Tribune,  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appraisals  of  “what’s 
ahead”  for  circulators  in  1945: 
“Subscription  rates  have  in  some 
instances  been  increased  to  the 
point  where  they  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  post-war  era. 
In  many  instances  they  have  not 
yet  been  raised  to  the  level  of 
common  sense  in  any  situation 
and  in  other  instances  the  in¬ 
creases  have  been  just  about 
right  for  now  and  post-war. 

“I  think  the  smaller  papers 
might  reasonably  expect  to  get, 
after  war,  25c  weekly  for  7  is¬ 
sues,  20c  for  6;  the  in-between 
papers  20c  for  6  issues,  30c  for 
7;  and  the  larger  metropolitan 
papers  25c  for  6,  35c  for  7.  Maybe 
30c  for  6,  40c  for  7.  This  for 
home  delivery.  ’There  never  was 
an  excuse  for  single  copies  sell¬ 
ing  for  less  than  5c  daily,  10c 
Sunday,  regardless  of  the  paper, 
and  this  rate  will  become  .stand¬ 
ard  With  the  larger  metropolitan 
papers  possibly  getting  15c  for 
Sunday. 

“The  problem  with  respect  to 
field  personnel  and  carriers 
should  improve  somewhat  as 
field  men  become  better  trained, 
more  experienced,  and  when 
they  learn  that  carriers  no 
longer  may  be  expected  to  apply 
but  on  the  contrary  must  be 
recruited.  ’That’s  a  selling  job 
which  new  and  inexperienced 
men  do  not  understand. 

“The  delivery  problem  in  1945 
will  be  increasingly  difficult  with 
old  trucks,  scarcity  of  replace¬ 
ment  parts  and  a  dearth  of  ef¬ 
ficient  labor. 

‘"The  newsprint  picture  for 
1945  while  not  bright  will  at  the 
.same  time  permit.  I  believe,” 
operations  throughout  the  year 
under  the  present  formula.” 

J.  B.  Cassaday,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  believes  it  is  too  early 
for  any  post-war  planning.  He 
pointed  out  that  Pacific  Coast 
papers  took  the  lead  several 
years  ago  in  raising  circulation 
rate^,  having  gone  to  the  flve- 
cent  street  price  in  advance  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Middle 
West  and  East.  He  stated: 

“However,  there  has  been  a 
discussion  of  one  more  final 
home  delivery  price  increase  and 
one  that  would  bring  the  home 
delivery  price  practically  on  a 
par  with  the  street  sales  price. 


The  trend  of  thought  out  here 
under  present-day  conditions, 
which  probably  will  continue 
after  the  war,  is  that  the  service 
the  home  delivery  subscriber  re¬ 
ceives,  is  such  an  expensive  oper¬ 
ation  that  they  should  pay  at 
least  as  much  as  the  casual  street 
buyer. 

“In  reference  to  circulation 
gain  or  loss,  it  would  seem  only 
natural  where  cities  have  had  a 
tremendous  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  due  to  war  industries,  they 
would  be  bound  to  suffer  a  circu¬ 
lation  loss  after  the  war  when 
the  population  falls  off  material¬ 
ly  when,  doubtless,  many  of 
these  war  workers  will  return 
to  their  homes. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  a  long  look 
ahead  and  our  present  concern 
is  really  that  of  newsprint  in  re¬ 
lation  to  circulation.  All  indi¬ 
cations  at  present  are  that  there 
will  be  even  less  newsprint  in 
1945,  and  then  it  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  between  the  publisher  and 
the  circulation  manager  as  to 
what  will  ultimately  suffer — the 
product  as  a  whole,  including  the 
news  content,  or  a  further  ra¬ 
tioning  of  advertising  or  another 
cut  in  the  amount  of  papers  we 
are  permitted  to  sell.  .  .  . 

“Circulation  managers  really 
bleed  when  they  have  to  deny 
readers  their  publication  after 
many  years  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  and  my  name  should 
head  the  list  of  these.” 

Sees  Help  Shortage 

’The  picture  for  1945  does  not 
look  too  encouraging  to  Elmer 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  points  out  that  circulators 
can  hardly  hope  to  .see  any  lift¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  restrictions  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  year,  if  then. 
“Naturally,  our  post-war  picture 
is  based  on  the  availability  of 
newsprint.”  he  added. 

“As  far  as  rates  are  concerned, 
there  will  probably  be  some  in¬ 
creases.  However,  I  think  the 
majority  of  papers  have  already 
made  their  increases,  and  I  don”t 
believe  many  more  will  be  made. 

“I  see  no  problem  in  delivery 
for  1945.  but  I  do  see  a  problem 
in  the  help  shortage.  In  fact. 
I  believe  the  situation  will  be 
quite  a  bit  worse  before  it  begins 
to  get  better.  The  carrier  boy 
shortage  will  definitely  be  the 
major  problem  the  circulation 
manager  will  have  to  face  in 
1945.” 

Circulation  to  Be  Pegged? 

C.  H.  Herring,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  increased  revenue 
from  circulation.  “Although  our 
paper  is  now  receiving  as  much 
as  25  cents  per  week  for  seven- 
day  delivery  service  and  30  cents 
a  week  in  part  of  the  state,  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  eventually 
be  necessary  to  make  a  uniform 
increase  to  30  cents.”  he  said. 
“We  also  believe  1945  will  be  a 
year  for  a  lot  of  post-war  plan¬ 
ning.” 

James  H.  Gorman,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
summed  up  the  major  problems 
before  circulators  as  follows: 

“I  believe  that  circulation  rates 
will  eventually  go  higher.  By 
that  I  mean  the  Sunday  papers 
will  go  to  15c  in  metropolitan 


areas  and  be  correspondia^ 
higher  in  surrounding  terrltwlaL 
and  daily  papers  will  be  5c, 
home  delivered  and  single  copy 
price.  ’The  publisher  will  have 
to  look  for  greater  revenue  fnaa 
the  circulation  department  be¬ 
cause  the  advertising  dollar  will 
be  split  up  through  other  nnwUfi 

‘"The  delivery  problem  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  critical 
Newspapers  that  use  private  au¬ 
tomobiles  for  metropolitan  de¬ 
livery  and  in  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  will  have  to  look  for  other 
methods  of  delivery,  because 
these  automobiles  are  breaking 
down,  and  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
placements.  Unless  the  U.  S. 
government  releases  trucks  and 
v^icles  which  they  cannot  use 
but  we  can,  it  will  be  tough 
sledding. 

“I  believe  that  circulation  will 
have  to  be  pegged  at  the  present 
figures,  because  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  relief  in  sight  on  the 
white  print  paper  situation  for 
1945.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
a  publisher  with  foresight  will 
curtail  advertising  to  the  point 
where  it  might  hurt,  and  btdld 
and  expand  his  circulation  for  a 
cushion  in  the  post-war  era,  and 
at  the  same  time,  introduce  and 
build  good  will  among  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  who,  after  all,  is 
really  our  first  concern.” 

Core  of  Motor  Equipment 

More  care  must  be  taken  of 
motor  equipment  since  there 
aren’t  any  trucks  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  especially  the  lighter 
ones,  warned  Jere  C.  Healy, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News.  He 
added: 

“The  employment  of  proper 
type  of  personnel  is  not  expected 
to  improve  until  the  war’s  end. 
and  I  believe  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  circulation  manager 
is  to  keep  his  organization  intact 
Our  carrier  problems  are  still  a 
serious  matter,  especially  with 
those  using  the  junior  merchant 
plan  of  distribution  who  will  find 
it  necessary  to  not  only  constant¬ 
ly  contact  schools  but  also  to  in¬ 
tensify  parent  education  on  the 
value  of  the  excellent  training 
these  boys  receive  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  of  selling,  dis¬ 
tributing  and  collecting.” 

Additional  comments  from  cir¬ 
culation  managers  as  to  the  1945 
outlook  will  be  published  in  the 
Jan.  20  issue. 
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TO  RESUME  the  employment  of  the 
22%  of  its  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  into  military  service  .  .  . 

TO  RETAIN  all  the  regular  employees 
who  have  stayed  on  with  the  company 
during  the  war  •  •  . 

TO  CX>NTINIT  to  the  fullest  possible 
eitent  the  employment  of  the  new 
people  wh<»  tem[M>rarily  replaced  those 
now  in  the  service. 


HOW  ONE  COMPANY  PLANS 


The  structural  symbol  above  rep¬ 
resents  cdlyl  chloride^  a  chemical 
with  unlimited  war  and  peacetime  possi¬ 
bilities — first  made  available  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities  by  Shell  Chemical.  Shell 
scientists  discovered  and  developed  a 
new  process  to  make  allyl  chloride  from 
an  abundant  petroleum  material. 

This  is  just  one  illustration  of  how 
petroleum  molecules — instead  of  serving 
only  as  fuels  and  lubricants — are  now 
being  re-formed  by  the  scientist  to  serve 
as  the  starting  point  for  new  industries 
which  create  NEW  JOBS  .  .  .  MORE 
JOBS  . . .  BETTER  JOBS. 

For  allyl  chloride  from  petroleum  will 


provide  chemical  “building  blocks  of 
vast  importance  to  the  new  designs  and 
structures  of  the  post-war  world.  The 
next  step  may  be  cdlyl  resins,  particularly 
attractive  for  the  building  up  of  lami¬ 
nates — structural  materials  of  the  future. 

Plywood  is  a  resin-bonded  laminate. 
Others  are  made  with  paper,  muslin,  or 
glasscloth.  Besideshavinggreatstrength, 
the  finished  laminates  resist  water, 
weather,  corrosion,  termites — tradi¬ 
tional  enemies  of  older  materials. 

And  this  is  only  one  direction  in  which 
allyl  chloride  may  travel.  It  can  result 
in  superior  plastics  and  plasticizers,  new 
and  improved  pharmaceuticals,  finishes. 


insecticides  and  soil  fumigants — new 
products  which  run  the  gamut  of  hu¬ 
man  need. 

New  industrial  plants . . .  PEOPLE  AT 
WORK  . . .  will  be  needed  to  make  these 
products,  and  sell  them. 

‘  RESEARCH  into  a  thousand  and 
one  “unexpected”  uses  of  petroleum 
is  the  basis  of  the  FORMULA  FOR 
JOBS  on  which  Shell  builds  its 
plans  to  retain  all  its  regular  em¬ 
ployees  . . .  bring  back  the  22%  who 
are  now  on  Military  Leave  ...  and 
continue,  in  every  possible  instance, 
the  employment  of  “replacement” 
people ... 


_ _ 
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SHELL' 


And  in  addition,  help  open  new 
markets  for  human  ingenuity  and 
labor  in  related  industries.  IT  ALL 
ADDS  UP  TO  JOBS. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


O  8b«U  OU  CoBBMur,  InearponM 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

_ continued  from  page  10 

Hits  Trade  Barriers 
THE  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATION,  Washington, 
a  C.,  will  carry  on  throughout 
1945  its  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  to  arouse  public  sen¬ 
timent  and  bring  about  after  the 
war  the  abolishment  of  conflict¬ 
ing  state  regulations  concerning 
trucks.  Pointing  out  that  trucks 
create  new  industries,  new  jobs 
new  wealth,  copy  tells  of  need¬ 
less  business  handicaps  and  ex¬ 
penses  caused  by  ‘‘trade  barrier 
state  laws.”  Because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage,  ad  size  has 
been  cut  from  1.500  and  1,000 
lines  to  680  lines.  The  once-a- 
month  insertion  schedule  will  be 
continued.  Ads  appear  in  ap¬ 
proximately  80  dailies  in  capitals 
and  large  cities.  The  agency  is 
the  Biow  Co.,  New  York. 

War  and  Cruises 
THE  CLARKE  STEAMSHIP  CO., 
LTD.,  Montreal,  is  using  news¬ 
papers  throughout  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  also  those  in  large 
cities  of  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States  and  Florida  to  tell 
former  cruise  passengers  of  its 
post-war  plans.  Ads  refer  to 
the  company’s  war  activities. 
J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  is 
the  agency. 

Why  the  Shortage? 

WHEN  YOU  CALL  for  Philip 
Morris  cigarettes  these  days 
and  find  your  dealer  unable  to 
assist  you,  just  be  patient  and 
try  again  another  time,  Philip 
Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  advises  in  a 
special  newspaper  insertion  re¬ 
garding  the  shortage.  The  reason 
that  Philip  Morris  is  harder  to 
get.  copy  reports,  is  that  the 
War  Department  has  recently 
called  for  greatly  increased  ship¬ 
ments  to  service  men  in  the  va¬ 
rious  war  theatres.  The  ad,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Biow  Co.,  measure 
300  lines  and  is  appearing  in 
approximately  80  large  city 
dailies. 

Group  Thank-you' 

IN  THE  WORDS  of  a  seat  in  a 
railroad  coach  which  has  been 
working  ‘‘all  the  live-long  day 
(and  most  of  the  night),"  East¬ 
ern  Railroads  as  a  group  com¬ 
mended  American  travellers  for 
their  fine  spirit  during  the  try¬ 
ing  times  of  the  past  year.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  lines  to  place  such 
a  "thank-you”  insertion  at  the 
time  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conference.  The  quar¬ 
ter-page  ad  scheduled  only  in 
the  10  New  York  city  dailies, 
was  prepared  by  the  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.,  agency. 

Decentralized  Campaign 
FUTURA  ACOUSTICON.  made 
by  Dictograph  Products,  Inc., 
is  preparing  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  behalf  of 
its  newly  developed  “hearing 
lenses.”  Prepared  by  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  ads  will  be  re¬ 
leased  to  distributors  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  they  in  turn 
may  relea.se  them  to  dealers  for 


use  at  their  discretion.  The  new 
campaign  is  strictly  localized  and 
decentralized,  it  was  explained, 
because  the  company  believes 
hearing  aids  can  be  properly 
sold  only  on  a  personal  dealer 
basis,  as  eyeglasses  are  sold — not 
over  the  counter  like  cigarettes. 
The  ads  will  measure  1.000  lines 
down  and  are  all  for  newspaper 
use. 

More  oi  Some  to  Come? 

"REMEMBER”  asks  a  recent 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  ad 
showing  a  scene  of  fun  and  mer¬ 
riment  on  board  a  definitely  pre¬ 
war  pleasure  cruiser.  “All  the 
responsibilities  imposed  by  war 
have  not  made  us  forget  the 
things  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
stood  for,”  copy  asserts,  going 
on  to  tell  of  company  post-war 
improvement  plans.  The  ad 
was  scheduled  to  appear  twice  in 
nearly  30  newspapers  in  16  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  A  box  in  the 
lower  corner  of  the  ad  proclaims, 
"Travel  must  wait  on  vic¬ 
tory.  .  .  .”  The  agency  is  Kelly- 
Nason.  New  York. 

War  Workers  Needed 
TO  HELP  PUBLICIZE  the  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  war  workers, 
member  stores  of  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  New 
York  ran  this  week  in  several 
local  papers  a  cooperative  ad 
captioned.  “What  will  you  do 
to  bring  the  tools  of  war  to  our 
lighting  men?”  Picturing  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  and  telegrams 
from  him  and  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  labor  and  management 
concerning  the  serious  worker 
shortage,  the  ad  listed  employ¬ 
ment  service  addresses  and  out¬ 
lined  kinds  of  jobs  open. 

Agency  Appointments 
AIREON  MANUFACTURING 
CORP..  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  for¬ 
merly  Aircraft  Accessories  Corp.. 
to  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  to  be 
handled  by  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  offices.  .  .  .  Philhar¬ 
monic  Radio  Corp.  to  St.  George 
&  Keyes,  effective  April  1.  Using 
newspapers,  radio,  magazines 
and  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Dr.  Earl  S. 
Sloan,  Inc.,  Sloan’s  Liniment,  to 
Wesley  Associates,  effective  Jan. 
6.  .  .  .  American  Central  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corp.,  Connersville. 
Ind.,  to  Campbell-Ewald  Co..  De¬ 
troit.  .  .  .  New  York  Knitting 
Mills  ( Valcuna  sweaters,  knitted 
fashions)  to  Norman  D.  Waters 
&  Associates.  Rotogravure  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .  WiLLYS-OVERLAND 

Motors.  Inc.,  Toledo,  to  H.  A. 
Bruno  &  Associates.  .  .  .  Marlo 
Foods  to  Brisacher,  Van  Norden 
&  Staff,  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 
Sheraton  Hotel  ( formerly  Fair¬ 
fax)  and  Western  Savings  Bank, 
Ruffalo,  to  Ellis  Advertising  Co., 
Buffalo.  .  .  Hewitt  Rubber  Corp., 
Buffalo,  to  Ross  Roy,  Inc..  De¬ 
troit.  .  .  .  American  Radiator 
and  Standard  Sanitary  Corp., 
to  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  . 
Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  West 
Haven.  Conn.,  to  Maxon,  Inc., 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  American 
Corn  Millers’  Federation  to 
Western  Advertising  Agency. 
Chicago,  to  direct  its  ad  program 
promoting  the  growing  of  white 
corn. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


E.  A.  W.  SCHULENBURG  and 

Robert  B.  Donnelly  have 
been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Schulenburg,  former 
secretary  of  the  agency,  has 
been  media  director  for  more 
than  25  years.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
who  joined  the  organization 
early  in  1944,  was  formerly  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  McCann 
Erickson.  Inc.  J.  V.  Kirchhoff, 
with  Gardner  since  1919,  and 
assistant  treasurer  since  1934. 
has  been  elected  secretary  in  Mr. 
Schulenburg’s  place,  and  Champ 
C.  Humphrey,  with  the  agency 
since  1938.  has  been  appointed 
associate  media  director. 

Paul  C.  Harper,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive,  has  been  named 
to  head  the  newly  opened  New 
York  offices  of  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.,  at  743  Fifth  Ave.  The 
branch  will  function  primarily 
as  a  service  bureau  for  its  clients 
with  particular  reference  to  ra¬ 
dio  and  television. 

Gene  Franke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  of  Aireon 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
For  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Franke  has  been  serving  as  prin¬ 
cipal  administrative  analyst  for 
the  Army  Service  Forces. 

Ann  McCready,  formerly  in 
the  copy  departments  of  B.  Alt¬ 
man  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Joseph  Horne  &  Co..  Pittsburgh, 
has  joined  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc. 
as  an  account  executive. 

Fred  Goldsticker.  formerly  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  art  staff  of 
Ehrlich  &  Neuwirth  Advertising 
Agency. 

Robert  S.  Russell,  just  elected 
a  vice-president  and  director  of 
.Adam  J.  Young.  Jr.,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
Chicago  branch  of  the  agency. 
Mr.  Russell  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  Joseph  Hershey  McGill- 
vra.  Chicago. 

Paul  A.  Rickenbacher.  pre¬ 
viously  with  Young  &  Rubicam. 
has  joined  Foote.  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  as  director  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  New  York  office 
Mr.  Rickenbacher  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  Sept.  1  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  motion  picture  divi¬ 
sion. 

C.  B.  Donovan,  secretary  and 
media  director  of  the  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  who  has  been 
with  the  agency  35  years,  was 
named  a  charter  member  of  the 
newly-formed  "Quarter  Century 
Club”  at  the  recent  annual  din¬ 
ner.  The  two  other  charter 
members  of  the  club  are  Agnes 
Smith,  with  the  company  since 
its  inception  in  1909,  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Wright,  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1919. 

O.  L.  Helfrich  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  manager  of 
Feldon-Beirnes  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  east¬ 
ern  advertisinc  manager  of  the 
United  States  Newt. 

J.  A.  Miller,  formerly  adver- 
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tising-sales  promotion  manager  I 
of  Esso  Marketers,  has  been  ap-  ' 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  coordinator  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  activities  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

R.  M.  Gray,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  advertising- 
.sales  promotion,  has  been  named 
to  head  that  department. 

Fred  R.  Cross,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  Stewart-Warner 
Corp.  since  1924,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  brief  period,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Edward  W.  Wood,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  { 
the  firm  of  the  M.  H.  Hackett 
Co.  He  will  work  on  new  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  active  in  the 
management  of  the  agency.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  radio  field,  he 
spent  several  years  with  the  j 
Chicago  Tribune  and  True  Story  j 
magazine. 

William  McKeehan  returned 
to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Jan. 

1  as  vice-president  and  account 
representative. 

Leonard  Harrison  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  Universal  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  L.  I.  For  the 
past  five  years  Mr.  Harrison  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Marlin  Firearms  Co.  Roger 
Kenna,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  Marlin  razor  blades 
and  guns,  will  temporarily  take 
over  direction  of  advertising. 

Duane  Jones  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  tenth  anniversary  of 
continued  service  in  handling 
the  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing.  To  mark  the  (xicasion  he 
gave  a  luncheon  for  Babbitt  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  presented  Alan 
Mendleson.  vice-president,  with 
a  silver  cup.  More  than  two  and 
a  half  years  of  this  service  have 
been  rendered  through  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.  advertising 
agency,  established  in  1942. 

■ 

Gives  Scholarship 

Fay  N.  Seaton,  publisher  of 
the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury- 
Chronicle.  has  given  $3,000 
to  be  used  in  setting  up  a 
scholarship  fund  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  industrial  journalism 
and  printing  at  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Manhattan. 


Sfieed! 


Improved  Flat 

SPEED  MOLD 


Write  for  illus. rated  bulletin 


U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  January  6. 


WWiTii  PEACE,  many  of 
you  who  have  not  flown  lately  will  be  able 
to  take  to  the  air  again.  Then  you'll  (lis> 
cover  that  the  Age  of  Flight  is  here . . .  Pic¬ 
ture  yourself  aboard  a  spacious  sky  giant 
with  luxurious  accommodations  for  fifty 
passengers.  That  will  be  your  new  4-engine 
United  Mainliner — already  ordered. 

Karthbound  cares  will  slip  away  as  the 
grea't  plane  lifts  .smoothly  into  the  blue 
grandeur  of  the  skies.  Aloft  you'll  lounge  in 
clean,  quiet  comfort  .  .  .  the  countryside 
below  a  patchwork  miniature.  No  feeling 
of  hurry  or  motion  .  .  .  yet  winging  over¬ 
land  at  300  miles  an  hour. 

This  is  your  "high”  way  of  tomorrow — 
the  famous  Main  Line  Airway  coast  to  coast 
— short,  colorful  route  straight  through 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  Whether  pleasure 
bent  or  on  a  business  trip,  you'll  find  within 
hours'  and  minutes'  reach  the  country's 
largest  cities  .  .  .  leading  recreational  cen¬ 
ters  .  .  .  thriving  business  areas. 

The  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Seaboard  cities 
will  be  only  9  hours  apart  in  the  amazingly 
speeded-iip  postwar  coast-to-coast  flights. 
United  is  preparing  now  to  offer  this  out¬ 
standing  Mainliner  Service  the  moment 
these  giant  1-engine  planes  are  available. 
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Detroiters  Eid 
Bingoy  into 
His  61st  Year 

Detroit,  Jan.  2 — Malcolm  W. 
Bingay,  editorial  director  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Prest,  was  honored 
recently  on  his  60th  birthday  at 
•  dinner  party  in  the  Detroit 
Cluo  avienued  by  the  great  and 
near-great. 

In  45  years  of  newspaper  work, 
which  he  began  as  a  copy  boy, 
‘Bing’  has  written  thousands  of 
columns  about  men  who  have 
helped  to  build  Detroit  tradi¬ 
tion.  His  daily  "Good  Morning" 
column  vies  with  features  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  pseudonym  of 
‘Iffy,  the  Dopester’  and  ‘Pipeline 
Pete’  for  popularity. 

Among  the  150  hosts  for  the 
affair  were  such  men  as  Brig. 
Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen,  K.  T. 
Keller,  Charles  F.  Kettering. 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Jeffries  and 
Dean  Kirk  O’Ferrall.  Eddie 
Guest,  Free  Press  poet  with 
whom  Bingay  used  to  chase 
stories  as  a  cub  reporter,  helped 
whittle  ‘Bing‘  down  to  his  size 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

‘The  giants  of  the  business, 
civic  and  industrial  world 
handed  back  some  of  the  tributes 
he  had  delivered  to  them  in  the 
role  of  the  ‘Old  Architect  of  the 
Pellucid  Pillar’  (as  he  some¬ 
times  calls  his  column).  It  was 
a  party  in  the  best  Detroit  man¬ 
ner,  too.  for  it  ended  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  rib. 

They  dressed  Bingay  in  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts;  a  dressing  gown  in 
Campbell  plaid;  a  woolen  night 
cap  for  which  he  has  mourned 
for  years  in  his  column;  wool- 
lined  slippers;  a  pipe;  tobacco; 
«  reading  lamp;  the  books  of  au¬ 
thors  detests  most,  and  a 
library  chair. 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  in  an 
account  of  the  proceedings, 
wrote  that  after  the  biggies  fin¬ 
ished  the  delivery  of  their  en¬ 
comiums  to  Bing,  Detroiters 
found  out  what  his  co-workers 
had  known  all  along,  that  “the 
guy  is  human.” 

“There  were  tears  In  his  eyes," 
wrote  Martin,  “and  a  throb  in  his 
throat  when  he  tried  to  say 
thanks.  The  austerity  of  the  Old 
Architect  vanished  like  the  dew 
before  the  noonday  sun." 

At  the  end  of  his  story,  Mar¬ 
tin  appended  a  note  to  “Dear 
Bing”  in  which  he  voiced  for  all 
of  Bingay’s  co-workers  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  “ceaseless  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  to  build  here  in 
Detroit  .something  which  will  be 
worth-while.” 

■ 

AASDJ  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
will  be  held  at  the  LaSalle  Ho¬ 
tel.  Chicago.  Jan.  26-27,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Frederick  Siebert,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  have  canceled 
their  annual  meeting  for  this 
year. 
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’’IHy"  tries  on  his  birthday  gifts 
as  Eddie  Guest  looks  on  sympa- 
theticolly. 


Journalism  Education 
Council  Changes  Nome 

The  National  Council  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  for  Journal¬ 
ism  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  by  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
jCouncil. 

This  council  represents  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  *  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
Since  its  inception  in  1938  it 
has  operated  to  bring  about 
closer  cooperation  between  the 
press  and  the  schools  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  standards  of 
schools  of  journalism  in  this 
country. 

The  change  in  name  was  made 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  sim¬ 
plification  but  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  other  national  educa¬ 
tional  councils. 

Present  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are:  Richard  Powell  Carter, 
editor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timet- 
World,  chairman;  David  Howe, 
publisher,  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  Fred  Pownall, 
publisher,  Iowa  City  Iowan; 
Walter  Crim,  publisher,  Salem 
(Ind.)  Republican;  Dean  Carl 
Ackerman,  Columbia  University: 
Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Dean  Frank  L.  Mott, 
University  of  Missouri;  Profes¬ 
sor  Charles  E.  Rogers.  Iowa  State 
College;  and  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson.  Northwestern  University, 
secretary. 

■ 

Navy  pro's  Named 

Washington,  Jan.  5  —  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  E.  Conley,  who 
went  from  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  into  service,  has  been 
appointed  officer  in  charge  of 
the  press  section  of  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 
Named  as  executive  officer  of 
the  press  section  was  Lt.  W.  J. 
MacFarlan,  who  was  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Associated 
Press  before  being  commissioned 
in  1943.  A  former  New  York 
City  newspaper  man  and  lawyer, 
Comdr.  William  C.  Chambliss 
has  taken  over  as  head  of  the 
program  planning  branch  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Leyte  Edition 
In  Circulation 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Publication 
of  the  Overseas  Tribune  on  Leyte 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  distribution  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  theater  of 
war,  was  announced  last  week 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Word 
was  received  from  Donald  Starr, 
head  of  the  ‘Tribune’s  New  York 
bureau  who  was  sent  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  last  August  to  arrange 
publication. 

From  Arthur  Veysey,  Tribune 
war  correspondent  on  Leyte  Is¬ 
land.  came  a  dispatch  stating 
the  initial  edition  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Tribune  was  being  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  for  American 
troops  in  the  Philippines.  The 
12-page  paper,  printed  on  a  hand- 
operated  press  on  captured  Japa¬ 
nese  rice  paper,  carried  news 
and  regular  Tribune  features  for 
the  week  ending  Dec.  16. 

Use  Plastic  Plates 

‘The  paper  was  printed  from 
plastic  plates  fiown  to  Leyte  from 
Chicago.  “In  the  small  printing 
plant,  owned  by  the  Catholic 
church  but  mostly  idle  during 
Jap  occupation,”  wrote  Veysey, 
“was  a  press  capable  of  turning 
out  a  tabloid  size  paper  one  page 
at  a  time. 

“Sgt.  Jim  Stanford,  Atlanta. 
Ga..  got  the  press  in  working 
order.  But  when  the  plates  ar¬ 
rived  last  night  we  learned  they 
were  half  an  Inch  bigger  than 
the  press.  Sgt.  Stanford  dug  out 
an  old  hand-operated  press.  Ends 
of  packing  boxes  formed  the 
bases  for  the  plates.  All  day  to¬ 
day  (Dec.  24)  the’  press  ran, 
grinding  out  the  edition  page  by 
page." 

Starr’s  message  to  the  Tribune 
.stated : 

‘"rhe  first  issue  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Tribune  printed  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  distribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific  theater  was  delivered  to  the 
Army  In  Sydney  today  ( Dec.  22 ) . 
Army  priorities  have  been  grant¬ 
ed  for  shipment  of  paners  to  for¬ 
ward  areas  by  air.  The  Armv’s 
.special  services  section,  which 
distributes  the  paper,  has  or¬ 
dered  5.000  copies  weekly  but  is 
expected  to  increase  this  number 
as  lines  of  communications  with 
the  most  forward  areas  im¬ 
prove.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Overseas  Trib¬ 
une’s  Hawaii  edition,  which  has 
been  reaching  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  Mldwav  to  Guadal¬ 
canal.  celebrated  its  first  anni- 
versarv  this  month.  The  Over¬ 
seas  Tribune  is  also  printed  in 
New  York  for  European  delivery. 

a 

News  Pin-Ups 

To  provide  up-to-the-minute 
information  of  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  and  battle  lines  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Times  and  Alleganian 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cumberland  (Md.)  News  and 
Times,  has  on  display  two  war 
maps  with  the  more  permanent 
concentrations  shaded  in,  the 
more  mobile  units  indicated  by 
pins  topped  by  national  insignia. 

EDITOR  A  PI 


U.P.  Revises  ‘Big  10* 

EDITORS  of  the  United  Preea 
revised  their  list  oi  the  10 
biggest  stories  oi  1944  to  make 
a  place  for  Germany's  Decern* 
ber  offensive  on  the  western 
front,  which  began  after  re¬ 
lease  of  the  original  list. 

A  recheck  of  those  voting  in 
the  U.P.'s  annual  poll  was 
made  in  the  light  oi  year-end 
developments.  The  result  was 
the  substitution  of  the  German 
offensive  as  ninth  in  the  list 
It  replaces  the  “assassination 
plot  against  Hitler  and  the 
mystery  of  his  decline." 


Newspaper  Man  Hopes 
To  Print  Guam  Weekly 

Newspaper  and  magazine 
writer  Ernie  Hoberecht,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Navy  Department 
for  permission  to  establish  a  pri¬ 
vately-owned  newspaper  on 
Guam  once  the  war  is  over.  The 
Guam  paper  would  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  weeklies  he  plans 
to  publish  on  U.  S.  islands  from 
Hawaii  to  the  China  coast,  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  couqtry’s  sphere 
of  influence  post-war  will  move 
westward  into  the  Pacific  area. 

Hoberecht  told  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  he  anticipates  Guam  will 
become  an  important  naval  base 
and  air  terminal  and  that  with 
its  large  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  it  could  use  his  proposed 
newspaper,  which  ultimately  he 
would  expand  into  a  daily. 

■ 

W.  A.  Shead  Named 

Washington,  Jan.  2 — Walter 
A.  Shead,  long-time  Indiana 
newspaper  man  who  has  served 
as  chief  of  the  press  section  In 
the  Treasury’s  War  Finance 
Committee  for  three  years,  has 
been  named  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  and  the  John  H. 
Perry  newspapers.  For  21  years, 
Mr.  Shead  served  the  Bluffton 
(Ind.)  Banner,  the  Indianapolis 
Times  and  the  Indianapolis 
News.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was 
with  the  Tulsa  World  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  News. 
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Ab  stewards  and  trustees  of  wartime  industrial  operations  of  na> 
tional  importance,  and  of  traditions  and  {Milicies  affecting  human 
welfare,  I’ullman-Standard  is  deeply  conscious  of  its  responsibility 
to  the  American  public.  For  uubUc  information,  therefore,  we 
publish  this  report  of  our  distribution  ofEale8-incoine<luring  1944* 
— our  fourth  year  as  an  arsenal  ol  war.  *  The  figures  shown  are  based 
upon  our  actual  disbursements  for  the  first  nine  months 
^  —  and  an  estimate  for  the  remaining  three  months  of  1944.. 
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record  shows  that  armaments  and  implements  of  war  produced 
in  1944  amounted  to  78%  of  our  total  output,  while  vital  war  transportation 
ment,  equally  important,  made  up  the  remainder. 

t  record  has  likewise  been  one  of  increasing  plant  efficiency  ...  of  new  discov> 
n  the  technique  of  armament  building  . .  .  and  of  economies  which  have  returned 
ibe  government  huge  savings  against  budgeted  cost.  It  is  a  record  in  the  tradition 
^’nunan-Standard’s  85  years  of  industrial  accompliahment  and  leadership — a  rec- 
^ typical  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

I  he  future  of  .4merican  industry  will  depend  largely  upon  the  resourcefulness  and 
»igbt  of  management  in  bridging  the  gap  between  all-out  production  for  war  and 
develouincnt  of  capacity  volume  on  g(^s  for  peacetime  markets.  In  planning 
fad— in  hlucpriiitiiig  our  reconversion  program — we  have  not  only  helped  to  visual- 
'  *  future  of  postwar  employment  for  essential  war  workers  and  returning  veterans, 
't  we  believe  we  are  performing  a  service  to  our  national  economy. 
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Polish  Press  Battles 
With  Guns  for  News 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ONE  DAY  after  the  Nazis  occu¬ 
pied  Warsaw  in  1939,  the  first 
issue  of  a  Polish  underground 
newspaper  was 
published  and 
during  the 
years  since  180 
different  types 
of  underground 
p  u  b  1  i  c  a  ■ 
tions  have  been 
established  and 
operated  in  Po¬ 
land.  Stanislaw 
L.  Centkiewicz, 
editor  of  the 
weekly  Polish 
Review,  told 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week, 
question  as  to  how  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  organize  and  begin  actual 
publication  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  the  Polish  editor 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  “We’ve  had  150  years 
of  practice." 


Centkiewics 


Answering  a 


Against  All  Trials 

He  calls  this  courageous  press 
“German  enemy  number  one” 
for  regardless  of  the  cost  in  lives 
and  money  and  despite  the  ends 
to  which  the  Nazis  go  to  oblit¬ 
erate  it,  the  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  continue  to  be 
published  and  to  provide  the 
Polish  people  with  the  news  of 
their  own  and  other  countries. 

The  day  after  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  made  a  speech  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  text 
was  translated  and  published  in 
the  Polish  underground  press. 
Couriers  leave  the  country 
every  week  taking  news  from 
Poland  to  the  outside  world  and 
returning  with  information 
from  other  countries. 

Supplementing  the  press  itself 
are  secret  news  agencies  which 
service  the  papers  with  news, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  In 
fact  the  information  structure 
has  been  preserved,  its  chief  dif¬ 
ference  from  pre-war  days  being 
the  veil  of  seereey  under  which 
it  must  function. 

A  development  of  this  need 
for  secrecy  is  the  invention  of  a 
special  variety  of  microfilm 
which  makes  it  possible  for  800 
pages  to  be  reproduced  on  films 
so  small  and  thin  they  can  be 
hidden  in  a  matchstick.  In  this 
way  the  Polish  Government  In¬ 
formation  Center  in  the  U.  S. 
learns  what  is  happening  in  the 
homeland  and  now  it  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  library  of  underground 
publications. 

Emphasizing  the  grave  danger 
under  which  these  Polish  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  must 
work.  Mr.  Centkiewicz  told  of  a 
Warsaw  newspaper  staff  com¬ 
posed  of  three  girls  and  five 
men. 

The  paper’s  basement  head¬ 
quarters  were  discovered  by  the 
Germans  without  sufficient 
warning  to  permit  the  men  and 
women  to  flee.  Steel  doors  en¬ 
abled  the  staff  to  barricade  it¬ 


self  in  the  building  and  for  three 
days  there  was  armed  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  eight  Poles  and  the 
Nazis.  Machine  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nition  had  been  secreted  in  the 
building  by  the  underground, 
but  eventually  the  supply  was 
exhausted,  the  building  in  a 
shambles  and  the  newspaper 
men  and  women  either  killed  or 
captured. 

Three  days  later,  however,  the 
newspaper  reappeared,  its  only 
difference  being  a  brief  black- 
bordered  announcement  ex¬ 
plaining  what  had  happened  and 
informing  the  readers  that 
though  all  the  members  of  the 
staff  involved  in  the  incident 
had  been  killed  either  during 
the  battle  or  after  capture  by 
the  Germans,  the  newspaper 
would  continue  to  be  published. 

Newspapers,  however,  cannot 
be  published  on  courage  alone. 
There  must  be  paper  and  ink 
and  the  money  to  buy  them. 
The  fact  that  180  publications 
do  get  their  supplies  does  not 
speak  well  of  German  loyalty  to 
Germany,  for.  according  to  Mr. 
Centkiewicz.  most  of  these  sup¬ 
plies  come  from  Germany. 

“The  German,"  he  said,  “is 
easily  bribed.  He  was  not  so 
susceptible  to  it  early  in  the 
war.  but  now  he  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  war.” 

Money  to  bribe  and  to  finance 
the  underground  press  in  every 
way  comes  from  interested  sub¬ 
scribers  and  it  is  not  strange  to 
find  a  page  of  a  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  to  a  listing  of  the  gifts, 
some  of  them  as  large  as  the 
equivalent  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  Also  circulations  are 
very  large  and  thereby  help 
financially,  but  there  is  little  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Polish  Review,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  over  22,000  in 
the  U.  S.,  has  been  edited,  since 
its  inception  four  years  ago.  by 
Mr.  Centkiewicz.  Much  of  its 
information,  like  that  of  the  un¬ 
derground  press  itself,  is,  as  the 
editor  puts  it,  “improvised.”  for 
much  of  the  source  material 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  where  Polish  libra¬ 
ries,  for  example,  were  not 
burned,  they  have  been  closed 
to  the  Poles. 

Sources  Limited 

Consequently,  Mr.  Centkie¬ 
wicz  uses  what  comes  out  of 
underground  Poland  and  what 
can  be  gotten  from  libraries  and 
private  collections  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  supplemented  by  his  own 
memory.  One  of  his  chief  de¬ 
sires  in  the  publication  of  the 
Review  is  to  correct  the  errone¬ 
ous  impression  many  Americans, 
among  them  second  and  third 
generation  Poles,  have  of  Po¬ 
land  and  the  Polish  people. 

He  abhors  the  word  as  well  as 
the  act  of  propaganda  and  as¬ 
serted  that  it  is  that,  as  it  was 
carried  on  between  1918  and 
1939,  which  has  fed  the  idea  that 


all  Slavic  peoples  live  in  a  sort 
of  perpetual  festival. 

"Through  the  Review.”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  want  to  represent 
Polish  achievements  from  the 
viewpoint  of  modern  culture 
and  life.  Also,  I  want  to  correct 
the  impression  that  Poland  is 
always  suffering.  It  is  not.  It  is 
rather  a  country  of  usual,  ordi¬ 
nary  workers.” 

Again  shunning  propaganda, 
he  is  content  to  give  facts  and 
documents  and  leave  opinion 
and  conclusions  to  the  reader. 
Even  in  his  editorials,  he  said, 
he  merely  represents  a  problem 
and  makes  no  attempt  at  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  Review  editor  summa¬ 
rizes  its  activities  thus: 

Politically  it  stresses  the  un¬ 
derground  press,  avoids  contro¬ 
versial  issues,  and  strives  to  in¬ 
form  Americans  of  Poland’s  real 
aim  “to  regain  its  full  indepen¬ 
dence.”  Militarily  it  gives  a 
picture  of  Polish  efforts  on  all 
fronts.  Culturally  it  discusses 
modern  achievements  and  here 
Mr.  Centkiewicz  has  found  that 
American  opinion  reacts  most 
favorably  to  peaceful  activitie.s. 
’The  Review,  he  said,  is  the  only 
foreign  magazine  in  America 
which  gives  ample  Polish  cul¬ 
tural  material. 

In  Mr.  Centkiewicz’s  opinion 
the  Review  has  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  and  has  created  so  many 
friends  as  well  as  readers  that 
its  publication  will  probably  be 
continued  after  the  war  is 
ended. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Review 
editor  was  associated  with  Po¬ 
lish  magazines  and  was  assistant 
manager  of  the  Polish-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  early 
1939  he  came  to  America  as  a 
member  of  the  Polish  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  returning  to  his  country  in 
July  and  remaining  there 
thsough  the  Nazi  siege  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Warsaw. 

“I  thought  then,”  he  said, 
“that  I  had  been  a  part  of  the 
worst  hell  in  life,  but  the  re¬ 
prisals  in  Warsaw  three  months 
ago  must  have  been  even  worse. 
Strangely,  though  we  probably 
should  have  been,  we  weren’t 
much  afraid  of  the  Germans, 
and  soon  after  the  occupation 
newspaper  boys  were  calling  the 
Germans  ‘Mr.  Short-Stay.’  ” 

In  1940  he  managed  to  leave 
Poland,  came  back  to  the  U.  S. 
again  as  a  member  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Commission  and 
followed  that  experience  by 
managing  Polish  exhibits  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit.  His  work 
with  the  Review  began  in  1941. 
■ 

C.  Phillips  Resigns 

Washington,  Jan.  3 — Cabell 
Phillips,  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  has  resign^  to 
become  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican.  Before  entering  govern¬ 
ment  service  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  Ben  Dulaney,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Time  magazine,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Phillips  as 
aide  to  Public  Relations  Director 
Charles  Malcolmson. 


New  Mobile 
Press  Wireless 
Unit  Opened 

Direct  radio  news  service  be¬ 
tween  America  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  zone  was  amplified  last 
Tuesday  when  Press  Wireless 
began  transmission  from  another 
mobile  unit  somewhere  in  the 
Netherlands. 

First  contact  was  made  with 
the  new  station  by  radiotele¬ 
graph  at  8:07  a.m.  Eastern  War 
Time.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
station  reached  the  company’s 
Times  Square  control  center  in 
New  York  by  radiotelephone.  i 
The  first  news  dispatch  was  ’ 
transmitted  shortly  after  2  p.m. 
by  Wes  Gallagher  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Designated  as  Station  PV,  the 
new  Press  Wireless  unit  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  its  first  in  Europe.  Sta¬ 
tion  PX,  which  began  service  ' 
from  the  Normandy  beachhead 
June  13.  A  special  400-watt 
transmitter  is  used  with  other 
special  equipment  to  maintain, 
in  addition  to  radiotelephone,  ra¬ 
diotelegraph  speeds  as  high  as 
400  words  per  minute,  an  un¬ 
usual  rate  for  the  distance  and 
power  employed. 

A  third  Press  Wireless  station 
is  in  operation  from  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines.  All  were  developed 
for  the  special  service  of  the 
press  under  authorization  by  the 
FCC.  the  theater  commands,  the 
Board  of  War  Communications 
and  other  agencies. 

Members  of  the  operating 
crews,  all  company  personnel, 
have  the  rating  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  Army  and 
are  ranked  as  captains,  majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels. 

■ 

Colleagues  Hear  Smith 

An  off-the-record  talk  on  his 
experiences  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Marines  in  the  South  Pacific, 
was  given  by  Paul  C.  Smith,  for-  . 
mer  general  manager  and  editor  L 
of  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle, 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  ^ 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  last  week,  by  George  T. 
Cameron,  publisher.  Attending  ^ 
the  affair  were  some  160  Chron¬ 
icle  employes.  Smith  is  now  a 
commander,  attached  to  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz’s  staff.  He 
will  report  for  duty  sooiv _ 
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Sgt.  Buss  in  the  uniform  he  wore  in  Italy 
as  a  fighting  member  of  the  4th  Rangers. 


SGT.  BUSS  COMES  BACK 


Harvester  Veteran's  Re-employment 
Policy  Already  in  Action  •  •  • 


Sergeant  LeRoy  Buss  of  the  4th 
Rangers  has  returned  to  Harvester. 
We  were  proud  and  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  him  back. 


He  is  entitled  to  five  stars  on  his 
campaign  ribbon,  for  participation  in 
every  major  landing  on  the  Africa- 
Sicily-Italy  front.  He  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
medals,  and  a  citation  for  his  part  in 
the  battle  of  Venefro.  His  outfit  was 
honored  for  its  work  in  North  Africa. 


But  Sgt.  Buss  isn’t  resting  upon  his 
honors,  now  that  he  has  been  honor¬ 
ably  discharged.  He  is  helping  to  win 
the  war  at  his  desk  in  Harvester’s 
Milwaukee  Works  auditing  depart¬ 
ment,  where  he  is  doing  a  fine  job  in 
a  position  of  greater  responsibility 
than  the  one  he  left. 


He  is  one  of  more  than  18,000  men 
and  women  employes  who  left  Har¬ 


*As  of  October  1,  1944 


vester  for  the  military  services.  Now 
1,316  of  them,  honorably  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  have  applied 
for  re-employment  by  the  Company.* 

Every  on*  of  them  has  been  offered  a 
job  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  one 
he  left. 


We  are  gratified  that  1,282  of  these 
Harvester  veterans— more  than  97  per 
cent— have  resumed  employment  with 
the  Company,  including  many  dis¬ 
abled  men.  Some  of  the  remaining  3 
per  cent  have  indicated  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  return  to  Harvester  after  tak¬ 
ing  additional  educational  courses  or 
winding  up  private  business  affairs. 


It  is  the  Company’s  objective  to 
provide  a  job  for  every  qualified  Har¬ 
vester  veteran  and  to  try  to  help  every 
Harvester  veteran  qualify  for  a  job. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avc.  Chicago  1.  Illinois 


THE  4  MUSTS” 


Governing  Re-employment 
of  Harvester  Veterans 


Every  qualified  Harvester  employe 
honorably  discharged  from  military 
service,  desiring  re-employment  by 
the  Company,  and  making  proper  ap¬ 
plication,  MUST  be  offered; 


1  His  former  position  or  a  position  of 
like  seniority,  status  and  pay;  or  if 
this  is  not  possible. 


2  Some  other  available  position  for 
which  his  seniority  and  ability 
qualify  him,  at  the  same  location 
where  he  formerly  worked;  or  if 
this  is  not  possible, 

3  Some  other  available  position  for 
which  he  is  qualified,  at  some  other 
Comp>any  location;  or, 

4  If  he  is  physically  or  otherwise 
handicapped  by  reason  of  his  war 
service  and  cannot  qualify  immedi¬ 
ately  for  employment,  he  shall  be 
offered  special  training  or  other 
appropriate  rehabilitation  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  eventual  em¬ 
ployment. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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Cincinnati  Press,  Radio 
Tackle  War  Labor  Lag 

Red  Tape  Cut  for  Broadcasters  and  Dailies 
In  Critical  War  Production  Areas 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

CINCINNATI.  Jan.  4— Straight 
news  reporting  backed  by 
news  pictures  and  dramatic  radio 
presentation  is  replacing  the  so- 
called  “exhortation  handout" 
here  and  in  other  vital  war  pro¬ 
duction  areas  in  a  new  effort  to 
lick  the  manpower  shortages  that 
developed  at  the  close  of  1944. 

Red  tape  is  being  cut,  picture 
censorship  is  being  speeded  and. 
most  important  of  all,  the  pub¬ 
licity  efforts  of  the  various  mili¬ 
tary  groups  and  government 
agencies  are  being  unified  and 

Steinmon  Appeals 

An  appeal  to  all  newspapers 
to  aid  in  their  respective  areas 
in  correcting  the  critical  labor 
shortages  in  war  plants  has 
been  issued  by  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man.  director  of  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion. 

“You  realise  what  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  as  well  os  I  do,"  Mr. 
Steinmon  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
publishers.  “I  am  sure  that 
your  initiative  and  ingenuity  in 
publicizing  and  dramatising 
the  war  jobs  will  be  oi  great 
aid  in  working  it  out." 

The  letter  added  thot  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  had  endorsed  the 
idea  of  "asking  newspapers 
to  pitch  in  and  develop  a 
plan"  ior  overcoming  the  cur¬ 
rent  obstacle.  Clearance  to 
get  into  plants,  he  said,  could 
be  obtained  from  Regional  and 
District  Managers  of  WPB  or 
by  direct  application  to  him 
in  Washington. 

An  outline  of  the  “Chicago 
Plan"  was  attoched  to  the 
letter. 


concentrated  on  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  men  and  women 
in  war  jobs  and  of  attracting  new 
workers  to  selected  critical 
plants. 

Previously  started  in  Chicago, 
as  reported  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (Dec.  23,  p.  8),  approved 
by  Washington,  Uie  plan  now  is 
already  known  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  Louisville,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Dayton,  Cleveland, 
Akron,  and  other  critical  war 
production  cities.  The  idea  may 
be  studied  in  detail  here,  where 
it  began  to  fiuiction  today,  after 
a  -first  meeting  Dec.  28. 

Here  is  how  this  newest  at¬ 


tack  on  the  labor  lag  has  been 
worked  out  here: 

A  meeting  was  called  at  War 
Production  Board  district  head¬ 
quarters.  Attending  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers,  five  radio  stations,  three 
military  and  three  government 
agencies.  In  the  latter  two  cate¬ 
gories  were  the  Army  Ordnance. 
Army  Air  Force,  Navy,  War 
Manpower  Commission,  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  and  the 
WPB.  At  this  meeting  a  Pro¬ 
duction  Publicity  Committee  was 
appointed.  Its  function  was  to 
serve  as  an  anonymous  funnel 
to  channel  in  coordinated  con¬ 
centrated  reportorial  form  all 
possible  publicity  on  the  critical 
labor  shortages  in  local  plants. 

First  action  of  the  committee 
was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  some  45 
plants  where  vital  labor  short¬ 
ages  were  known  to  exist.  The 
typed  list  was  literally  cut  into 
separate  slips,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  plant.  These  slips, 
drawn  from  a  hat,  became  the 
special  news  feature  assignments 
of  the  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

Free  Rein 

Newspapers  were  to  put  their 
topflight  writers,  backed  by  pho¬ 
tographers.  on  the  job.  They 
were  to  be  given  free  rein,  and, 
while  the  stories  and  pictures 
were  still  to  be  checked  for  se¬ 
curity,  it  was  promised  that  red 
tape  would  be  slashed  and  the 
process  speeded  up  beyond  all 
previous  records.  Radio  sta¬ 
tions  were  to  cover  assignments 
by  commentary,  reporting,  dram¬ 
atization  or  running  their  micro¬ 
phones  directly  into  the  plant  in¬ 
volved.  as  desired. 

Furthermore,  all  the  military 
and  agency  releases  bearing  on 
this  problem  of  labor  shortage 
were  to  clear  through  this  one 
committee  to  avoid  waste  effort 
and  duplication.  Other  releases 
would  go  out  as  before  and  news¬ 
papers  would  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  news  stories  on 
the  problem  independently. 

Each  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  however,  agreed  to  handle 
three  or  more  of  these  hat- 
drawn  feature  assignments  each 
week  as  long  as  the  list  or  the 
emergency  lasts.  In  addition, 
front  page  boxes,  almost  in  the 
nature  of  free  classified  adver¬ 
tisements,  will  call  attention  to 
job  requirements  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plants. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspapers  at  their  re¬ 
quest  had  previously  been 
granted  permission  to  ^sit  and 
write  about  war  plants  with  a 
minimum  of  censorship,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  they  were  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  handle  spe¬ 
cific  a.ssignments  in  a  cooi^i- 


nated  effort  aimed  directly  at 
one  common  cause. 

Those  attending  the  opening 
meeting  here  were  Frank  Aston, 
managing  editor.  Post;  Jack 
Cronin,  financial  and  business 
editor.  Enquirer;  Leo  Koester, 
reporter,  Times-Star;  (Catherine 
Fox.  WLW  and  WSAI;  Robert 
Flemming,  WCKY;  Nelson  King, 
WKRC;  and  Fred  Pfahler, 
WCPO. 

Military  and  government  agen¬ 
cies  were  represented  by  Lt. 
B.  M.  Messick,  area  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  Fifth  Service 
Command  of  Ft.  Hayes,  Dayton; 
Col.  J.  C.  Shouvlin,  Army  Ord¬ 
nance;  Lt.  J.  A.  Walsh  and  Lt. 
(j.g. )  Arthur  Hunter,  Navy; 
Capt.  R.  M.  Rennisen,  Army  Air 
Force:  John  Baker.  WMC;  and 
W.  C.  Henlein,  WPB. 

Given  their  asignments,  the 
Post  and  Times-Star  went  to 
work  Wednesday.  The  slip 
drawn  by  Cronin  proved  to  be 
a  plant  he  had  covered  previous¬ 
ly,  independently.  He  has  taken 
another  slip. 

Good  Yams 

Leo  Koester,  Times-Star.  is 
Cincinnati’s  biggest  reporter — 
physically.'  He  stands  six  feet, 
eight  inches.  After  writing  a 
column  on  his  first  assignment, 
which  happened  to  be  the  W.  A. 
Barrows  Porcelain  Enamel  Co., 
he  declared  he  was  “pleasantly 
surprised”  at  the  good  yarn 
which  developed  from  his  visit. 

“Newspapers  seldom  go  to  a 
nlant  like  this  except  when 
there  is  a  strike  or  some  other 
trouble,”  he  said.  “It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  welcomed  in  and 
see  all  I  wanted  without  all  the 
usual  red  tape.  I  expected  a 
.stodgy  piece  and  found  out  there 
are  good  stories  in  war  plants.” 

Koester  found  a  husband  and 
wife  workim?  side  by  side  at  the 
plant,  as  well  as  two  wounded 
returned  veterans  who  had  ex¬ 
citing  stories  to  tell.  His  urgent 
appeal  for  needed  additional 
hein  at  this  factorv,  which  makes 
'hell  cases  for  155mm  guns.  was. 
therefore,  peppered  with  human 
Interest. 

‘"nits  mav  or  may  not  be  a 
tynical  experience.”  Koester 
.said.  “Cincinnati  is  not  as  war¬ 
conscious  as  it  should  be.  This 
plan  mav  wake  up  the  town.” 

TTie  Post’s  .slin  called  for  a 
visit  to  the  American  Water¬ 
proofing  Co.  Harry  Mavo.  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  was  assigned 
to  the  storv  with  Eugene  Smith. 
Tihotogranher.  It  is  scheduled 
for  disnlav  this  afternoon.  A 
year  ago  to  get  a  similar  story. 
Arthur  Linn,  citv  editor,  had 
been  forced  to  have  Terrv  Flvnn. 
then  a  renorter.  now  a  local  ra¬ 
dio  commentator,  apply  to  the 
W^ifC  for  a  job  without  disclos¬ 
ing  he  was  a  reporter  He  had 
worked  a  dav  at  fhe  Ridgewood 
.steel  Co.,  and  then  his  storv. 
checked  for  security,  was  pub- 

licti«»d. 

Cronin  of  the  Enouirer  said  he 
had  in  his  files  some  qo  plant 
stories  written  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  hut  declared  this  new  move, 
cutting  red  tane  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  all  publicitv  media  on  the 
one  big  tob  of  keening  people  at 
work  and  attracting  new  help 
called  for  new  snecial  effort  .on 
the  part  of  the  press. 


Nelson  Harding, 
Twice  Pulitzer 
Winner,  Dies 

Twice  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
Nelson  Harding,  65,  editorial 
cartoonist,  died  Dec.  31  at  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Hospital, 
New  York.  He  was  cartoonist 
for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  when  he 
won  the  awards  in  1928  and  1927, 
later  working  12  years  for  the 
JV«u»  York  Journal  and  Joumot- 
American.  He  retired  in  1942. 

His  first  prize-winning  cartoon 
depicted  the  League  of  Nations 
"Tipping  the  Idol,”  upsetting  a 
statue  of  the  god  of  war.  His 
second,  which  he  classed  then  as  • 
a  lucky  inspiration,  was  on  the 
subject  of  Lindbergh’s  good-wiU 
flight  to  Mexico  and  showed  the 
shadow  of  the  plane’s  wings  as  a 
cross  on  the  earth  bearing  the 
legend  “Peace  on  Earth;  Good 
Will  to  Men.” 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  31, 
1879,  Mr.  Harding  studied  early 
at  Greenwich  Academy,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  and  received  his  art 
training  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  the  Chase  School  and 
the  New  York  School  of  Design. 

After  serving  as  a  private  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  he  s 
became  a  lithographer,  but  de¬ 
cided  to  capitalize  on  his  carica¬ 
ture  ability  and  joined  the  Eagle 
in  1908.  In  addition  to  drawing, 
he  wrote  a  brief  illustrated  front 
page  feature,  “Here  and  Now." 

Mr.  Harding  enlisted  in  the 
National  Guard,  71st  Regiment, 
in  World  War  I,  and  in  1917  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant. 

■ 

T.  R.  Higgins,  78,  Dies 
At  Work  in  Florida 

Thomas  Roland  Higgins,  78, 
reporter  for  many  years  on  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Senti¬ 
nel,  collapsed  in  his  newspaper 
office  in  Sanford  Dec.  27  and 
died  before  he  could  be  removed 
to  a  hospital.  He  was  suffering 
from  pneumonia. 

Known  as  “T.  R.”  to  numerous 
persons  throughout  Florida,  Mr. 
Higgins  had  been  a  working 
newspaper  man  in  Sanford  since 
1923.  He  was  born  in  Kittanninjg, 
Pa.  in  1886  and  went  south  in  . 
1911  after  serving  as  a  .sports  ^ 
writer  on  the  Pittsburgh  Chron-  ? 
icle  and  doing  reporting  for  the  | 
Detroit  Free  Press.  , 
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YOUR  TIRES 
IN  1945 


The  car  owners  of  America  now 
face  the  most  serious  shortage 
of  tires  since  the  war  began.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  it  is  essential 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the 
tires  that  are  now  on  your  car.  No 
one  knows  when  you  will  be  able  to 
get  new  ones. 

A  year  ago,  the  outlook  for  new 
civilian  tires  was  much  better  than 
it  is  today.  At  that  time,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  recognizing  the  need  for  more 
civilian  tires,  authorized  the  rubber 
industry  to  proceed  with  a 
$75,000,000  expansion  program.  If 
the  war  had  progressed  as  expected, 
these  additional  facilities  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  provide 
more  new  tires  for  civilians  by  now. 

But  the  war  situation  changed  and 
changed  greatly.  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  declared  that  the  armed 
forces  must  have  more  tires,  and 
many  more  than  were  ever  antici¬ 
pated.  Of  course,  the  needs  of  our 
fighting  men  must  come  first.  So  the 
rubber  industry’s  new  facilities  are 
being  used  for  military  tires  instead 


of  civilian  tires.  Certainly  no  one 
would  have  it  any  other  way. 

Firestone  factories  all  over  the  world 
are  working  night  and  day  to 
increase  their  production  of  tires 
and  other  war  materials.  And 
Firestone  dealer  stores  and  Firestone 
stores  throughout  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  their  expert  advice  based  on  long 
experience  in  tire  care. 

Car  owners  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  tire  conservation  is  still 
an  urgent  matter,  nor  feel  that  they 
can  run  out  their  present  tires  and 
get  new  ones  whenever  they  want 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
hope  that  car  owners  have  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  cars  on  the  road  is  to  have 
their  present  tires  recapped  and 
repaired  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
And  I  urge  that  those  simple,  yet 
fundamental,  precautions  for  con¬ 
serving  tires,  which  have  proved  so 
successful  in  keeping  America’s  irre¬ 
placeable  cars  in  service,  continue 
to  be  observed. 


Chairman 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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How  Newsmen  Faced 
Nazi  Breakthrough 


WITH  THE  ROAR  and  confusion 

of  the  German  counter-offen¬ 
sive  diminished  this  week  into  a 
more  orderly  pattern  of  battle, 
the  story  of  how  American  war 
correspondents  felt  and  acted 
and  thought  in  the  face  of  the 
great  Nazi  breakthrough  was 
able  to  nudge  its  way  into  the 
regular  flow  of  news  from  the 
front. 

It  made  interesting,  even  sig¬ 
nificant,  reading  and  brought  out 
strikingly  that  in  the  teeth  of  an 
emergency,  battle  experience 
and  front-line  savvy  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
a  soldier  of  the  press  as  a  soldier 
with  a  rifle. 

In  general,  the  inexperienced 
war  reporter  fared  badly  in  the 
sudden  vast  confusion,  and  he 
fled,  newsless  and  bewildered. 
The  hardened  old  veterans,  who 
knew  smoke  from  shell,  and 
when  to  look  and  when  to  duck, 
came  through  with  flying  colors. 

Wrote  Wes  Gallagher  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  “For  many  of  the 
western  front  correspondents  it 
was  the  first  time  they  had  been 
on  the  losing  side  of  the  war, 
and  they  cracked  up  completely, 
getting  out  nothing  in  the  cru¬ 
cial  period.  But  many  of  the 
veterans  had  been  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  before,  and  they  profited 
from  the  experience.” 

The  value  of  long  soldiering 
experience  was  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  Hal  Boyle  of  AP 
when,  after  the  first  day  at  the 
breakthrough  front,  he  returned 
to  find  a  group  of  his  colleagues 
encamped  for  the  night  eight 
miles  behind  the  lines. 

Rem«nbering  Kasserine  Pass, 
when  the  Carmans  broke 
through  and  almost  caught  a 
flock  of  correspondents,  Boyle 


Entries  Solicited 
For  Clapper  Award 

Washington,  Jan.  3 — The  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  has  invited  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  first  annual 
award  of  $500  and  a  suitable 
scroll,  which  will  be  given  for 
"exceptionally  meritorious” 
work  by  a  Washington  newspa¬ 
per  writer  during  1944.  Nomina¬ 
tions  must  be  received  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Washington  Corres¬ 
pondents  on  or  before  F^.  1. 

A  single  story,  a  series,  or  a 
year’s  work  of  a  Washington 
writer  will  be  acceptable  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  jury  of  award 
will  be  selected  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  committee  whose 
chairman  is  Ned  Brooks  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

The  award  was  established  in 
memory  of  Raymond  Clapper  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance,  who  was  killed  in  the 
crash  of  an  airplane  on  the 
Marshall  Islands,  Feb.  3,  1944, 
while  covering  the  war  in  the 


warned  the  group  they  were  too 
close  to  the  front. 

Like  most  prophets,  he  was 
laughed  at — but  the  next  night 
when  he  returned  from  the  front 
he  found  everyone  had  become 
panicky  and  had  fied  during  the 
day.  Not  long  after,  the  German 
thrust  steamroller^  over  the 
spot. 

Gallagher,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  AP  staff,  wrote  the  first 
detailed  description  in  this  war 
of  how  a  field  commander  of  war 
correspondents  marshalls  his 
men  to  the  coverage  of  an  im¬ 
portant  action.  Said  Gallagher; 

"Associated  Press  field  staffers 
had  to  do  almost  as  much  shift¬ 
ing  as  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  field 
forces  to  cover  all  phases  of  Von 
Rundstedt’s  breakthrough. 

“Just  as  Gen.  Eisenhower 
shifted  his  forces  from  all  over 
to  plug  the  hole  in  the  American 
line,  AP  staffers  rushed  from  all 
over  the  western  front  to  the 
danger  spot.  Ed  Ball  and  Lew 
Hawkins  sped  over  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Nancy  area  into 
southern  Belgium. 

SeriousBMa  Apparent 

“First  news  of  the  break¬ 
through  found  Tom  Yarbrough 
in  the  ho^ital  with  a  severe 
cold,  and  Hal  Boyle  and  William 
F.  Boni  covering  the  First  Army 
front.  Farther  to  the  north  was 
Ken  Dixon  with  a  Ninth  Army 
division  in  the  field.  When  news 
of  the  breakthrough  arrived  it 
was  apparent  at  once  that  it  was 
serious,  so  I  telephoned  Dixon  to 
return  to  the  Ninth  Army  press 
camp  immediately. 

“At  the  same  time  I  got  Boyle 
and  Boni  on  the  telephone  and 
arranged  a  new  division  of  the 
front,  with  Dixon  and  I  prepared 
to  move  as  far  south  as  the  Mons- 
chau  Forest  and  Boni.  Boyle  and 
Yarbrough  free  to  follow  the  fast 
breakthrough  to  south  Liege.” 

The  Germans  kept  the  whole 
front  in  an  uproar,  wrote  Gal¬ 
lagher.  “It  was  necessary  to 
proceed  with  extreme  caution  at 
the  front  the  first  few  days,  since 
no  one  knew  where  the  Germans 
were  or  the  exact  position  of  the 
front  lines. 

“Censorship,  coupled  with  the 
36  and  48-hour  time  lags  on  news, 
provided  one  of  the  prize  head¬ 
aches,  but  the  censors  showed 
admirable  common  sense.  They 
had  to  handle  stories  under  the 
fiood  of  conflicting  directives 
which  poured  out  of  supreme 
headquarters  and  from  the  army 
group,  where  there  seemed  to  be 
considerably  more  confusion  in 
the  press  department  than  there 
was  at  the  front.” 

To  a  Buffalo  Evening  News 
rewrite  man  in  correspondent’s 
uniform  fell  the  remarkable  ad¬ 
venture  of  being  the  sole  news¬ 
paper  man  with  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  division  which  was  be¬ 
sieged  in  Bastogne  for  ten  days 
the  Germans,  who  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  town  as  the  Nazi 
hordes  swept  back  into  Bel¬ 
gium. 


He  alone  among  the  corre¬ 
spondents  witnessed  the  siege 
and  relief  of  the  Bastogne  garri¬ 
son — the  top  story  of  the  break¬ 
through. 

“For  ten  days  I  watched  the 
battle  rise  to  climax  after  cli¬ 
max,”  wrote  Fred  MacKenzie, 
who  just  about  a  year  ago  was 
told  he  had  been  selected  to 
leave  the  rewrite  desk  and  serve 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
European  theater. 

“Christmas  eve  we  were  sub- 
pected  to  blasting  aerial  attack, 
and  periodically  we  were  shelled 
furiously  as  the  force  ripped 
and  tore  at  the  circle  of  de¬ 
fenders  denying  them  passage  to 
the  key  road  system  fanning  out 
into  Belgium  and  down  into 
France.  (MacKenzie’s  bed  roll 
had  been  hit  by  a  big  shell  a  few 
moments  after  he  had  gone  to 
type  some  notes.) 

“I  was  the  only  war  corre¬ 
spondent  here,  exceedingly  lone¬ 
ly  and  frightened  save  for  the 
comfort  and  companionship  to 
be  had  among  the  hard-fighting, 
very  busy  American  soldiers 
ready  to  battle  the  enemy  to 
death.  The  aberrations  I  suf¬ 
fered  are  part  of  the  story,  too. 

I  think  they  typify  reactions  of 
one  who  is  present  only  to  re¬ 
port  and  not  participate.” 

'Nuta'  to  Naxis 

The  story  of  how  the  American 
commander  of  the  besieged 
group  replied  ‘Nuts!’  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  commander’s  demand  for 
surrender  was  widely  told  in  the 
American  press. 

MacKenzie’s  exclusive  story  of 
his  ten  days  in  the  “Hottest  Spot 
in  Belgium”  have  been  running 
in  the  Buffalo  News. 

As  has  every  offensive  and 
major  action  of  World  War  II, 
the  German  breakthrough  stimu¬ 
lated  American  front-line  report¬ 
ers  to  some  superb  writing. 

One  such  piece  was  Kenneth  L. 
Dixon’s  dispatch  describing  the 
opening  of  the  action.  Wrote 
Dixon,  with  the  AEF  in  Ger¬ 
many,  “News  of  the  German 
breakthrough  down  Belgium 
way  came  to  us  swiftly  and 
strangely  last  night  —  borne 
through  stormy  skies  on  the 
Luftwaffe’s  wings  and  whis¬ 
pered  for  mile  after  mile  along 
the  rainswept  front. 

“Not  until  today  was  it  offi¬ 
cially  announced  even  to  the 
soldiers  up  here  deep  in  Ger¬ 
many  but  these  tankers  knew 
something  big  was  in  the  wind 
before  midnight.  And  many  of 
them  knew  what  it  was. 

“That’s  the  way  it  goes  along 
any  front.  Nobody  knows  the 
way  to  the  nearest  command 
post  or  battalion  aid  station, 
or  where  Company  C  is  located. 
Nobody  ever  knows  any  of  those 
little  things  that  everybody’s 
supposed  to  know. 

“But  let  something  big  happen 
and  despite  all  effort  to  keep  it 
secret,  it  promptly  sweeps  the 
front  on  the  Pixielike  GI  grape¬ 
vine  until  everybody  who’s  not 
supposed  to  know  can  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

“Before  dusk  deepened  into 
stormy  darkness,  the  first  uneven 
throb  of  enemy  planes  came. 
The  first  bombs  dropped  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  That  was 
the  beginning.” 
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James  Todd  Mix 
Dies;  Dean  of 
Paper  Salesmen 

Many  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  industry  paid  their 
final  respects  to  James  Todd  Mix, 
coast-to-coast  salesman  of  news¬ 
print,  at  the  funeral  Wednesday 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Mix  died 
New  Year’s  Day  after  .suffering 
a  heart  condition  more  than  a 
year. 

Only  recently  Mr.  Mix  had 
recuperated  sufficiently  to  visit 
his  office  at  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  headquarters 
in  New  York.  He  was  78  years 
old. 

Recognized  as  the  dean  of  sales 
representatives  in  the  newsprint 
field,  Mr.  Mix  had  60  years  of 
traveling  behind  him,  and  his 
associates  often  said  he  had 
used  up  more  order  books  than 
any  other  man  in  the  business. 
Publishers  and  business  man¬ 
agers  all  over  the  country  looked 
forward  to  seeing  Mr.  Mix  on 
his  periodic  visits  in  the  days 
before  newsprint  rationing. 

Mr.  Mix  was  a  salesman  for 
the  George  H.  Taylor  Company 
of  Chicago  when  he  was  18  f 
years  old.  starting  his  career 
right  after  graduating  from  the 
Vermont  Episcopal  Institute.  He 
was  a  native  of  Chicago. 

He  became  associated  with  the 
International  Paper  Company,  at 
Chicago  offices,  when  it  was 
formed,  and  later  worked  for 
Price  Brothers  Paper  Company 
of  Quebec,  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company  of  Cloquet.  Minn.,  and 
ttie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of 
New  York.  He  went  with  Great 
Northern  in  1931. 

Survivors  are  his  wife.  Helen 
C.  Mix.  and  a  daughter,  Margaret 
H.  Mix. 


'Finar  Dropped 

Cleveland’s  two  afternoon  . 
dailies,  the  News  and  the  Press.  < 
discontinued  their  late  final  { 
editions,  effective  Jan.  2.  N.  R.  ) 
Howard,  editor  of  the  News, 
said  termination  of  horse  rac¬ 
ing  was  “only  incidental”  to  the 
action  and  that  imder  present 
newsprint  restrictions  it  was 
able  to  sell  all  the  papers  it 
could  print  through  its  three 
other  editions.  ' 
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SUPPORT 


Until  the  last  knock¬ 
out  blow  is  delivered  to 
the  Axis  Powers  it  is  our 
job  at  home  to  continue 
backing  our  Armed 
Forces  by  buying 

MORE  WAR  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Mrs.  Ruth  Simms 
Dies;  Published 
Illinois  Dailies 

Daughter  of  ‘President- 
Maker'  Hanna.  64,  Was 


WPB  Names  Ethridge 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
lournal  and  Times,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  oi  the 
WPB's  Newspoper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee,  it  is  on- 


Albert  Lejeune, 
Editor  in  Nice, 

Is  Executed 

France  Continues  Purge.. 
Censorship  in  Panama, 


L-240  Amended 

The  War  Production  Board 
ruled  this  week  that  News¬ 
paper  publishers,  when  ap¬ 
pealing  for  more  newsprint 
need  no  longer  hie  Form-3820 
regarding  manpower  require- 


Long  Active  in  Politics 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Simms,  64,  publisher  of  the  Rocfc- 
/ord  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Repub¬ 
lic  and  former 
Republican  con- 
g  r  e  s  s  m  a  n-at- 
large  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  died  Dec. 

31  in  the  Bil¬ 
lings  Hospital, 

Chicago,  from  a- 
c  u  t  e  pancreati¬ 
tis.  She  was  64 
years  old. 

At  her  bed¬ 
side  were  her 
husband,  Albert  Simms 

Gallatin  Simms, 
former  congressman  from  New 
Mexico,  and  her  two  daughters, 
Katrina  ( Mrs.  Cortlandt  D. 
Barnes)  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Ruth  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Peter 
Miller)  of  Chicago.  A  son,  John 
Medill  McCormick,  was  killed 
in  1938  at  the  age  of  21  when  he 
fell  from  a  peak  while  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  in  New  Mexico. 

Last  October  Mrs.  Simms  suf¬ 
fered  a  compound  fracture  of 
her  shoulder  when  she  fell  while 
riding  on  the  Simms’  New  Mex¬ 
ico  ran'ch.  After  being  treated 
at  a  Colorado  hospital,  she  went 
to  Chicago  and  entered  Billings 
Hospital.  She  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  on  Nov.  30, 
but  suffered  an  attack  of  pancre¬ 
atitis  a  short  time  later  and  was 
re-admitted  Dec.  3. 

Republican  Leader 

Born  in  Cleveland,  March  27, 
1880,  Mrs.  Simms  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator 
Mark  and  Charlotte  Rhodes 
Hanna.  Her  introduction  to  poli¬ 
tics  came  in  1896,  when  she  at¬ 
tended  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  which  her  father 
gained  the  name  “The  President- 
maker”  in  his  victorious  fight 
to  nominate  McKinley. 

Later,  she  made  her  first  po¬ 
litical  speech,  substituting  for 
her  father  when  his  voice  failed 
him  during  a  campaign  tour  for 
McKinley.  She  accompanied 
her  father  to  Washington  and 
served  as  his  secretary. 

Mrs.  Simms  was  a  powerful 
influence  in  behalf  of  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  both  in  1940 
and  1944. 

She  married  Medill  McCor¬ 
mick,  brother  of  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  in  1903, 
later  supporting  him  in  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  Senator  McCormick  was 
editor  of  the  Tribune  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  but  he  later  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  politics.  They 
had  three  children. 

Following  the  death  of  Sena¬ 
tor  McCormick,  his  wife  became 
actively  engaged  in  politics,  be¬ 
ing  elected  to  Congress,  where 
she  met  Mr.  Simms,  banker  and 
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nounced  by  I.  Hale  Steinman, 
director  oi  the  Printing  and 
Publiahing  Division. 


lawyer,  and  former  congressman 
from  New  Mexico.  They  were 
married  in  1932  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  in  recent  years 
made  their  home  at  Los  Poblanos 
ranch  near  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

In  1928,  Mrs.  Simms  purchased 
the  Rockford  Republic  which 
merged  later  with  the  Register- 
Gazette  as  the  Register-Republic 
and  with  the  Morning  Star.  The 
two  newspapers  are  published 
by  Rockford  Consolidated  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  of  which  she  was 
president  and  publisher. 

Her  many  activities  outside  of 
the  field  of  publishing  and  po¬ 
litics  included  a  model  2,400- 
acre  dairy  farm  near  Byron,  Ill., 
and  the  famous  287,000-acre 
TVinchera  ranch  in  southern 
Colorado. 

Her  welfare  work  was  equally 
varied.  She  opposed  child  labor 
and  worked  for  better  conditions 
among  women  wage  earners.  She 
founded  a  home  for  girls  in 
Washington  which  was  run  on  a 
non-profit  basis,  made  an  initial 
gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  created  a  public  park  of 
300  wooded  acres  across  river 
from  her  Rock  River  farm,  and 
was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
$1,400,000  building  fund  for 
Lying-In  Hospital  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Jury's  Verdict  Upholds 
Newspaper  Crusade 

PouRTSMOUTH,  N.  H.,  Jan.  2 — 
A  jury’s  verdict  has  upheld  the 
crusade  of  the  Portsmouth  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  and  its  publisher, 
J.  D.  Hartford,  to  clean  up  al¬ 
leged  election  abuses  here. 

City  Clerk  Edward  J.  Hopley 
had  sued  for  $25,000  libel  on 
the  basis  of  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  last  July  18  in  which  it 
was  declared  “illegal  checklists” 
had  been  used  in  the  primary 
election.  Hopley  contended  the 
newspaper  had  damaged  his 
chances  of  remaining  in  office. 

In  court,  Hartford  replied  that 
the  purpose  of  the  editorial  was 
not  to  damage  any  individual's 
reputation  but  “to  bring  out  the 
responsibility  of  various  officials 
in  connection  with  the  list,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  public  would  be 
aroused  enough  to  demand  ac¬ 
tion  so  that  such  a  thing  would 
not  happen  again.” 

■ 

Wrapping  Paper  Used 

A  Chicago  Tribune  dispatch 
from  Paris  stated  that  the  first 
Bordeaux  newspapers  ever 
printed  on  wrapping  paper  ap¬ 
peared  Dec.  26.  Two  papers 
solved  the  newsprint  shortage 
by  adopting  kraft  paper  made 
from  pine  pulp. 


Suppression  in  Rome 

While  the  British  press 
demonstrated  how  freely  it  can 
talk  out  on  Anglo-American 
relations,  newspapers  in  other 
countries,  mostly  in  South 
America,  were  silenced  for  one 
reason  or  another  at  the  whim 
of  government  officials. 

Triis  week’s  survey  of  the  for¬ 
eign  press  is  highlighted  by  the 
execution  of  Albert  Lejeune, 
former  managing  editor  of 
Le  Petit  Nicois  of  Nice,  for  in¬ 
telligence  with  the  enemy.  A 
firing  squad  at  Marseille  car¬ 
ried  out  the  verdict  of  the  purge 
court  after  a  delay  in  which 
Lejeune  is  said  to  have  had  a 
nine-hour  conversation  with  po¬ 
lice.  It  had  been  rumored  that 
he  would  be  saved  to  testify 
against  his  publisher,  Raymond 
Patenotre,  formerly  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

'NuUl'  in  French 

On  the  lighter  side  of  the 
ledger  in  France  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  editors  In  dealing  with 
the  “Nuts!”  reply  of  the  Bas- 
togne  defenders  to  the  German 
commander.  Agence  de  Presse 
quoted:  “Vous  n’etes  que  de 
vieilles  noix,”  or  (as  the  Yanks 
never  would  say  it) :  “You  are 
nothing  but  old  nuts.” 

The  nation-by-natlon  roundup 
of  press  activities: 

FRANCE— Henri  Beraud.  59, 
chief  contributor  of  anti-British 
articles  to  Gringoire,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  at  a  trial  lasting 
six  hours.  He  interrupted  testi¬ 
mony  to  address  American  and 
British  correspondents:  “You 
still  enjoy  liberty  to  write.  May 
there  not  be  also  such  a  thing 
as  liberty  or  error?”  .  .  .  Report¬ 
ing  on  the  Leftist  trend  in 
France,  Dana  Adams  Schmidt 
of  the  New  York  Times  said: 
“The  Communist  newspaper, 
VHumanite,  is  the  best  technical 
job  and  the  most  popular  in 
the  Paris  field.” 

ITALY  —  The  Government 
Press  Commission  suspended 
the  weekly  Cantachiaro  for  one 
issue  on  the  technical  ground 
that  it  had  published  a  docu¬ 
ment  (Benito  Mussolini’s  Milan 
speech)  officially  available  for 
information  only.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  reported  the  Commu¬ 
nists  bought  up  all  the  copies 
of  the  paper  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on  and  protested 
that  the  paper  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed  “for  peddling  fascist 
propaganda.”  An  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information  ex¬ 
pressed  anxiety  over  the  growth 
of  clandestine  fascist  news¬ 
papers,  Herbert  L.  Matthews  re¬ 
ported  to  the  New  York  Times. 

SPAIN — Yo  published  a  strong 
editorial  calling  on  the  country 
to  fight  Communism  and  all  Ma¬ 
drid  newspapers  gave  front-page 
play  to  Hitler’s  proclamation. 
An  editorial  in  ABC  was  critical 
of  the  Allies’  policy  of  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender. 


ments.  An  amendment  to 
Paragraph  (v)  ol  Order  L-240 
states;  ”...  Regardless  oi  tho 
provisions  oi  Priorities-Regu- 
lation  16.  no  statement  with 
respect  to  manpower  informa¬ 
tion  (or  letter  explaining  why 
that  iorm  is  not  filed)  need 
accompany  ony  appeal." 


BRAZIL — Newspapers  were 
forbidden  to  publish  the  news 
of  the  arrest  of  five  leaders  in 
the  democratic  movement,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  by  Joseph  Newman 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

PANAMA — Suspension  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  brought 
rigid  censorship  of  newspapers, 
censors  reviewing  all  copy  be¬ 
fore  the  papers  could  go  to 
press.  Thomas  Gabriel  Duque, 
publisher,  suspended  the  Star 
and  Herald  rather  than  submit. 
Actual  censorship  applied  only 
to  the  Panama  American,  pub¬ 
lished  by  former  President  Har- 
modio  Arias,  which  asserted  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  to  defend  the 
Republic  and  its  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

LEBANON— An  AP  report 
from  Beirut  said  the  Lebanese 
Parliament  had  abolished  non- 
military  censorship  but  the 
Government  retains  the  right  to  t 
suppress  papers  without  judi¬ 
cial  decision. 

GREECE — A  merican  and 
British  correspondents  appealed 
to  the  Greek  Government  and 
Left-wing  forces  to  release 
Greek  newspaper  men  “if  they 
are  being  detained  on  account  : 
of  their  writings.”  It  was  • 
understood  the  ELAS  hold  i 
seven  newspaper  men  among  t 
their  hostages. 

■ 

Incorporation  Papers  ' 
Filed  for  Field's  PM 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31 — ^A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation  for  The 
Newspaper  PM,  Inc.  was  filed 
yesterday  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ( E.  &  P.,  Dec. 
23,  p.  58). 

The  certificate  shows  the  is¬ 
suance  of  1,000  shares  of  stock 
with  no  par  value.  Directors  of 
the  corporation  are  listed  as 
Marshall  Field,  Ruth  Pruyn 
Field,  and  John  P.  Lewis. 

Subscribers  listed  as  holding 
one  share  of  stock  each  are 
Howard  Soitz,  Russell  H.  Wilde 
and  Samuel  J.  Silverman,  all 
of  61  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Attorneys  filing  the  certificate 
were  Cohen,  Cole,  Weiss  &  Whar 
ton,  61  Broadway. 

The  certificate  lists  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  corporation  “general 
newspaper  business.” 
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PRETTY  LITTLE  PEGGY,  aged  six, 
ran  screaming  from  the  stage  when  some 
one  in  the  audience.  laughed  because  she 
muffed  her  lines. 

Santa  Claus’  pillow  kept  slipping  down, 
the  “Christmas  Spirit”  tripped  over  a 
light  cord,  the  piano  player  couldn’t  find 
the  right  music,  and  Peter  Parsons,  the 
furniture  dealer’s  pride  and  joy,  absolutely 
refused  to  do  his  piece. 

Yes,  the  annual  school  Christmas  play 
was  on. 

First  night.  Only  night.  Everybody  in 
Our  Town  was  there.  To  see  their  young 


hopefuls,  to  partake  of  homemade  cake 
and  punch,  to  talk  to  teachers,  to  visit 
It’s  the  kind  of  thing  that’s  always  going 
on  here. 

The  local  reporters  were  there,  too.  And 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the 
next  day  every  precious  word  they  wrote 
was  eaten  up  by  the  people  of  Our  Town. 
Their  “raves”  about  the  young  actors  and 
actresses,  their  comments  about  personali¬ 
ties — Mrs.  Peabody’s  hat.  Miss  Frobisher’s 
friend  from  Florida,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie  local  newspaper  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  these  people  who  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  you. 
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“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market,  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  *  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribone  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  * 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  *  Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  Williamsport-  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Picture  Editors 
Put  Avery 
Photo  on  Top 

Syndicate  Men  in 
Unofficial  Poll 
CaU  It  1944*8  Best 

By  lack  Price 

In  the  near  future  there  will 
be  a  number  of  picture  competi¬ 
tions  each  designed  to  choose  the 
best  news  photos  made  in  this 
country  in  1944. 

In  the  past  there  have  been 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  the 
various  awards.  It  has  been  our 
contention  the  outstanding  local 
news  photo  requires  no  lengthy 
study  but  rather  a  snap  judg¬ 
ment  by  those  competent  to  pass 
an  authoritative  opinion. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  this 
department  carried  out  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  prove  our  point.  We 
picked  the  picture  editors  of  the 
three  major  photo  syndicates  as 
qualifled  to  make  the  selection 
of  the  best  news  picture  of  1944. 
We  held  an  impromptu  poll  with¬ 
out  giving  advance  information 
as  to  our  judges,  who  were  A1 
Resch,  picture  editor  of  AP  Wire- 
photo,  Harold  Blumenfeld,  pic¬ 
ture  esditor.  Acme  Newspictures. 
and  Arthur  Levy  and  Caveo 
Sileo,  picture  editor  and  assign¬ 
ment  ^itor,  respectively,  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos. 

Choice  Unanimous 

To  Arthur  Levy  and  Caveo 
Sileo.  during  a  conversation,  we 
suddently  posed  the  question: 
What  in  your  opinion  was  the 
best  news  picture  of  1944?  We 
requested  that  the  answer  be 
prompt  without  time  for  study; 
sure  enough  it  came  before  our 
.sentence  was  flnished.  Both 
Levy  and  Sileo  picked  the  photo 
.showing  Sewell  Avery  being  car¬ 
ried  from  his  office  by  two  sol¬ 
diers. 

We  then  asked  them  to  take 
more  time  and  try  to  recall  any 
other  picture  which  could  be 
considered  of  equal  merit.  After 
some  pondering  they  declared 
their  selection  stood.  However, 
Sileo  added  that  perhaps  as  a 
.second  best,  he  might  pick  the 
photo  .showing  Charles  Chaplin. 
Joan  Barry  and  the  baby  in  ques¬ 
tion.  standing  before  the  jury 
trying  the  case.  He  argued  that 
this  picture  contained  a  powerful 
interest  for  all  the  women  and 
that  it  was  tremendously  dra¬ 
matic. 

Levy  offered  as  second  best 
news  picture  the  photo  made  in 
Omaha,  showing  a  mother  stand¬ 
ing  over  her  child  who  had  just 
been  killed  by  a  truck.  He  said 
that  it  could  not  rank  in  news 
interest  with  that  of  Avery  but 
that  it  had  great  human  interest 
appeal.  But  he  stuck  to  the 
Avery  picture  as  the  top  one  for 
1944. 

At  Acme  we  polled  Blumen¬ 
feld  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
one  we  employed  with  Levy  and 
Sileo.  To  our  question  sudden¬ 
ly  posed  as  to  what  picture  he 
thought  was  the  best  of  the  1944 
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crop  he  promptly  answered,  the 
Avery  photo.  We  then  asked 
him  to  take  time  and  consider 
the  many  be  had  edited  during 
the  past  year,  but  alter  long  de¬ 
liberation  he  did  not  change  bis 
mind. 

In  the  case  of  Resch,  almost 
before  we  flnished  our  question, 
he  too  answered,  the  Avery 
photo.  And  he  too,  after  more 
time  and  study,  stood  Arm. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Avery 
pictures  were  not  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  any  cameraman. 
There  were  a  few  taken  by  dif¬ 
ferent  photographers  and  al¬ 
though  all  the  editors  we  men¬ 
tioned  picked  the  Avery  picture 
as  the  best  news  photo  for  1944, 
not  one  took  credit  for  his  own 
staff’s  picture.  If  there  was  any 
personal  choice  the  gentlemen  of 
the  straw  jury  displayed  great 
diplomacy  in  not  bringing  up 
the  issue. 

As  matters  stand  in  regard  to 
this  series  of  photos,  all  made 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  any 
jury  sitting  in  judgment  must 
decide  on  the  photographic  qual¬ 
ities  and  technique  of  each  to 
bring  in  an  honest  verdict.  This 
will  be.  perhaps,  the  first  time 
in  any  news  picture  contest 
where  the  photos  must  compete 
on  a  technical  basis. 

Skill  Will  Count 

The  result  of  competitions 
which  select  one  of  the  Avery 
photos  as  the  1944  top  news 
photo  will  be  an  incentive  for 
the  individual  cameramen  who 
rely  upon  their  technical  skill 
in  producing  good  news  photos. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  se¬ 
lections  for  first  awards  which 
brought  forth  much  criticism  as 
to  the  photographic  qualities,  but 
the  Avery  series  should  settle 
any  doubt  on  the  .score  that  tech¬ 
nical  qualities  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  when  necessary. 

After  the  problem  of  picking 
the  best  local  news  photo  was 
solved,  we  attempted  to  obtain 
opinions  from  the  same  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  best  war  photos.  All 
agreed  the  choice  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  without  reviewing 
the  actual  prints.  This  is  fair 
and  understandable  and,  as  one 
of  the  editors  put  it,  there  are 
so  many  hundreds  of  outstand¬ 
ing  war  pictures  that  to  pass 
snap  judgment  would  be  definite¬ 
ly  unfair  if  not  impractical. 

In  this  regard,  another  editor 
pointed  out  that  the  way  a  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  played  often  tends 
to  influence  the  jury.  One  photo 
may  be  given  a  full  page  in  mag¬ 
azines  or  equivalent  space  in  a 
newspaper  and  the  great  display 
of  that  particular  photo  would 
register  in  the  minds  of  those 
picked  to  judge  some  contest.  He 
further  claimed  it  would  not  be 
sporting  to  hold  a  war  picture 
contest  because  it  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  an  equal  chance  for  all  war 
photographers,  including  those 
of  the  armed  forces.  We  go  along 
with  that  belief. 

And  now  we  shall  await  the 
decisions  of  the  various  juries 
of  the  coming  news  picture  con¬ 
tests  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
opinions  of  really  competent  au¬ 
thorities  on  newsphotos.  If  these 
gentlemen  are  correct  in  their 
opinions,  one  photographer  will 
stand  to  win  many  first  awards. 


and  along  with  the  prize  monies 
he  has  our  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions. 

Get  New  Graphics 
THROUGH  the  efforts  of  Art 
Director  Howard  Shivers  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  the 
eight  lensmen  of  his  staff  have 
just  been  equipped  with  the  la¬ 
test  type  of  speed  graphic  cam¬ 
eras.  The  new  4x5  boxes  com¬ 
bine  some  of  the  new  features 
employed  by  Uncle  Sam’s  fight¬ 
ing  picture  corps.  They  are  fitted 
with  a  Kodak  Ektar  f4.7,  127 
mm.  lens,  mounted  in  a  1 /400- 
second  Graphex  front  shutter, 
with  synchronization  built  in. 

They  are  also  equipped  with 
range-finders  and  Graphex 
speedgun,  equipped  with  both  7- 
and  5-inch  reflectors.  Shields 
and  filter-holders  for  K-2  and  A 
filters  have  been  added. 

Dressier  Promoted 
LT.  ART  DRESSLER,  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff 
photographer,  got  a  pleasant 
holiday  surprise  by  being  com¬ 
missioned  to  fly  from  Italy  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  official 
business  and  then  permitted  a 
few  days’  furlough  at  home.  As 
he  prepared  for  the  return  trip 
he  was  informed  he  had  been 
promoted  to  rank  of  captain.  .  .  . 
Another  former  Inquirer  photog¬ 
rapher,  Bob  Mooney,  now  serving 
in  Italy,  has  been  advanced  from 
lieutenant  to  captain. 

George  Shivers,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  news  photogra¬ 
pher,  has  been  assigned  as  photo 
editor  with  SHAEF  headquarters 
in  Paris. 

In  the  Pan 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  camera  knights 
are  featured  in  a  five-column  dis¬ 
play  in  that  paper  under  the 
heading  “Flash  In  The  Pan,”  in 
order  that  readers  might  see 
some  of  the  “lesser  known  per¬ 
sonality  groups  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  who  lead  a  ‘flashy’  life.” 
'The  paper  said  they  were  in  the 
spot  long  enough  to  let  ’em  know 
what  it’s  like  to  be  “shot”  by 
one  of  their  own  colleagues. 

Chicago  Tribune  Show 
STARTING  Jan.  15,  150  natural 
color  photographs  taken  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  color  studio 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  pictures  run  the  complete 
range  of  photographic  interest 
and  subject.  Included  are  pho¬ 
tographs  of  many  world  figures 
— military,  naval,  political.  Hol¬ 
lywood  stars  also  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Seasonal  landscape  and 
fashion  pictures  likewise  will  be 
exhibited,  plus  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures  and  striking  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings. 

The  Tribune’s  color  studio, 
opened  in  1936,  has  handled 
many  notable  assignments,  in¬ 
cluding  Paris  fashions  in  color, 
wirephotos  in  color  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Britain  visiting 
Washington,  the  bombing  of 
England.  Tribune  color  cameras 
have  toured  army  camps,  naval 
stations.  Europe.  Hollywood. 
New  York  and  Washington. 

EDITOR  R  r 


1945  Year  Book 


THE  25th  edition  oi  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Internatienal 
Year  Book  will  be  published 
as  heretofore  durinq  the  last 
week  of  January.  Because  oi 
the  paper  shortage  and  quota 
restrictions,  E&P  this  yeor  is 
eliminating  newsstand  sale  oi 
the  Year  Book.  It  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  only  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  oi  that  dote  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  oi  copies  will  be 
available  only  to  govenunent 
agencies  or  biueaus  at  $2 
each,  or  extra  copies  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  in  that 
issue  at  that  price. 


Enune  Elected 

GEORGE  EMME,  who  recently 

joined  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  as  assistant  city  editor 
in  charge  of  news  pictures,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Photographers  Association 
for  1945  at  the  annual  meeting 
last  week.  He  succeeds  Edward 
McGill,  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
becomes  first  vice  -  president 
Emme  was  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Times. 

Other  officers  chosen  were  Ed 
Miley,  Herald-American,  secre¬ 
tary;  A1  Mosse.  Chicago  Sun, 
treasurer;  A1  Westelin,  Times, 
sergeant-at-arms;  Robert  Rea. 
Herald-American,  second  vice- 
president;  and  Paul  Cannon,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Chicago  Press  Photogra-  - 
phers  will  hold  their  annual 
revue  Jan.  13  at  the  Morrison  . 
Hotel.  ^ 

■ 

Griiiin  Decorated; 
California  Publisher 

Col.  Robert  A.  Griffin,  former 
publisher  of  the  Monterey  (Cal.) 
Peninsula  Herald,  now  com¬ 
manding  the  Eighth  Infantry  Di-  ■ 
vision’s  13th  Infantry  Regiment  i 
on  the  western  front,  has  been  t 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gal-  * 
lantry  in  action  in  the  Brittany 
campaign. 

Col.  Griffin  accompanied  the  f 
advance  guard  of  a  task  force 
sent  out  to  capture  a  force  of 
1,500  Germans.  “Although  he  . 
was  wounded  in  the  ensuing  en¬ 
gagement,”  the  citation  reads, 
“C^l.  Griffin  concealed  his 
wounds  and  remained  in  tte 
front  lines,  continually  moving 
among  the  men,  encouraging 
them  and  directing  actions  and 
their  fire.  Not  until  the  action 
was  over  did  he  mention  his 
wounds  and  receive  medical  at¬ 
tention.  His  great  personal 
courage  and  gallant  example  of 
coolness  under  fire  were  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  his  men.” 

■ 

Publishes  Xmas  Day 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  0^ 
server,  which  has  not  publishw 
an  edition  on  Christmas  Day  to 
a  number  of  years,  decided  to 
publish  one  in  1944  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  war  situr 
tion  in  Europe. 
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Frankness  Winsj  For 
Public  Support 
For  Railroad 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  2 —  News- 
paper  advertising  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  war- 
time  operation  of  railroads, 

Pred  Q.  Tredway,  general  ad- 
v^lsing  manager  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific,  told  members  of  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  As^ia- 
tion  at  a  meeting  in  the  Press 
Association  recently. 

In  peace  times.  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  spent  about  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  on  advertising,  said 
Mr.  Tredway,  and  seldom  had 
any  ad  in  a  paper  created  any 
comment  by  the  public.  About 
the  only  way  to  judge  results,  he 
said,  was  the  “dollars  dropping 
in  the  tUl.” 

Now,  all  this  has  changed. 

Ads  in  newspapers  have  brought 
considerable  comment.  “We 
have  received  many  compli¬ 
mentary  letters  from  people  we 
never  heard  of  before,”  Mr. 

TMway  said,  attributing  this 
changed  condition  in  part  to  the 
friendly  feeling  that  the  public 
has  for  the  railroads  because  of 
the  good  job  they  have  done  in 
the  war  effort  and  the  kind  of 
advertising  they  are  now  doing. 

"We  felt  the  public  should  be 
given  some  statement  of  policy,” 
he  declared,  “and  some  idea  of 
what  was  going  on  as  far  as  rail¬ 
road  transportation  was  con¬ 
cerned.  and  we  issued  several 
ads  which  stated  quite  frankly 
that  travel  would  not  be  as  com¬ 
fortable  or  convenient  as  in 
peace  days. 

“These  first  ads  were  simple  in 
format  and  expression  snd  were 
sincere  and  honest  in  tone,  and 
the  public  reaction  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  favorable.  We  have  tried 
very  hard  in  ail  our  subsequent 
advertising  to  keep  it  as  frank 
and  candid  as  possible." 

Mr.  Tredway  said  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  is  doing  more  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  than  in  1943,  and 
will  probably  do  more  in  1945 
than  during  the  present  year. 

Besides  the  regular  advertising 
being  run,  he  said  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  also  using  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  space  advertis¬ 
ing  for  labor.  About  $150,000 
has  been  spent  in  the  latter  field 
during  recent  months. 

He  praised  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  newspapers,  saying 
they  had  nm  many  news  items 
and  editorials  favorable  to  the 
railroads — copy  which  the  pa¬ 
pers  had  created  on  their  own 
volition. 

■ 

Agreement  on  Cards 

Chicago,  Dec.  30 — Members  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  have  ratified  van  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Chicago  Sun  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  right  of  members 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
chapel,  in  the  event  the  Sun 
separates  from  the  Daily  News 
composing  room  and  operates  its 
own  mechanical  department,  to 
transfer  their  cards  to  the  new  Hear  thtG-E  radio  p 
plant  and  retain  their  respective  EV'T,NBO"TheWi 
priorities.  CBS;  "The  G-F.  Hon 
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For  BETTER  pictures  ...  shoot  with 


HAPPY  NEWS  YEAR!  Shoot  better  pix 
with  Midgets!  Press  photogs  on  4 
out  of  5  of  the  nation’s  major  news¬ 
papers  now  use  them,  according  to  a 
recent  survey.  And  here’s  one  reason 
why:  G-E  Midgets  give  plenty  of  light 
when  your  camera  is  stopped  down 
for  close-up  detail  and  you  have  to 
shoot  at  fast  speeds  to  stop  action. 


"  -ft' 


FUiheduiith  ene  G  E  N».  i  h  Bti  Long,  Dts  Moines  REGISTER-TRIBUNE 
1 1200  at  Fl)2.  Chick  was  only  one  hour  old  ..  .  had  to  he  dried  hy  a  fan. 


G'E  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


GENERAL  iSf^ELECTRIC 


Hear  the  G-E  radio  programs;  "The  G-E  Alt-Girl  Orchestra",  Sunday  lO.-OOp.  m 
FV'T,  NBO  "The  World  Today"  news,  Monday  through  Friday  (cai  p.  m.  EWT, 
CBS;  "The  G-F.  Houseparty",  Monday  through  Friday  4.-00  p,  m.  FV  T,  CBS. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


AMA  Meets 
To  Discuss 
Distribution 

ChMter  BowIm  Explains 
OPA's  Inyalidation 
01  Ration  Stamps 

Problems  of  distribution  re¬ 
ceived  most  of  the  attention  of 
the  American  Management  As¬ 
sociation  when  it  heid  its  mar¬ 
keting  conference,  Jan.  3-5,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 
Because  the  convention  fol¬ 
lowed  so  closely  upon  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration’s 
holiday  announcement  invali¬ 
dating  billions  of  ration  stamps 
and  returning  85%  of  all  meats 
sold  in  the  average  grocery 
store  to  the  rationing  lists,  the 
Wednesday  speech  of  OPA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Chester  Bowles  had 
particular  significance. 

Declaring  that  the  invalida¬ 
tion  action  was  “one  of  the 
toughest  decisions  we  have  ever 
had  to  make,”  Mr.  Bowles  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  thus: 

Estimates  Wrong 

“When  we  originally  said 
there  would  be  notification  in 
the  case  of  invalidation  of 
stamps,  we  did  not  estimate 
properly  the  number  of  stamps 
which  would  accumulate  nor  the 
serious  effect  the  spending  of 
these  stamps  could  have. 

“We  were  wrong.  We  should 
have  foreseen  these  possibilities. 
However,  I  was  not  willing  to 
cover  that  mistake  by  working 
a  hardship  on  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  who  used  their  stamps 
to  get  their  fair  share  of  food.” 

He  elaborated,  saying  that  the 
OPA  had  to  m^e  a  ^oice  be¬ 
tween  allowing  the  old  stamps 
to  remain  valid  and  cutting  the 
value  of  the  new,  or  canceling 
the  old  to  “give  everyone  his 
fair  share  of  1945  supplies.” 

Mr.  Bowles  talked  at  length 
on  the  various  distributive  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  OPA  and  listed  his 
bureau's  major  problems  as:  food 
rationing,  livestock  prices,  pric¬ 
ing  policy  as  it  applies  to  the 
distributive  trades,  clothing  situ¬ 
ation  and  reconversion  pricing. 

The  nature  of  the  distributive 
cost  problem  which  has  come  in 
for  so  much  discussion  of  late 
was  presented  by  Q.  Forrest 
Walker,  economist,  with  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  saw  a 
need  for  better  costing,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  time  wastes  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wastes  at  point  of  origin, 
as  essential  to  the  reduction  of 
distribution  costs. 

“Perhaps  a  fourth  method  of 
making  some  progress  toward 
lower  marketing  costs,”  he  also 
asserted,  “lies  in  a  better  public 
understanding  of  the  nature  of 
these  costs.  Too  often  it  is 
blithely  assumed  that  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  high  costs  rests 
principally  upon  the  national 
advertiser  and  the  retail  and 
intermediate  distributor. 

“The  service  that  the  public 
demands,  the  necessary  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  economic  proc¬ 
esses  and  the  costs  of  economic 
ireedom  are  seldom  properly 
appraised.” 

Further  developing  his  dis- 


THE  LOWDOWN  ON  THAT  PIN-UP 
It  Shapes  Up  Into  a  flunaround  Yarn 

SELECTING  the  pin-up  girl  of  the  year  from  the  thousands  of 

pulchritudinous  misses  who  adorn  the  newspapers  in  various 
stages  of  disattire  is  obviously  no  such  simple  matter,  for  example, 
as  naming  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner. 

So  when  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  its  choice  of  Miss  Frances 
Vorne  (also  known  as  “The  Shape”) 
to  that  high  honor  this  week,  it  be¬ 
came  an  obvious  journalistic  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
delve  into  the  ponderous  processes 
by  which  the  weighty  decision  was 
made. 

Hence  to  Associated  Press,  buckety- 
buckety,  went  an  E&P  representative 
to  search  out  the  facts.  It  was  a 
tough  assignment,  mates.  Investiga¬ 
tion  quickly  revealed  that  the  AP 
board  of  directors  had  not  made  the 
selection  in  solemn  conference,  nor 
had  Executive  Director  Kent  Cooper 
— which  reduced  the  obvious  po.s- 
sibilities  by  75  per  cent. 

Joe  Wing,  feature  editor,  denied 
with  a  fairly  convincing  show  of 
straight-forwardness  that  Miss  Vorne 
is  a  friend  of  his,  which  brought  the 
investigation  practically  face  to  face 
with  a  stone  wall. 

Confronted  with  the  evidence,  a 
newspaper  clipping  of  Miss  Vorne, 

Executive  Representative  Paul  Frig- 
gens  said,  “Oh,  boy,  did  they  se-  Frances  Vorne 

lect  ...  I  mean  no,  I  didn’t  execute 
this.  Maybe  Charlie  Honce  knows  something  about  it.” 

Charlie  didn’t,  it  developed  (he’s  the  assistant  general  manager 
in  charge  of  features )  but  he  sounded  interested  and  thought  Jack 
Springer  might  admit — that  is  to  say,  might  possibly  know — how 
the  selection  was  made.  That  proved  to  be  the  tip  that  blasted  the 
story  wide  open.  Springer  claimed  he  didn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  but  knew  who  did.  “Miss  Vivian  Brown,  our  women’s 
writer,  can  tell  you,”  he  said  impressively. 

“Why  sure,”  said  Miss  Brown,  who  wouldn’t  make  a  bad  pin-up 
herself.  “Frances  Vorne  had  a  big  picture  in  Life  magazine  (the 
one  made  by  Mike  Lavelle,  showing  Frances  in  a  swim  suit  cut  from 
a  parachute),  got  a  lot  of  screen  tests,  was  selected  official  pin-up 
girl  to  the  British  armed  forces  by  the  British  government,  had 
her  picture  in  the  papers  often. 

“So  we  Just  decided  to  name  her  our  pin-up  girl  of  the  year.” 

Disappointing  explanation,  isn’t  it? 


cussion  along  the  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Walker  said:  “In 
many  cases,  indiscriminate  use 
of  averages  constitutes  a  major 
statistical  crime.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  perennial  target 
for  criticism  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  percentage  expenses  to 
total  net  sales;  and  retailing 
runs  a  close  second. 

In  the  former  case,  the  per¬ 
centage  expense  may  appear 
high  in  relation  to  sales;  but  the 
absolute  cost  per  unit  of  per¬ 
forming  the  marketing  func¬ 
tion  may  be  trival.  ...  In  analyz¬ 
ing  marketing  costs,  there  is 
n^d  for  wider  use  of  absolute 
costs  and  much  more  cautious 
use  of  percentages.” 

Opening  the  conference  Don 
G.  Mitchell,  vice-president,  AMA 
Marketing  Division,  and  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
told  those  attending  the  meeting 
that  they  would  have  to  “sell — 
sell — sell”  if  they  are  to  keep 


the  wheels  of  industry  turning 
at  an  accelerated  rate. 

He  debunked  smug  assertions 
that  pent-up  demand  and  buy¬ 
ing  power  would  not  only  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  for  hard  sell¬ 
ing  but  also  enable  manufac¬ 
turers  to  up  their  prices  to  make 
higher  profits,  saying:  “There 
is  hardly  a  factory  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  isn’t  turning  out  more 
goods  and  making  more  money 
than  it  ever  made  in  its  life  .  .  . 
hardly  a  hotel  or  restaurant  that 
isn’t  making  more  money  than 
it  ever  did  before  .  .  .  hardly  a 
consulting  engineer  who  hasn’t 
more  jobs  on  his  books  than  he 
ever  had  in  his  life. 

“Are  you  fellows  so  blinded 
by  the  statistics  that  are  glibly 
quoted  about  how  many  billion 
dollars  of  pent-up  savings  are 
just  burning  holes  in  the  pockets 
of  the  populace,  that  you  think 
you  will  have  no  serious  selling 
problem  for  several  years  after 
the  war?” 


Philo.  ITU 
Local  Decides 
Against  Strike 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  3— A 
threatened  strike  which,  if  insti¬ 
tuted.  would  involve  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  voting  members  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  who  compose  the  chapels 
of  three  of  the  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  here,  and  result  in  de¬ 
layed  publication,  has  failed  to 
materialize.  Jan.  1  was  report¬ 
edly  the  date  of  the  proposed 
walkout. 

Newspapers  concerned  are  the 
Daily  News,  Inquirer  and  Rec¬ 
ord.  The  Bulletin  is  not  involved 
since  its  printers  and  composi¬ 
tors  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
ITU.  Its  employes  have  a  union 
of  their  own  through  which  they 
negotiate  directly  with  the  own¬ 
ership. 

At  the  offices  of  Sinclair  Muir, 
president  of  the  local  ITU,  it  was 
admitted  that  a  strike  vote  had 
been  taken.  But  with  the  turn 
of  the  new  year,  it  was  decided 
to  maintain  indefinitely  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  quo,  i.e.,  to  continue 
negotiations  with  the  various 
publishers  until  some  kind  of 
settlement  has  been  evolved  out 
of  existing  differences.  “There 
will  be  no  strike  at  this  time,” 
said  Muir. 

The  contract  between  the  three 
ITU  chapels  and  the  newspapers 
expired  June  8,  1944.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  new  contract  began 
in  April  of  last  year.  The  print¬ 
ers  have  been  holding  out  for  a 
flat  $10  a  week  increase  in  wages, 
with  various  stipulations  resid¬ 
ing  severance  pay,  sick  leave 
and  other  matters.  At  various 
intervals  during  the  past  few 
months  national  officers  of  the 
ITU  have  visited  this  city  to 
confer  on  the  situation.  The 
strike  vote  was  authorized  some 
time  ago  but  has  been  held  in 
abeyance. 

Circumstances  pointed  out  by 
Eugene  MacKinnon,  manager  (d 
the  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Philadelphia,  make  it 
appear  the  local  printers  could 
realize  very  little — if  anythinf 
at  all— on  an  attempted  strike 

“Since  Jan.  1,  1941,”  said  Mr. 
MacKinnon,  “the  involved  print¬ 
ers  have  had  a  total  of  five  sepa¬ 
rate  increases  in  pay.  This  makes 
for  a  grand  total  of  increases  In 
excess  of  14%,  or  almost  the  full 
15%  allowable  under  the  Little 
Steel  Formula. 

“It  seems  entirely  unlikely 
government  authorities  would 
allow  the  requested  $10  increase, 
since  such  an  allowance  would 
boost  their  pay  considerably 
above  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Little  Steel  Formula.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  publishers  of  the 
three  newspapers  involved  of¬ 
fered  a  flat  increase  of  $3. 

“Nothing  has  come  of  this  of¬ 
fer,  and  the  matter  is  still  drag¬ 
ging  along,  a  contract  that  ex¬ 
pired  seven  months  ago  having 
yet  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
We  do  not  believe  these  ITU 
members  will  persist  in  their 
strike  threats,  since  it  seems 
their  objectives  are  Impossible 
of  attainment. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  January  A.  IffS 


Fcom  Contest 
Being  Enlarged 
In  Memphis 

tiEMPHts,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3 — In¬ 
creasing  cash  awards  to  $4,100, 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  plans  an  enlarged 
Plant  To  Prosper  Contest  in  its 
twelfth  year  of  competition. 

Announcement  of  a  greater 
scope  of  competitive  “live  at 
home’’  farming  in  Tennessee, 
Mlsissippi,  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  was  made  by  Frank  Ahl- 
gren,  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  Walter  Durham,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newspaper’s  Plant 
To  Prosper  Bureau. 

With  114,487  families,  averag¬ 
ing  about  five  persons  to  a  fam¬ 
ily,  taking  part  in  the  1944  con¬ 
test  that  closed  recently.  Plant 
to  Prosper  drew  5,000  more  en¬ 
tries  than  in  1943.  Approximate¬ 
ly  1,800  families  entered  in  the 
tot  year,  1934.  Approximately 
$40,000  in  awards  has  been  giv¬ 
en.  The  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  donates  $1,000  annually  for 
prizes. 

At  the  closing  dinner  where  a 
Mississippi  farm  couple  took  the 
$500  sweepstakes  award,  there 
were  515  county  winners,  their 
families,  agricultural  leaders  and 
educators.  A  few  days  previous¬ 
ly  a  record  turnout  of  300  Ne¬ 
groes  attended  the  annual  Live- 
at-Home  Rally  and  dinner,  also 
sponsored  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  $250  was  presented 
to  the  sweepstakes  winner  by 
Robert  F.  Paine,  managing  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

At  its  start.  Plant  to  Prosper 
was  based  on  the  best  use  of 
acreage  taken  out  of  cotton.  Now 
its  awards  are  figured  on  prog¬ 
ress  symbolic  of  excellence  in 
living  at  home  (40%),  crop  di¬ 
versification,  soil  conservation 
and  farm  and  home  manage¬ 
ment,  with  the  last  three  clas¬ 
sifications  counting  20%  each. 

Because  of  their  efforts  in 
spreading  the  program,  four 
Mid-South  newspapers  received 
trophies  from  the  Commercial 
Appeal.  They  were  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  (Tenn.)  Courier-Chronicle. 
C.  W.  and  C.  S.  Rooks,  publish¬ 
ers:  Osceola  ( Ark. )  Times.  S.  M. 
Hodges;  Sikeston  (Mo.)  Stand¬ 
ard,  C.  L.  Blanton;  and  Southern 
Standard,  Ripley.  Miss..  W.  H. 
Anderson. 

■ 

Students  to  Hear 
War  Correspondents 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  will  be  host  to  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  public  relations  per¬ 
sonnel  on  'Hiursday  night,  Jan. 
9,  when  faculty  and  students  will 
have  explained  to  them  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Marine  combat  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Capt.  Arthur  A.  Engel,  public 
relations  officer,  will  read  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Denig,  director  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Division  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Two  combat  correspond¬ 
ents.  Sgt.  Joseph  L.  Alii,  and  Sgt. 
Ralph  A.  Peck,  will  appear  as 
guest  speakers. 


Free  Radio  Pledge 
Sought  in  Treaty 

In  a  New  Year’s  message,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Noble,  chairman  of  the 
Blue  Network,  proposed  a  free 
radio  pledge  in  the  peace  treaty 
patterned  after  the  declaration 
sought  by  Kent  Cooper  for  the 
press  at  the  Versailles  confer¬ 
ence  in  1919. 

“Since  the  last  war,’’  Mr.  No¬ 
ble  said,  “radio  has  emerged  as 
a  vital  news  medium.  ...  If  the 
potentialities  of  radio  are  to  be 
fully  realized,  the  peace  treaty 
must  provide  for  radio  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  censorship  or  polit¬ 
ical  control  in  any  country.  .  .  . 
A  free  press  and  free  radio  with¬ 
in  each  country  can  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  democratic  world 
at  peace.” 

Lt.  Russell  Aivarded 
Bronze  Star  Medal 

Lt.  Edwin  F.  Russell,  USNR, 
who  before  entering  the  service 
was  associate  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  lor  his  part  in  planning 
the  naval  offensive  against 
France  and  his  work  on  the 
Normandy  beachhead. 

A  citation  accompanying  the 
award  states  that  Lt.  Russell  be¬ 
came  an  expert  on  beach  organ¬ 
ization  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  exercises  and  rehearsals 
staged  by  Allied  forces  during 
the  training  period. 

Lt.  Russell  landed  on  the  beach  ' 
early  on  D-day  and  remained 
there  continuously  until  D-day  i 
plus  23,  it  was  reported.  During  I 
this  time  he  helped  coordinate  I 
Army  and  Navy  efforts.  j 

Lt.  Russell  Joined  the  British 
Royal  Navy  in  1941  and  served  ! 
with  them  until  his  transfer  to  I 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  April,  1943. 

■  I 

F.  A.  Godcharles  Dead; 
Historian,  Newsman,  72 

Leonardtown,  Md.,  Jan.  2 — 
Hon.  Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  72. 
author  of  numerous  syndicated 
historical  articles,  and  former 
newspaper  and  publicity  man,  as 
well  as  former  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Library  and 
Museum  and  author  of  several 
books  on  Pennsylvania  history, 
died  at  the  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
here  Dec.  30. 

Mr.  Godcharles  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  four-volume  historical 
work  on  the  settling  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  was  also  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Pennsylvania 
Biographies. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  National  Guard,  served 
in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  during  World  War  I  was 
ordnance  captain  on  the  staff  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

■ 

Four  Join  AAAA 

W.  Earl  Bothwell  Advertising 
Agency,  Pittsburgh;  R.  T.  O’Con¬ 
nell  Co.,  New  York;  Bronson 
West  Advertising,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Simons  Michelson 
Co.,  Detroit,  have  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 


of  a  Signal  Battalion  strings  telephone  cablr  basida  bombad  bridga. 
rhit*  in  tha  typa  of  work  for  which  iha  Army  naadad  civilian  voluntaars. 


Bell  System  Cable  Splicers 
Flown  to  Europe 


''Send  thirty  cable  splicers  im¬ 
mediately”.  . .  that  was  the  gist 
of  an  urgent  request  from  the 
Army  shortly  after  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  break-through. 

The  men  were  needed  for 
building  communications  lines 
behind  the  retreating  Nazis. 
Signal  Corps  forces  already 
there  were  doing  a  great  job 
but  they  needed  help  —  and 
quick! 

Many  telephone  men  volun¬ 
teered  immediately  for  this 


emergency  overseas  duty.  A 
number  were  selected,  granted 
leaves  of  absence,  given  phys¬ 
ical  examinations  and  flown 
across  the  Adantic. 

There  are  59,000  Bell  men 
and  women  in  uniform.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Bell  System  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  are  on  war 
work.  That’s  the  way  we  know 
you’d  want  it  to  be— even 
though  it  means  waiting  for 
home  telephones. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


II  YOU’RE  WAITING  FOR  A  HOME  TELEPHONE  wed  like  to 
thjnk  you  for  bein^  so  petieni.  You  can  be  sure  we  are  doing  every- 
thing  we  can  to  make  the  widest  possible  use  of  available  edfuipmeni. 


iISooLa  in  view 

By  ProL  Boscoe  EUcord 

Graduate  Scbool  of  loureolim*  Coluinbia  UniTeraity#  N*  Y> 


BRAVE  MEN  te  Ernie  Pjrlc-  New 

York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

1944.  474  pp.  f3. 

“BRAVE  MEN”  ix  “Here's  Your 

War”  with  a  European  settins. 
It  Is  acute  reporting  of  what  the 
soldier  felt  and  feared  from  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
campaign  to  the  invasion  of 
France  and  the  blitzkrieg  to 
Paris. 

Readers  of  it — or  of  the  col¬ 
umns  from  which  much  of  it  is 
rewritten — ^feel  that  the  elating 
dash  was  harder  fought,  bloodier 
and  costlier  than  they  had  un¬ 
derstood. 

niat  is  the  principal  point 
about  this  book.  It  is  as  good  as 
Ernie’s  first  book  about  what 
enlisted  men  smelled  and  en¬ 
dured  in  Africa.  Both  books  are 
more  tfauan  excellent  human  in¬ 
terest  reporting  of  this  war  with 
.  home  towns  ai^  incidents  that 
choke  you  up  a  little.  They  are 
the  book-fOrm  preservation  of 
newspaper  reporting  that  puts 
flesh  and  life  on  history's  bones. 

War  and  Ifistory 

War  is  more  than  a  chronicle 
from  dociunents  and  a  history 
of  readapted  strategies  and  ttie 
competing  giants  of  production. 
War  is  day-by-day  emotion, 
night-after-night  exi>erience,  a 
stench  of  death,  and  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  weary  effort. 

It  was  not  a  newspaper  zealot 
but  Benedetto  Croce,  great  his¬ 
torian  and  philosopher,  who  said 
that  past  histon^  has  its  greatest 
value  in  illumining  our  present 
occurrences.  And  the  hi^ry  of 
any  period  is  adequate  only 
when  the  verisimilitude  of  its 
time  is  real  and  clear  to  readers. 

The  history  of  this  war  will 
be  competently  written  as  an  ex¬ 
position  of  treaties  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  legislative  acts  and  in¬ 
ternational  assemblies.  It  will 
be  an  indispensable  record.  But 
readers  will  really  understand 
only  when  they  fill  in  and  em¬ 
body  the  record  with  today’s  re¬ 
porting  of  how  men  and  women, 
nameless  in  history,  worked  and 
slogged  and  suffered  over  there 
and  over  here. 

Ernie  Pyle  has  the  talent,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  so  far,  for  mak¬ 
ing  people  on  subways  and  in 
farmhouses  come  close  to  under¬ 
standing  their  G.  I.  Joes,  who 
already  are  coming  back  to  them, 
changed.  In  Ernie’s  own  words. 
“They  have  seen  and  done  and 
felt  things  you  cannot  know.” 

You  probably  come  close  to 
knowing  when  you  re-read  in 
this  book  of  the  men  who  came 
in  the  night  to  say  a  final  word 
by  a  du^  wall  to  their  dead 
company-commander.  It  was 
probably  the  finest  column  Pyle 
has  written.  It  is  the  very  heart 
of  war.  Formal  histories  will 
have  the  epitaph  of  armies  and 
the  testament  of  nations. 

Reminiscent  of  E  &  P’s  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  get  official  rec¬ 
ognition  for  wounded  corre¬ 
spondents  is  Pyle’s  account  of 


Dick  Tregaskis  of  International 
News  Service. 

"A  sheil  fragment  had  gone 
through  his  hc^et  and  ripped 
his  skull  open,”  Ernie  writes. 
“Dick  had  walked  half  a  mile 
down  the  mountain  by  himself 
until  he  found  help.  Late  that 
night  be  arrived  at  the  hospital, 
was  put  to  sleep  on  morphine, 
and  Major  William  Pitts  per¬ 
formed  ^e  brain  operation.  He 
took  more  than  a  dozen  pieces 
of  bone  and  steel  out  of  Dick’s 
brain,  along  with  some  of  the 
brain  itself.” 

War  has  its  humor,  too,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  humor  in 
“Brave  Men.”  The  laughs  are 
put  down  in  the  same  unorna¬ 
mented.  factual  way  as  are  the 
mud,  the  glimpses  of  the  stars, 
and  the  horror. 

“Pistol-packin’  Mama,”  sung 
at  a  USO  show,  was  obviously 
unfamiliar  over  there.  A  general 
sitting  beside  Ernie  said,  “That’s 
a  new  one  on  me;  I  never  heard 
that  before.”  To  which  Pyle  re¬ 
plied; 

“I  never  heard  it  either  until 
I  went  home  last  fall,  and  then  I 
had  to  listen  to  it  thirty  times  a 
day.  It  was  coming  out  of  trees 
and  water  faucets.  Even  my  dog 
was  howling  it  at  night.  'That’s 
one  advantage  of  being  over¬ 
seas.” 

How  much  the  home  front 
needs  a  Pyle  of  information  upon 
how  wars  are  actually  fought 
may  be  gleaned  from  Ernie’s 
account  of  some  of  the  Christmas 
presents  we  sent  abroad. 

Polka-Dot  Tie  for  Xmas 

“Most  of  the  Christmas  boxes 
were  pretty  nice  collections,” 
Ernie  writes.  “But  there  were 
men  who  actually  got  cans  of 
Spam.  Others  got  fancy  straw 
house  slippers,  and  some  got 
black  silk  socks.  The  funniest 
gift  I  saw  was  a  beautiful  blue 
polka-dot  necktie.” 

Of  our  leadership,  Pyle  writes: 
“We  have  won  because  we  have 
had  magnificent  top  leadership, 
at  home  and  in  our  allies  and 
with  ourselves  overseas.  Surely 
America  made  its  two  perfect 
choices  in  General  Eisenhower 
and  General  Bradley.  They  are 
great  men — to  me  doubly  great 
because  they  are  direct  and  kind. 

“The  strength  we  have  spread 
around  the  world  is  appalling.  In 
the  past  two  years  I  have  heard 
soldiers  say  a  thousand  times, 
'If  only  we  could  have  created 
all  this  energy  for  something 
good.’  But  we  rise  above  our 
normal  powers  only  in  time  of 
destruction.” 

There  should  be  a  nonchalant 
Frenchman  in  every  war  movie, 
Ernie  suggests;  Tense  soldiers 
crouching  in  ditches,  firing  from 
behind  low  walls.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  a  Frenchman,  in  faded 
blue  overalls  and  beret,  a 
nearly  burned-up  cigarette  in  his 
mouth,  comes  striding  down  the 
middle  of  the  road  past  the  sol¬ 
diers. 


“1  saw  that  happen  four  times 
after  D-day,”  Pyle  soys. 

And  in  the  midst  of  Paris  with 
its  street  fighting,  ecstasy,  and 
comic  relief,  the  author  tells  us, 
was  a  tandem  bicycle  ridden  by 
a  man  and  a  beautiful  woman, 
both  in  bright  blue  shorts. 

It  recalls  the  story  told  on 
Richard  Harding  Davis  while  he 
was  covering  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  war: 

In  one  of  the  few  times  when 
Spanish  bullets  flew  thick,  sensi¬ 
ble  American  Regulars,  trained 
to  respect  the  business  end  of 
bullets,  were  crawling  forward, 
prone.  Mr.  Davis,  immaculate 
in  his  fabulous  correspondent’s 
outfit,  stood  erect  and  dapper, 
rolling  a  cigarette. 

“You  are  in  a  very  precarious 
position,  Mr.  Davis,”  ventured 
an  officer  from  a  ditch. 

The  completely  nonchalant  re¬ 
porter  replied,  “Don’t  call  me 
Mr.  Davis.  Call  me  Dick.” 

BASES  OVERSEAS  by  George  Weller. 

New  York:  H^rcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 

p.aBy.  1944.  434  pp.  $3.50. 

UNDOUBTEDLY.  George  Wel¬ 
ler,  Pulitzer  Prize  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  went  off  the  deep  end  for 
American  imperialism  in  this 
book.  It  is  emotionally  argued 
and  overwritten. 

Yet  it  is  worth  reading.  Weller 
is  an  excellent  reporter.  He  has 
seen  a  lot  of  this  war  and  a  lot 
of  quickly  acquired,  and  there¬ 
fore  expensively  equipped, 
American  bases.  His  reporting 
is  useful.  For  newsmen  particu¬ 
larly,  the  book  gives  facts  and 
backgrounds  and  first-hand  ob¬ 
servations  that  are  valuable  grist 
for  the  post-war  mill. 

The  author  reminds  one  of  the 
goaded  cry  of  Scarlett  O’Hara 
who  had  been  hungry  so  long. 
“If  I  get  out  of  this.”  she  cried, 
“I’ll  never  be  hungry  again,  so 
help  me!” 

Weller  has  been  close  to  the 
men  who  suffered  on  Bataan 
because  we  neglected  to  fortify 
islands  to  supply  Corregldor.  He 
has  been  disillusioned  by  secret 
treaties  that  excluded  America. 
He  has  been  close  to  the  1942 
threat  to  Australia  and  India.  He 
distrusts  Russia,  India.  China. 
Freed  from  internal  strife,  he 
says,  they  may  join  up,  go  on 
the  loose,  1,000-million  strong, 
and  raise  particular  hell. 

He  saw  us  desperately  trading 
destroyers  for  bases  at  our  side- 
door,  saw  us  fight  the  French  as 
well  as  the  Germans  in  order  to 
get  a  base  in  Africa  in  order  to 
protect  Allied  shipping  through 
the  Mediterranean  in  order  to 
supply  China  in  order  to  defend 
ourselves  against  Japan. 

“If  w’e  ever  get  out  of  this.” 
he  seems  to  cry,  “let’s  have  bases, 
plenty  of  them,  all  over  the 
cock-eyed  globe.  Let’s  not  get 
caught  this  way  again,  so  help 
us!” 

In  fact,  he  wants  25  bases  as 
strong  as  Malta  and  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  He  wants  five  in  the  New 
Guinea-Solomons  area  alone.  He 
wants  them  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  in  Scandinavia,  on 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  the 
Balearic  Isles,  on  the  Balkan 
coast,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  a 
good  many  other  places. 


CoL  Hobby  Cit«<l 

Washington,  Jan.  5  —  CoL 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  direetsr 
of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
has  been  awarded  the  Diidh- 
guishod  Service  Medal,  tM»d 
highest  decoration,  the  War 
Department  has  announced 
The  citation  declares  that 
without  precedent  to  guide 
her,  she  had  “established 
sound  initial  policies,  pkuuiad 
and  supervised  the  selection 
and  training  of  officers  and 
the  preparation  of  regula¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Her  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  nation 
has  been  of  important  signifi¬ 
cance.”  Col.  Hobby  left  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Houston 
Post  to  organize  the  WAC. 

Well,  we  need  a  brake  for 
what  he  calls  the  this-is-the-last- 
war  mystics  and  for  any  othen 
who  think  we  can  retire  into  our 
pre-war  status  quo.  And  there 
are  enough  provocative  state¬ 
ments  and  useful  data  in  “Bases 
Overseas”  to  make  a  reading 
worthwhile.  There  are  books, 
Francis  Bacon  once  observed,  to 
be  tasted  here  and  there,  not 
swallowed  whole. 

If  we  tasted  nothing  but  the 
restatement  of  the  case  against 
our  dullness  over  secret  treaties 
in  World  War  I,  and  the  report¬ 
ing  of  things  this  trained  re¬ 
porter  actually  saw,  Weller's 
book  would  justify  a  leafing. 

This  question,  which  Weller 
poses,  is  worth  pondering  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  these  times  of  hoped- 
for  international  cooperation 
among  the  democracies,  in  this 
time  of  hoped-for  American 
leadership: 

“Is  there  not  something  tragic¬ 
ally  tardy  about  the  request  of 
Colonel  House — three  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  declaration  of  war  (in 
1917) — to  Lord  Balfour,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affain. 
that  his  nation  be  allowed  to  see 
the  treaties  for  whose  fulfillment 
the  nation  had  been  sent  to 
war?” 

Newsmen  will  recall  that  these 
treaties  became  generally  known 
to  the  American  public  through 
a  superb  bit  of  patient  reporting 
by  William  K.  Hutchinson  of  the 
International  News  Service— in 
1937.  Hutchinson’s  story  re¬ 
ported  the  contents  of  the  tran¬ 
script  of  a  secret  conference  of 
the  British  Imperial  War  Council 
in  the  spring  of  1917. 

The  next  20  years  may  be  the 
most  crucial  In  the  history  of 
human  liberty.  An  informed 
public  is  essential  to  democraaT' 
Newspapers  bear  the  principtl 
responsibility. 

Any  competent  reporting  of 
facts,  whether  we  go  all  the  way 
with  accompanying  speculation 
or  not,  is  vital,  particularly  to 
newspaper  men. 

■ 

Seeks  'Democracy' 

At  the  rate  of  1,000  lettera  a 
day,  British  readers  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail  replied  to  the 
Mail’s  invitation  and  Winston 
Churchill’s  query  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  definitions  of 
democracy.  A  cross-section  of 
the  answers  were  printed  in  1**| 
week’s  transatlantic  edition  of 
the  Mail. 
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Newsmen  Again 
Protest  SHA^ 
Censorship  Rule 

Smouldering  resentment  of 
American  war  correspondents 
jpinst  official  silence  on  devel¬ 
opments  on  the 
yMitern  front 
again  flared  Into 
open  protest  this 
week. 

At  Supreme 
Headquarters  In 
Paris,  newsmen 
.  were  told  they 
<  could  quote  a 
BfWsh  Broad- 
emting  Corpora¬ 
tion  report  of  an 
American  First 
Anny  advance 
on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  German  salient  in 
Belgium,  but  they  could  not 
quote  Supreme  Headquarters  or 
confirm  or  deny  it  on  their  own 
account. 

The  correspondents  promptly 
blew  up,  and  several,  both  Brit- 
ii  and  American,  joined  in  a 
heated  protest.  During  the  dis- 
caaion  Drew  Middleton  of  the 
.Vatn  York  Times  charged  that 
SEAEFs  briefings  in  recent  days 
,  have  been  “the  worst  I  have 
experienced  in  five  years  of 
I  war." 

The  American  people  would 
certainly  object  to  getting  news 
of  American  troops  through  the 
BTC  before  they  could  get  it 
through  American  sources,  he 
said. 

Marshall  Yarrow,  Reuters  cor¬ 
respondent,  said,  “If  the  BBC 
runs  this  place,  let  us  know  and 
we  can  pack  up  and  go  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  listen  to  BBC.” 

An  hour  after  the  protests  and 
almost  11  hours  after  the  orig¬ 
inal  BBC  announcement,  SHAEF 
issued  official  information  that 
the  First  Army  had  opened  an 
attack. 

A  dispatch  by  its  correspond¬ 
ent  William  F.  Boni.  Associated 
Press  reported,  was  held  up  un¬ 
til  12  hours  after  SHAEF  had 
released  the  same  news.  After 
a  few  details  on  battle  action. 
Boni  wrote;  “This  is  the  extent 
of  the  details  which  for  the 
present  First  Army  correspond¬ 
ents  are  allowed  to  write.  .  . 

This  was  the  second  time  in 
two  weeks  that  correspondents 
at  SHAEF  had  revolted  against 
what  they  felt  to  be  unjustified 
censorship.  On  Dec.  19,  two  days 
after  the  Nazis  had  begun  their 
counterattack,  they  disrupted  a 
routine  briefing  session  with  de- 
inands  for  an  explanation  of  a 
news  blackout  on  the  action 
(E4P,  Dec.  23,  p.  13).  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  protest,  news  was  re¬ 
leased  after  a  48-hour  time  lag, 
later  reduced  to  24  hours. 

Late  this  week,  SHAEF  an¬ 
nounced  the  36-hour  lag  was  be¬ 
ing  cut  to  12  hours. 

The  first  word  from  Edward 
W.  Beattie,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  near  the  French  town  of 
Chaumont  in  September,  came 
this  week  in  a  postcard  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Beattie,  in 
Sarasota.  Fla. 


Mrs.  Beattie  said  the  message 
was  in  her  son’s  handwriting. 
Dated  Oct.  6,  it  reed: 

“I  am  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
good  health.  Will  be  sent  to  an¬ 
other  camp  from  which  I  can 
write  more  fully.  Love.  Ed.” 

Beattie  and  Wright  Bryan  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  were  cap¬ 
tured  Sept.  12  when  their  Jeep 
ran  into  a  German  patrol.  Bryan 
also  was  recently  reported  in  a 
prison  camp.  Correspondent 
John  Mecklin  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
was  also  taken,  but  escaped  after 
a  brief  period  of  captivity. 

Hundreds  of  Iowa  families  re¬ 
ceived  Christmas  messages  from 
their  soldiers  overseas  through 
the  efforts  of  Gordon  Gammack, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  war  correspondent. 

Gammack  interviewed  21  Iowa 
soldiers  in  the  Seventh  Army  in 
a  special  broadcast  direct  from 
Alsace,  France,  Christmas  day. 
Holiday  greetings  from  234  more 
Iowa  fighting  men  in  the  Seventh 
Army  were  carried  in  the  issues 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  im¬ 
mediately  following  Christmas 
day. 

Movements  of  correspondents 
to  and  from  the  fighting  fronts 
this  week  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Three  Chicago  war  corre¬ 
spondents  have  returned  to  their 
respective  newspapers  from 
three  different  theaters  of  war. 
Herb  Graffis,  Chicago  Times. 
from  Europe:  Frank  Sturdy, 
Chicago  Tribune,  from  the  Aleu¬ 
tians:  and  60-year-old  Harold 
Brown,  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican,  from  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
where  he  sought  out  Chicagoans 
for  special  stories  of  the  war  in 
that  sector. 

J.  Curtis  Lyons,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index,  has  gone  abroad 
as  an  accredited  war  correspond¬ 
ent  representing  his  newspaper. 
He  Is  attached  to  a  naval  com¬ 
mand,  to  be  gone  for  a  number 
of  weeks. 

Bobbin  Coons,  AP’s  Hollywood 
columnist,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  San  Francisco  bureau, 
preparatory  to  being  given  a  war 
assignment  in  the  Pacific.  Also 
transferred  to  AP’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  staff,  preparatory  to  being 
given  an  assignment  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater,  is  Hamilton  Faron. 
who  has  been  covering  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

On  the  way  to  satisfying  an  am¬ 
bition  that  he  has  been  nursing 
many  months  is  Russell  Brines, 
of  AP’s  San  Francisco  bureau, 
who  is  awaiting  transportation  to 
the  Philippines,  where  he  will 
join  MacArthur’s  staff  as  a  war 
correspondent.  Brines  formerly 
covered  for  AP  in  Japan,  China 
and  the  Philippines,  and  was  in 
Manila  at  the  time  it  was  taken 
by  the  Jans.  After  spending 
many  months  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  he  was  repatriated,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  “They  Shall  Eat 
Stones.” 

■ 

Sponsors  Bowlincr 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  has  opened  its  Greater 
New  York  Individual  Bowling 
Tourney. 


Beottie 
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the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points! 


With  additional  planes  and  space  available  for  all  urgent  cargo, 
3-iniIe-a-ininute  Air  Express  directly  serves  hundreds  of  U.  S. 
cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries.  And  shippers  nationwide 
are  now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air  Express 
charges  —  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet 
wartime  demands. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  '  'North,  East,  South,  West” —  an  informative 
booklet  that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive. 
Dept.  PR-11,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N,  Y.,  or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  office. 


Phon*  RAUWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
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MRS.  MAY  WOOLARD,  former 

editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Windsor  (Ill.)  Gazette,  died 
Dec.  28  at  Los  Angeles.  Her 
son.  Warden  Woolard,  is  assi.st- 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner. 

Pvt.  David  S.  Velie,  31,  for¬ 
mer  Milwaukee  newspaper  man, 
previously  reported  missing  In 
action,  has  been  declared  killed 
in  action  in  France  Nov,  16.  Pvt. 
Velie  worked  in  the  editorial 
departments  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Milwaukee  bureau  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Lt.  Thomas  Chavis,  28.  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Herald- American 
reporter  and  more  recently  a 
bomber  navigator,  was  killed  in 
action  over  Germany,  Oct.  12. 

Herman  M.  Sparks,  38, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Labor  News,  CIO 
publication,  died  in  that  city  re¬ 
cently  of  a  heart  attack. 

E.  B.  Stuart,  68,  from  1898 
until  1913  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  old  Marshall  ( Mich. ) 
Statesman,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  that  city  Dec.  27. 

Arthur  C.  Broecker,  56,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Indianapolis  News  tor  seven 
years,  died  Dec.  27  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Meoos  Gravelle,  59,  news  pho¬ 
tographer  and  one  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Gravelle  Pictorial 
News,  died  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Dec.  29. 

Walter  Barusch,  50,  San 
Francisco  advertising  man  and 
former  newspaper  man.  died 
Jan.  1  at  Paio  Alto  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  He  founded 
the  Walter  Barusch  Advertising 
Agency  in  1927. 

John  F.  McDonnell,  61,  a 
wire  editor  in  the  New  York 
office  of  AP,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Jan.  1  in  his  home  in  the 
Bronx. 

John  W.  Milne,  79,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Gil¬ 
roy  ( Cai. )  Gazette  and  the  Pres¬ 
cott  (Ariz.)  Miner-Publisher, 
died  Dec.  30  in  Martinez,  Cal., 
after  an  illness . 

Joseph  A.  McOwen,  61.  retired 
partner  of  the  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Co.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  di^  Dec.  31  at  his 
home  in  New  York. 

Alvah  J.  Dix,  53,  veteran  news 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  died 
Dec.  17. 

Reed  A.  McRoberts,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
hurgh  Bulletin  Index  and  at 
one  time  managing  editor  of  the 
Pathfinder,  was  killed  in  the 
Philippines  Dec.  12. 

Leo  Daugherty.  41,  member  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times,  died  Jan.  2. 

Seymour  Mittelmark,  45, 
head  of  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  the  same  name, 
died  Dec.  27. 

Eugene  Pickard,  52,  director 
of  the  photographic  department 
of  Montreal  (Que.)  La  Presse, 
and  for  38  years  connected  with 
that  newspaper,  died  Dec.  30. 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  wHh  Order) 

I  tlwe  M  per  llee 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  eed 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATiONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  intertion 
4  timet— .70  per  line  per  Intertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad¬ 
vertisement,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Advar- 
titers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  at  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  addad  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  ’’Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magaxine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  Thera  it  no  tee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  tent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Tiasea  Tower,  B’wsy  at  Atnd  SL 
Haw  York  18,  H.  T. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

OAPABLE~BAn>tlHO,  bnyinc.  sell- 
inc,  merfert,  dailias  or  weeklies,  any- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighnar  Agency,  NashvHle,  llich. 
OOMFlP—TIAli  8BBVIOBS 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 

nm  oAiaisBLL  ookpaot 

Park  OentrsJ  Bnilding,  Los  Angeles 
W.  H.  QLOVEB  00.,  Ventnra.  (lal. 
Oonfldentisl  data  on  desirable  news¬ 
paper  pr«pertiee^__Inqnire; _ 

HAT  BB0THBB8,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newtpopei^  For  Sale 

HIOH-OlXsar  marytand'^weekly 

greeting  $30,000,  unusually  high  net, 
ABC  circulation  6.000  plus.  150  to 
200  classified  ads  weekly  at  50c  mini¬ 
mum;  community  of  35.000.  Price 
$55,000.  References.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

IN  TEXAS.  GOOD  WEEKLY,  ma¬ 
chine-equipped.  Fine  man  wife  pro¬ 
position.  Job  shop.  Town  of  1200  serv¬ 
ing  10,000  rural  homes.  $5,000  or  $50 
monthly  lease.  George  W.  Hawkes. 

Nacogdoches.  Texas. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  newspaper, 
community  of  85,000,  superb  equip¬ 
ment.  Price  $60,000;  cash  required 
$30,000.  References.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton,  N,  Y, 

Nawapapor  Proaa 

_ Eiatcrs _ 

ICAOHXMXgTfl — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

36  Rose  8t.  New  York. 
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Lagal  Natie* 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stock¬ 
holders  of  The  Editor  A  Pnblhhar 
Company  will  be  held  in  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  Suite  1700,  Times 
Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wednesday, 
January  24th.  1045.  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  such  business  as  may  legal¬ 
ly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Robert  U.  Brown 

January  2nd,  1945  Secretary 

Machaalaal  Iqalpawi*  For  Sal# 

FOB  SAZJB,  3  Hiller  Antomatie  Has- 
ter-spesds.  Good  condition.  Jay  Slater, 
584  Bonth  Goodman  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. _ 

FOB  SALE:  New  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 

Stamford,  Conn. _ _ _ _ 

NEWSPAPEB  PRESSES  FOB  SALE 
Kindly  write  or  wire  for  full  details  on 
any  press  suitable  to  your  needs,  and 
in  which  yon  are  immediately  inter¬ 
ested,  and  we  will  furnish  full  details 
on  that  particular  press. 

Goss  16  page  press,  “Junior  Straight- 
line,”  20,  21  or  22  inch  col.  length. 
OosK  20-page  pre.^s.  “Junior  Straight- 
line,”  20,  21  or  22  inch  col.  length. 
Goss  32-page  press,  22% -inch  cut-off. 
Goss  82page  press,  color  cylinder, 
22% -inch  cut-off. 

Goss  64-page  color  press,  22% -inch 
cut-off. 

Goss  64page  press.  “High  Speed,” 
superimposed  four  units,  color  cylin¬ 
der,  23  9/16-inch  cut-off. 

Goss  48-page  press,  22% -inch  cut-off. 
Goss  48-psge  press,  six  decks,  “High 
Speed,”  single  width,  23  9/16inch  cut¬ 
off. 

Goss  Comet  press,  20  inch  col.  length, 
.\0  motor  equipment. 

Hoe  64-psge  press,  four  low  construct¬ 
ed  units,  22%-22%-ineh  cut-off. 

Hoe  48-page  press,  three  unit,  23  9/16- 
inch  cut-off. 

Hoe  48-page  press,  22% -inch  cut-off. 
Hoe  82-page  press,  22% -inch  cut-off. 
Hoe  11  cylinder  hard  packing  color 
press,  21% -inch  cut-off. 

Hoe  82-page  four  deck  color  press, 
23  9/16-inch  cut-off. 

Hoe  16-page  two  deck  press,  28  9/16- 
inch  cut-off,  AO  motor  and  stereotype 
machinery. 

Duplex  20  page  one  unit  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  press,  AO  motor  and  stereotype 
machinery. 

Stereotype  machinery. 

George  O.  Heffelman,  406  W,  Pico 

Bird.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. _ 

GOSS  4  UNIT,  Hoe  4  or  2  Unit  press, 
late  models.  Pony  Autoplate,  all  for 
22%--inch  cut-off.  AO  100  Hp.  motor 
drive.  Box  1182,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

SraBEOTTPING'EWiTMBNT 
FOR  SALE  Tail  cutter,  Hoe,  with 
5  Hp.  2500  rpm  DC  motor  in  good 
working  order.  Ohio  State  Journal, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mochaalcal  BqalpMirt  Waa4a^ 

INTERESTED  IN  BUYING  8- page 
Duplex  or  Goas  Newspaper  Press,  also 
a  Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
tiarticulars  together  with  serial  niun- 
her.  Box  1507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
2-OOLOB  11x14  magasine  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

Gosa  proaa,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HaiN  Wmaiad 

Advartiains _ 

ARTIST,  NEWSPAPER,  creative,  de¬ 
sign,  layouts,  lettering,  production, 
permanent.  Salary  open.  Address  Box 
5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Permanent  position,  good  future  for 
man  who  knows  how  to  build  Olassi- 
fled,  and  it  willing  to  demonstrate  his 
ability.  Give  full  record  of  employ¬ 
ment,  snapshot  if  available.  Apply  in 
confidence.  Knowlton  Parker,  St. 
Joseph  1.  Missouri,  News-Press  A 


Holp  Waa4*4 
Advertisiag  (Cost’d) 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor,  man  or  woman.  Perm* 
nent  position.  Good  future.  Wriu 
complete  information  in  first  letter, 
giving  age,  experience,  salary  desirM 
and  include  recent  snapshot.  Post 
Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
NEWSPAPEB  SPACE  SALEnfuT 
An  old  established  firm  of  newspaper 
representatives  will  add  to  its 
York  staff  a  salesman  who  should  he 
between  25-30.  Some  experience  is 
market  and  newspaper  selling  research, 
acquaintanceship  among  the  metropo¬ 
litan  advertising  people,  aptitude  tor 
intelligently  competitive  newspaper 
selling  through  oral  and  written  pre¬ 
sentations  are  qualities  we  seek  in 
our  new  man,  and  stand  ready  to  help 
him  develop  further  when  with  nt, 
H  you  feel  you  can  offer  such  qaali- 
fications  and  would  like  an  opportna- 
ity  to  represent  an  outstanding  gronp 
of  newspapers  in  important  cities  tell 
us  all  about  yourself,  including  pset 
experience,  draft  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  Address  Box  1912,  K.  A  P, 
RICH  SUBURBAN  DETB0IT~^ 
need  young,  resourceful  adv.  salesmas 
capable  becoming  ass't  manager.  Tlg- 
orous  competition.  Good  salary  plui 
commission.  Prefer  demobilized  Vet 
Bend  photo,  history.  Box  1887,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Hulp  WaatoH 

_ EJitorial _ 

BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE  reporter  whs 
knows  news  and  can  write  tersely, 
wanted  by  mid-west  daily,  operating 
5-day,  40-hour  week.  Excellent  chance 
for  advancement  for  right  person.  Give 
details  of  experience,  family,  draft 
and  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 

Box  20,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-ASSOCIATE 
In  small,  live  organization  on  monthlj 
merchandising  trade  paper  established 
over  50  years  and  a  recognised  force 
in  the  industry.  Knowledge  of  trade 
not  necessary.  Special  qualificatioai 
faculty  for  writing  well,  knowledge  of 
engraving  processes,  artistic  ability  is 
layout  and  make-up,  talent  for  follov- 
through  to  completion.  Opportunity 
for  man  whose  work  will  prove  he  is 
qualified  for  permanent  position.  Give 
full  particulars  with  detailed  infonas' 
tion  of  experience  and  abilities.  Box 

1913,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WBITEB  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  editorial  page  make-up,  for 
large  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Mi^ 
be  thoroughly  equipped,  with  special 
emphasis  on  knowledge  of  economics 
national  finance  and  taxation.  Please 
give  full  details  of  qualifications,  ags, 
past  and  present  employment.  Box  25, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  PERMANENT  position  os 
morning  paper  to  editor  who  can  han¬ 
dle  city  desk  and  sports  also  want  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  for  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Leader  Republican  Herald, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Frank  L.  Rogers. 
EDITOEIAL  MAKE-UP  MAN.  Aa  t» 
usual  opportunity  with  leading  natiea 
al  industrial  publisher  in  New  York 
for  experienced  make-up  man  whs 
knows  type,  who  can  create  interestiaf 
editorial  lay-outs.  Not  Just  a  war  tint 
opening  but  a  long-range  advaneemsat 
opportunity  with  one  of  America's 
soundest  publishing  organixatisat. 
Write  complete  details  and  salary  re 
qnirements.  Box  1862,  E.  A  P. 
HIGH  CLASS,  WELL  ESTABLUffi 
leading  newspaper,  in  an  attraetHe 
eastern  city  seeks  ^itorial  writer  whs 
has  specialised  in  study  of  govsn- 
ment,  public  finance,  taxation,  and  $0 
litical  nistory  and  can  make  practical, 
intelligent  application  of  them  to  car 
rent  affairs  under  capable  dlreetiw 
Mutt  be  college  graduate  and  prefer- 
ably  have  pursued  graduate  stadisc. 
Position  permanent  with  tala^  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  present  qualinestisM 
Substantial  farther  inereaaea  as  de¬ 
monstrated  ability  iostifies.  An  , as; 
usual  opportunity  for  one  valmja 
and  prapared  to  fellow  It  up.  Rspl^ 
strictly  confidential,  if  reques^ 
should  give  full  comprehoBaive  detaiia 
of  qualifications,  age,  personal  ■*■***) 
and  paat  and  present  employmeah  u 
any.  Box  1868,  Editor  A  Publish*. 
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Htip  Waiitarf 

_ UitorMl 

NKEDSD  who  can 
new*  intolligently  and  quickly, 
ta  ueume  responsibility  in  emergen- 
{jw,  is  willing  to  lesm.  An  excellent 
Ink  Job  awaits  right  man  on  mid-west 
j^ly  of  growing  circulation  with  ex- 
tiling  postwar  plans.  If  you’re  doing 
pod  job  on  smaller  paper  and  seek 
i^nasement.  here’s  a  chance  to  show 
fosr  stuff.  Write  detailed  letter  giving 
pnsset  pay,  draft  statns  and  family. 
Ba  IS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

pggK  MAH— ~EICPE1tl KNCEP  at  copy, 
nikoop.  Large  newspaper  near  N.  Y., 
Oilld  contract.  $65  to  start.  Box  Ko. 
I,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

un  TO  WOBK  IV  WASHnrOTOV, 

p,  O.f  Have  openings  for  competent, 
mksr  reporters,  copyreaders,  write 
(lOy,  stating  experience,  saiary  de- 
ilied.  Box  1864,  Editor  A  ^biiaher. 

KAXAOINO  EDITOR  permanent  posi- 
ties,  progressive  8,910  ABO  morning 
piper  experience  handling  staff,  full 
Itued  wire,  writing  head*,  editorials, 
miking  up.  Airmail,  details,  salary, 
iitlnde  photo.  W.  O.  Strong,  Tupelo 

Jisninl.  Tupelo.  Miss. _ 

midwest  newspaper  in  fast- 
peeing  industrial  and  agricultural 
eity,  hs*  opening  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Must  be  steady  and  reliable. 
B<a  1869,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

nWSPAPER  ARTIST  — Ohio  daily 
Miks  art  department  head  with  ideas 
ind  initiative,  ability  in  retouch  and 
lijont.  Five-day  week  and  good  salary 
for  experienced  man  who  seeks  ad- 
Tineement  in  paper  with  postwar  plans 
of  color  and  picture  page.  Write  per- 
lonsl  letter  giving  salary,  other  de- 
tiili.  Box  18.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  OOr V HEADER,  court’s  repor¬ 
ter,  oil  reporter,  excellent  jobs  for 
(oopetent.  steady  men.  Write  or  wire 
Bex  89,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BIPOBTER  WANTED — exp.  by  good 
tiisU  eity  daily,  circ.  6500.  Not  dura- 
ties  job.  Modern  plant,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Ability  promptly  recog¬ 
nised  and  rewarded.  State  age,  exp. 
ind  salary  required.  Daily  Journal, 
atsrgis,  Mich.  _ _ _ 

BIPOBTER,  general,  some  sports,  and 
d«k  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Oalif. 
city  18,000;  single  man  desired.  Fles- 
iut  eenditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
■ket,  personal  description.  Box  1884, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BBPOBTER,  man  or  woman,  for  semi- 
seeUy  in  collegs  town  of  6,600,  to 
vsrk  under  experienced  editor.  Exeel- 
lesl  cksnee  to  gain  experience.  $86 
veskly  guaranteed  to  start.  Newa- 
Obrsnlcle,  Shlppensbnrg,  Pa. _ 

i  BBPOBTER — for  medinm-sixed  daily 
.  ind  Sunday  on  West  Coast  of  Florida. 
Permanent  job  with  future.  Must  have 
experience.  Ex-serviceman  preferred. 

I  Starts  St  $30.  Write  full  particulars 
t*  James  F.  Fowler,  managing  editor, 
Hersid-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

WAITED,  experienced  desk  man,  af- 
terneea  paper,  6v*-day  week;  excel- 

Ileat  srorking  conditions.  Leader,  Great 
Pslli.  Mont. _ 

WAITED— NEWSPAPER  HAN  on  af- 
temeoa  daily  with  desk  experience 
tCBsral  reporting,  some  knowledge  of 
■ports  for  local  sports  only,  in  a  live 
b^itsble  eity  of  18,000  in  Ohio.  Po- 
•itisa  permanent  to  one  who  makes 
toed.  Six  on  editorial  staff.  Give  ex- 
parieace  and  salary  to  start.  Address 
Bex  1841.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WAITED  — NEWSPAPER  MAN  to 
edit  weekly  publication  with  18,000 
cireilation.  Write  the  South  Omaha 
Boa,  4804  So.  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Halp  WoRtad 

_ _ Mackanical _ 

Wn  NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  — 

^empetent  journeyman  familiar  with 
nee  4-pIatc  wide  machine.  Located  in 
“••aiian  Islanda.  40-hour  week. 
el-80  per  hour.  Adding  personnel  to 
present  sMff.  Circulation  150,000 
Must  be  U.  S.  Qitisen.  Write 
fkUy  qualiBcstiona,  age,  draft  statns, 
etc.  Box  1888,  Editor  A  Pnbliebor. 


Halp  Waatad 

I 

FOREMAN  press  room.  Small  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Modem  Duplex  Tubular  Press.  Box 

1800,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED— Good  job  printer  capable 
of  handling  job  department;  must  be 
able  to  handle  all  types  of  jobs  and 
automatic  and  Miehle  Presses.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  P.  D.  Gold  Pub.  Oo., 

Wilson.  N.  0. _ 

WANTED;  Two  cemblnation  engrav¬ 
er-photographers  for  day  and  night 
shifts,  well  equipped  plant.  Wire  Bryan 
Collier,  Ledger-Enquirer  Papers,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Georgia. 

HrIp  WoRtRd 
PnbUe  RalatiaM 

OPPORTDNITT  WITH  POST-WAR 
future  for  smart  young  news  writer  in 
public  relations  department  of  large 
industrial  firm.  Discharged  veteran 
from  Middle  West  preferred.  State  all 
details,  include  picture,  in  letter  to 
Public  Relations  Editor,  Box  512,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Halp  WoRtad 

Pkotograpky 

PHOTOORAPHER^Here’s  chance  of 
lifetime  for  right  man  who  wants  to 
head  and  develop  his  own  dept,  on  pic¬ 
ture-minded  met.  daily.  This  spot  not 
for  yon  unless  yon  have  pioneering 
blood — but  don’t  apply  unless  yon  want 
to  stick.  Would  like  your  background 
and  sample  work  in  first  letter.  Jour¬ 
nal.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

SitaaMaRS  Waatad 

Adamasstrative _ 

BUSINESS  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
46  years  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efficient  organization  building  that 
gets  results.  Experience  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  production  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounts,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  ali  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  community.  Salary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  1787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHaatiaaa  Waatad 

Advartisiat 

ADVERTISINO  MANAGER  or  Bus!- 
nets  Manager,  snceassful  executive 
now  employed,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  in  mid-west  or  west.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  and  references,  21  years 
newspaper  experience.  Aft  89,  mar¬ 
ried.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  well 
qualified  man  write  at  once.  Box  1888, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINd  MGR.  OR  SAL^ 
SCAN:  18  yrs.’  experience  with  New 
England  dailies  in  cities  60,000  to 
150,000.  Age  46,  married,  reliable 
references.  Box  1867,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  BIANAGER  (national 
and  retail);  10  yrs.’  experience  rural, 
metropolitan  markets;  promotion- 
minded;  capable  executive;  newly-dis¬ 
charged  veteran;  age  30.  Box  31,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ , 

SECRETARY- Sales  promoter,  full  -part 
time;  diversified  advertising,  selli^ 
experience.  Derrell,  70  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

SltHofioRS  Waatad 

_ Artisf _ 

CREATIVE  ARTIST — wants  job  in 
editorial  cartooning,  adv.  art  or  illus¬ 
tration.  Samples,  reference*.  Box 
1892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatiaaa  Waatad 

_ Grculatiaa _ 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE,  25  yrs.’ 
experience  two  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  well  qualified  to  operate  eco¬ 
nomically  and  progressively,  will  con¬ 
sider  permanent  connection  live  news¬ 
paper  offering  greater  opportunity. 
Available  promptly.  Box  16,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  or  District  Manager: 
Age  42,  married,  five  years’  experience 
with  present  company.  Desires  change. 
With  South  or  Southwest  newspaper. 
Can  assure  best  results.  Available  at 
once.  Box  84,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHaatioaa  Waatad 

_ Grculatioa  (Coat'd) _ 

dRCrULATION  MANAGER:  Age  $$, 
experienced  and  familiar  with  all  war 
time  cireulatiou  problems.  Available 
at  once.  Box  1798,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 
OIRODLATION  MANAGER  deelies 
change,  ago  8$,  prefer  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  Fully  qualified.  Have  been  with 
one  company  18  ^ars.  Must  have  sub¬ 
stantial  salary.  Box  1800,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER  —  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  management, 
organization,  administration,  promo¬ 
tion  and  ABO.  Can  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility,  handle  all  current  day  circula¬ 
tion  problems  efficiently  .  .  .  organise 
and  develop  the  circulation  department 
to  the  publisher's  entire  satisfaction. 
Complete  details  and  other  pertinent 
facts,  upon  request.  Age  42,  married. 
Box  30,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltaotlRRS  WMlad 
_ Editarial _ 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN 

MEWS  ANALYST  AND 

EXPERT  ON  EUROPE 
.Soon  to  be  released  from  govt,  over¬ 
seas  service,  seeks  now  association  as 
EXEC.  FOREIGN  EDITOR 
COMMENTA’TOR,  PUBLIC 

RELA-nONS  COUNSEL 
With  large  press  or  radio  unit  in 
N.  Y.  C.,  Washington,  Chicago,  West 
Coast,  or  overseas.  Outstanding  record 
of  true,  realistic  forecasts.  Bi-linguist, 
46,  married. 

Believes  in  concrete  Foreign  Policy 
crusading  for  American  Democracy  as 
only  means  for  lasting  alliance  with 
Russia  and  Britain. 

Box  1914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  38,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  sober,  draft  exempt,  available 
immediately.  Box  38,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
man  seeks  permanent  southern,  south¬ 
western  or  Pacific  coast  position. 
Sports  writer  and  columnist,  direct 
staff,  do  general  features  or  handle 
desk.  Knows  public  relations.  Top 
references.  Box  1900,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Vigorous, 
spirited,  liberal  editorials;  won  Na¬ 
tional  recognition.  Mow  in  mstropoli- 
tan  East.  Southern  background;  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1868,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EDITOR  with  best  big  city  experience 
invites  correspondence  leading  to  re¬ 
sponsible  job.  Remarkable  record  at 
top  in  both  newspaper  and  radio  news; 
fast,  accurate  re-write;  35;  4-F  but 
no  visible  or  restricting  defects;  per¬ 
sonable,  college-bred,  married,  trav¬ 
eled  ;  would  be  ideal  assistant  to  over¬ 
worked  news  or  publicity  executive 
needing  reliable  helper.  Box  9,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — Eight  years’ 
newspaper  experience;  knows  govern¬ 
ment,  finance,  economics,  political  his¬ 
tory,  research  techniques;  master’s  de¬ 
gree;  excellent  writer,  vigorous  con- 
cise  style.  Box  26,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  writer,  now 
employed,  seeks  position  where  excep¬ 
tional  writing  talent  can  be  utilized  to 
fullest  advantage.  Large  eastern,  mid- 
western  or  southern  eity  preferred. 

Box  1901.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MRNAOINO  EDITOR  Texas  6-dsy 
daily  with  full  AP  coverage  desires 
change.  Am  able  reporter,  able  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  able  in  accounting, 
auditing,  capable  editorial  writer. 
Could  manage  all  departments  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Consider  place  on  big 
daily,  small  daily,  or  weeky.  Age  29, 
married,  sober,  thrifty,  no  drifter. 
Want  to  make  next  stop  last  stop. 
Would  consider  lease,  purchase  small 
)>aper.  Have  printer  available.  Box  8, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

LEO  OR  REWRITE  work — newspaper 
or  magazine.  Free  to  2  p.m.  Box  37, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  own  equip¬ 
ment,  car,  draft  deferred,  married,  so¬ 
ber.  “Will  answer  all  queries,’’  sal¬ 
ary — livable,  ready  now.  Box  11.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publi^er. 


SHbaHobs  WGAtsG 

Utorial  (Caal'^ 

NEkD  LATlN-AMlBIOAtf 

OOBBX8POHDRHT7 
Ex-newaasaa,  80,  just  honorably  4ia- 
charged  from  Army  after  two  years 
serviee  in  Latin-Amcrica,  available  for 
reputable  news-gatheriag  orgaalsatioa 
or  periodical.  Experieneod  as  rsportar, 
feature  and  magasine  writer.  Last 
worked  with  Panama  Star-Herald  un¬ 
der  HeOeachey,  in  addition  to  public 
relations  duM  with  Army  newspaper. 
Alumnus  of  Hissonri  Sehoel  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Qniere  trabajo  en  periodisme. 

Box  1860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  experieneod,  young,  seeks 
change,  hard  work  a  guarantee.  Salary 
requirements  fair.  Box  1806,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  ON  ONE  of  the  South’s 
largest  papers  desires  position  with 
metropolitan  paper  having  liberal  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Particular  interest  and 
experience  in  polities  and  labor.  Young 
University.  Box  32,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

RE-WRITE  MAN  now  employed  trade 
paper;  veteran.  Varied  interests,  es¬ 
pecially  books.  Box  1,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

TEMPORARY  POSITION  Asst.  Editor 
in  N.  Y.  0.  or  permanent  work,  Mexico 
or  Cuba.  Box  23,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VER8ATILB  NEWSMAN,  varied  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  position  medium-slaed 
paper,  comfortable  climate.  Prefers 
writing  editorials,  chatty  column.  Box 

1816.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER  -  EDITOR  —  RADIO,  Prey, 
Publicity.  10  yrs.’  exp.  Chicago,  N.  Y. 
C.,  Hollywood  and  Paris,  France.  Chi¬ 
cago  preferred.  Msthilde  Ernestine, 
1405  E.  67th  Place,  Chicago,  Ill.  Phone 

Fairfax  7867.  _ 

WRITER — w-WXKAciwm.  on  political 
affairs.  Business  and  government  ex¬ 
perience;  world  travel.  Box  38,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  GIRL  REPORTER  radio 
writer  5  years  metropolitan  experience, 
desires  newspaper  or  radio  position. 
Single.  University  graduate.  Box 
1888,  Editor  A  Publlshor _ 

SftaoftoM 

_ Mecbamcal _ 

COMP.  RM.  SUPT.  or  Meeh.  Supt.; 
experienced  all  phases;  10  to  20  ma¬ 
chines;  earned  $75  to  $125;  last  job 
7  years.  Box  1891,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ 

■puytHaMAW-STEREOTYPER.  20  vra  ’ 
exp.  Any  rotary  but  prefer  Duplex. 
Proficient,  reliable,  best  references. 
Like  Pacific  Northwest.  Available 
March  1st  Reply  525  Northeast  St., 

Anaheim,  Calif. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  super¬ 
intendent  or  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent;  newspaper  executive  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1916,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  combina¬ 
tion  pressman-stereotyper,  capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge;  18  years  foreman; 
desires  a  change.  Box  3,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SHaotfoas  WaataG 
_ FaMIe  KalaHaa* _ 

EXECUTIVR  15  years  publie  rela¬ 
tions  and  newspapers,  seeks  pesitiea 
East  Coast  with  opportauity  for  de¬ 
velopment  Box  1808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLXOITY,  PUBUO  RBLATIONI 
man  available  January  1.  Last  11  years 
concentrating  in  highway  eeoaomics, 
taxation,  municipal,  traHe,  trafle  safe¬ 
ty.  Wide  organisation,  legislative 
newspaper  contact.  Box  5000,  St. 
George  Hotel.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Handled  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  for  War  Production 
Board,  creating  acceptance  of  wartime 
actions,  policies,  aims.  Initiated  and 
wrote  2,000  press  releases.  Covered 
virtually  every  phase  of  war  economy. 
Made  complex  Government  regulation* 
understandable  for  consumers  and 
business  men.  Trained  in  economics. 
Traveling  desired.  Box  21,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

EVER  since  the  last  war,  when 
an  Allied  commission  discov¬ 
ered  that  most  of  the  alleged 
German  atrocities  in  Belgium 
were  pure  fabrication,  our  news¬ 
papers  and  the  public  have  had 
their  fingers  crossed  on  such 
stories.  * 

Atrocity  stories  in  this  war 
appear  to  have  started  early 
in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  when 
we  heard  numerous  reports  of 
the  Japanese  violating  Chinese 
women  and  children  and  of  their 
brutality  in  using  opium  to  sub¬ 
jugate  the  populace.  Then  there 
came,  via  Italy,  the  stories  about 
the  Ethopian  warriors  emasculat¬ 
ing  the  dead  and  wounded  Ital¬ 
ian  soldiers. 

More  recently  we  have  heard 
the  Russian  accounts  of  Nazi 
horror  houses  and  death  camps 
and  we  are  even  getting  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  on  the  same  situa¬ 
tions  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland  and  the  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  we  have  invaded.  Also 
in  the  last  two  weeks  there  have 
been  stories  from  France  of  Car¬ 
man  soldiers  and  officers  indis¬ 
criminately  shooting  American 
war  prisoners. 

From  the  Pacific  we  have  had 
a  few  atrocity  stories — but  the 
ghastly  ones  haven’t  yet  been 
told,  according  to  some  war  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Some  neutral  observers  have 
verified  the  Chinese  claims  of  Jap 
violence.  The  Italians  claimed 
they  had  substantiated  the  stories 
from  Ethopia,  but  apparently 
there  was  no  neutral  opinion. 
Many  of  us  have  taken  the  Rus¬ 
sians’  word  for  it  that  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  civilians  was 
practiced  by  the  Nazis,  although 
we  may  doubt  the  figures  of 
those  who  ware  thus  massacred, 
and  the  Russian  claims  are  now 
backed  up  by  some  of  our  own 
war  correspondents  who  saw 
similar  death  camps  in  western 
Europe.  An  Australian  commis¬ 
sion  investigated  and  verified 
reports  that  an  Allied  airman 
had  been  beheaded  by  a  Japan¬ 
ese  officer.  We  know  that  the 
Jap  high  command  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  execute  Allied  fliers 
that  are  shot  down  in  Jap  ter¬ 
ritory.  Every  war  correspon¬ 
dent  who  has  been  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  can  tell  you  several  Jap 
atrocity  stories,  some  of  which 
were  rumors,  but  also  some  of 
which  were  told  by  high  rank¬ 
ing  officers  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  knew  all  the  facts. 

We  think  these  stories  should 
be  printed — the  ones  that  are 
officially  verified — and  we  agree 
with  one  correspondent  who  told 
us  this  week  that  *‘we  have  been 
a  little  too  much  panty-waist 
about  them.” 

From  what  we  have  gathered, 
early  in  the  Pacific  war  corre¬ 
spondents  spent  considerable 
time  cheeking  on  these  stories 
only  to  have  Stem  spiked  on  the 
editor's  desk  when  they  arrived 
in  the  U.S.A.,  or  held  up  by 
censorship.  Now  the  war  cor¬ 
respondents  don’t  bother  to 
check  the  reports  because  they 
know  they  will  be  censored. 
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The  people  at  home  have  a 
right  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
ruthless  enemy  we  are  fighting 
in  the  Pacific  and  they  should 
be  told  even  if  they  don’t  like 
to  read  about  such  things.  We 
hear  that  our  officers  in  the 
South  Pacific  want  these  stories 
told — and  yet  they  are  not. 

Turner  Catledge  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  just  returned 
from  a  quick  trip  to  the  South 
Pacific,  has  a  couple  of  the 
ghastliest  atrocity  stories  you 
ever  heard.  ’They  haven’t  been 
cleared  for  publication,  and  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be,  but  they  came 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  high 
ranking  generals  down  there 
arho  has  the  proper  evidence. 

Catledge  is  quite  concerned 
with  the  unexpressed  policy  of 
newspapers  and  censorship 
against  printing  these  stories.  He 
advocates  some  sort  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  atrocity  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  Army  and  Navy  offi¬ 
cials,  who  would  take  the  re¬ 
ports,  investigate,  sift  the  facts 
and  issue  the  true  story — much 
in  the  way  the  Australian  com¬ 
mission  operates. 

And  that’s  a  right  good  idea! 
This  is  no  sissy’s  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  neither  is  It  one  in 
Europe.  But  with  the  Japs  it  is 
a  tooth  and  nail  and  no-holds- 
barred  scrap.  We’re  up  against 
a  vicious  opponent  who  never 
heard  of  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry.  The  American  people 
know  the  Japs  are  pretty  vicious 
characters,  but  that’s  about  all 
they  know. 

A  lot  more  of  the  truth  about 
how  vicious  they  really  are  will 
certainly  bring  about  a  greater 
effort  on  the  home  front  and 
will  promote  the  proper  credit 
for  the  fellows  who  are  fighting 
them  out  there. 

•  •  • 

AND  while  we're  on  the  subject 
of  printing  the  news,  we  have 
a  question  and  an  opinion  on  the 
relative  importance  of  good  and 
bad  war  news. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the 
German  offensive  in  Belgium  has 
given  the  war  news  anything 
but  an  optimistic  slant,  and 
when  on  the  same  day  you  get  a 
story  about  General  Patton  driv¬ 
ing  five  miles  into  the  Nazi 
spearhead  at  Bastogne  and  an¬ 
other  story  about  Gen.  Patch’s 
American  7th  Army  losing  all 
its  bridgeheads  in  Germany 
along  a  55-mile  front — which 
story  should  a  newspaper  give 
the  most  prominent  treatment? 
We  saw  different  newspapers  in 
New  York  Wednesday  use  top 
heads  on  both  stories. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
bad  news  is  bigger  news  than 
the  good  news.  To  play  up  Pat¬ 
ton’s  small  advance  is  to  foster 
the  feeling  that  the  end  of  the 
German’s  last  effort  is  in  sight — 
whereas  the  other  story  indi¬ 
cates  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  a  firm  believer  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  public  the  worst — and 
we  think  they  can  take  it.  We’ve 
had  too  much  over-optimism  in 
the  last  few  months  from  the 
highest  commanders  right  down 


to  the  assembly  lines  and  the 
two  immediate  results  were  the 
shortages  of  supplies  and  the 
German  breakthrough. 

Our  armed  forces  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  violated  one  of  the 
cardinal  rules  of  all  fighters — 
never  underestimate  your  op¬ 
ponent — and  we  should’t  let  it 
happen  again. 

Herb  Graffls  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  just  back  from  France, 
voluntarily  backs  up  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  an  interview  this  week. 
He  says  that  American  soldiers 
dislike  newspaper  headlines  that 
gloss  over  our  reverses  and 
make  it  appear  that  the  Yanks 
are  having  easy  going  against 
the  Nazis.  “What  newspapers 
must  do  is  impress  the  American 
public  with  the  cold  fact  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  tough  war, 
particularly  when  we  get  back 
into  Germany  and  have  to  fight 
through  their  well-planned  and 
mined  defenses.”  He  added  that 
atrocity  stories  are  underplayed 
because  Americans  have  become 
numb  to  this  type  of  story. 

*  «  * 

THE  OPA  has  jumped  into  the 

caldron  again  with  its  cancel¬ 
lation  of  certain  ration  stamps — 
and  we  understand  several 
newspaper  reporters  helped 
Chester  Bowles  to  jump  by 
printing  the  story  eight  days  be¬ 
fore  the  planned  official  an¬ 
nouncement,  forcing  ^  prema¬ 
ture  release  of  the  statement. 

We  fail  to  see  what  difference 
it  would  have  made  to  the  house¬ 
wives  of  America  if  their  ration 
stamps  had  been  cancelled  a 
month  earlier  or  later,  they 
would  have  been  just  as  irate 
being  told  previously  that  cer¬ 
tain  stamps  were  “good  indefi¬ 
nitely.”  But  the  reporters’  part 
in  the  episode  has  some  inter¬ 
esting  aspects. 

If  these  reporters  broke  a  re¬ 
lease  date  we  would  lige  to  have 
their  names  to  print  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  That  is  an  unpardonable 
sin  in  our  profession  and  we 
hope  it  will  continue  to  be  as 
long  as  government  orders  of 
this  type  are  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there 
isn’t  a  reporter  worth  his  salt 
who  wouldn’t  have  written  the 
story  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
leak  from  official  sources  in 
Washington.  That  throws  the 
problem  into  the  laps  of  those 
official  sources  and  the  editors. 

We  have  said  many  times  that 
Washington  officials  should  not 
play  fast  and  lose  with  this  type 
of  information  affecting  every 
citizen.  And  if  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  received  the  story  in  the 
form  of  “a  report,”  or  “it  is  re¬ 
ported  on  good  authority  that 
such  and  such  will  happen,”  we 
think  official  confirmation  was 


Deadline  Jon.  29 

The  Inland  Dailr  Aa- 
aociation  haa  announced  its 
Sixth  Annual  Typography  Ce&. 
tost  with  a  now  classificatioB 
for  dailios  with  more  than 
75.000  circulation,  doadlino 
Jon.  29.  Scoring  will  bo  based 
equally  on  fire  points:  hood 
dress,  body  dress,  advertisiiig 
typography,  general  make-up 
and  press  work. 

Certificates  of  award  will  be 
given  to  first,  second  and  third 
place  witmers.  plus  two  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  in  each  of  the 
five  classifications,  by  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter. 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  to 
whom  entries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  care  of  Dr.  Albert  A 
Sutton. 

Entries,  in  triplicate,  cover 
the  dates  Nov.  14  to  16  in¬ 
clusive.  The  five  circulatien 
classes  ore  now:  A  up  to  5J)00.’ 
B— 5.000  to  10.000;  C— 10.000  to 
25.000;  D— 25.000  to  75.000;  E— 
more  than  75.000  circulation. 


in  order  and  editors  should  have 
had  the  public  interest  in  mind 
enough  to  “play  ball”  with  the 
OPA. 

“Playing  ball”  with  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  is  not  one  of  our 
principles  of  good  journalism, 
but  this  is  wartime  and  we  have 
seen  many  times  what  rumors 
or  premature  stories  on  ration¬ 
ing  will  do  to  the  public.  The 
rumor  this  week  about  shoe 
stamps  being  cancelled  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  aftermath  of  the 
previous  OPA  order.  And  hy 
the  time  the  OPA  got  around  to 
denying  the  shoe  rumor  there 
had  been  a  “run”  on  shoes  in 
every  store  in  the  east. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  some 
sort  of  rationing  is  necessary 
right  now,  but  it  won’t  take 
many  more  rumors  and  orders 
like  the  last  to  completely  sa¬ 
botage  all  public  confidence  in 
the  OPA.  Newspaper  editors  can 
help  the  public  and  their  coun¬ 
try  by  realizing  the  impact  of 
ration  regulations  on  the  people 
and  thereafter  analyzing  “news 
stories”  on  rationing  as  to  their 
origin  and  factualness  and  then 
using  their  common  sense. 
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"THE  CHAIR  OF  LEARNING" 


rhc4hf>r  It  U  rrmdlnn  the  newapapw  In  the 
hvoriie  cluUr  or  rendinf  anywhere,  at  any 
nie,  peihple  are  eaifer  for  knowledge  •  •  • 
►r  aiihwere  to  queetlone  that  fteetn 
irh  unanswerable.  The  Haekin  Information 
rrvlfe,  Waehlnirton,  D.  C.,  ae  a  regular 
ewepaper  departmefit,  U  one  of  the  eurer 
iMstiaiiiAii.  «Aod*will  bulMere. 


The  Elgin  Courier  News  (18,194  E) 
has  renewed  for  this  service. 


EDITOR  A  PURLtSNRR  far  JkRMiry  A. 


Seven  million  people  saw  their  homes  blacked  out 
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160  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES*  SELF4UPP0>Tiiia.  Tu-miNO  iusinesscs 

AMamas  on  roquott  from  fkh  mogotino. 

*  Hoar  NELSON  EDDY  in  '7HE  ELECTRIC  HOUR,"  with  Kobort  Armbrusfor't  Orehotfn.  NOW  ooory  Sunday  aftornoon,  4:30,  EWT,  CBS  Notwork. 


Tho  itooplo  blow  off  this  Massachutofts  church  and  topplod  into  fho  ttroof 
ocroa  tho  ohctric  wirot.  Anolhor  hoadacho  far  hard-working  linomoni 

Last  fall,  a  raging  hurricane  roared  up  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  left  a  $400,000,000  trail  of  wreckage  from 
North  Carolina  to  Maine. 

Falling  trees  crushed  houses,  cars  and  power  lines. 
Poles  were  snapped  o£f  by  the  gale.  Hundreds  of  towns, 
millions  of  people  had  no  electric  service. 

The  electric  light  and  power  companies  moved  fast. 
Line  crews  worked  around  the  clock.  Clerks,  meter 
readers— everybody— pitched  in  to  replace  workers 
now  at  war.  Short-wave  radio  helped  direct  the  job. 

Men  and  equipment  rolled  into  New  England 
from  other  electric  companies  as  far  west  as  Ohio  and 


Thif  shows  tho  hurricano't  path 
01  it  toro  up  tho  Atlantic  Coatt. 


On  tho  job  in  Connocticut.  Lino  crows 
com#  from  at  tar  away  at  Dotroit. 


Thit  photo,  from  a  Navy  blimp,  shows  wrockago  on  Long  Booch  Itland, 
Now  Jortoy,  with  bools  and  buildingt  jumbfod  liko  a  jig-taw  puzzlo. 
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Michigan.  In  fact,  some  trucks  were  already  on  their 
way  before  the  storm  struck. 

In  most  cases,  service  was  quickly  restored.  Hos> 
pitals  got  first  priority,  then  war  plants.  It  was  a  stagger¬ 
ing  job,  swiftly  done  —  and  helped  immeasurably  by 
the  patience  and  understanding  of  customers. 

This  hurricane  —  like  fires,  floods,  tornadoes  across 
the  country — dramatized  anew  the  fact  that  only  a  major 
disaster  can  interrupt  the  even  flow  of  electric  service. 

It  proved  again  that  business-managed  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  able  to  meet  any  emergency  as  completely  as 
they  met  America’s  greatest  emergency  —  war. 


Emmrgmncy  cmnHrs,  likm  this  000  on  hard-hit  Long  Island,  Now  York,  worn 
sot  up  to  handio  tho  torront  of  troublo  calls,  radioing  thorn  to  trucks. 
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